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New MACMILLAN Books 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


THE GLORY OF THE 
NIGHTINGALES 


In this new poem by Mr. Robinson are mani- 
fest the range of his observation, the keen 
light of his intellect, the lyric splendor of 
Tristram and the tragic intensity of Caven- 
der’s House. $2.00 


THE AMERICAN LEVIATHAN } 


By Charles A. Beard and William Beard 


Professor Beard, in his first book since The Rise of American 
Civilization, conducts an interesting tour of Federal Govern- 
ment as it is functioning in our machine age with scores of 
new forces impinging on it. The account is brought down 
to the adjournment of the last Congress. $5.00 


The GREAT CRUSADE and AFTER 


By Preston W. Slosson 


A history of America since 1914, written with detachment 
and balance by a competent historian whose wit and keen 
characterization make a lively picture of our times. $5.00 


MAHATMA GANDHI: HIS OWN STORY 
Edited by Charles F. Andrews 


This 1s a companion volume to Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas. In 
it that amazing leader of the revolt in India tells his own life 


John Masefield 


THE WANDERER 
OF LIVERPOOL 


The Wanderer of Liverpool is a biography, 
in prose and verse, of a fine, old sailing ship. 
This is Mr. Masefield’s first book since he 
was made poet laureate by King George V. 


$3.50 


By John R. Oliver 
A new novel by the author of 
Victim and Victor, with Cana- 
dian and American civilizations 
as the background of a »owerful 


story. $2.50 


ORPHEUS 


By Padraic Colum 


Stories from the world’s mythol- 
ogies, with illustrations by Boris 
Artzybasheff. $5.00 


FULL FATHOM FIVE 


By Frank H. Shaw 


Tales of famous shipwrecks— 


story. It isa document of the first order of importance. $2.50 4% packed with thrills. 


ROOSEVELT 
By Owen Wister 


A best-seller since publica- 
tion because it is different 
from anything ever written 


about Roosevelt. $4.00 


A HISTORY OF 


4 





$4.00 


NORTHCLIFFE: An INTIMATE BIOGRAPHY 


By Hamilton Fyfe 


The author has caught every scintillating facet of the Napoleon 
of English journalism in this biography, which is drawn both 
from personal knowle lige and new sources. $5.00 


MARY BAKER EDDY: a ure-size portrait 


By Lyman P. Powell 


A new presentation of Mrs. Eddy’s life and work, based wholly 
on original sources, including some 8,000 of her letters and mis- 
cellany, and written by an author whose competence and impar- 
tiality have long been recognized. $5.00 


TAKING THE CURTAIN CALL 
By Doris Arthur Jones 


The long and lively career of Henry Arthur Jones, the English 
dramatist, enlivened with his unusual correspondence. $4.00 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA oF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Volume II of this great reference work in the complex field of 
the social sciences is now ready. Write today for a prospectus on 
the whole Encyclopaedia. Each vol. $7.50 


SCIENCE 
By W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham 


“Far surpasses any one- 
volume work of the kind 
that has so far appeared in 
the English language.”— 
N. Y. Times. $4.00 


Roadside Meetings 


By Hamlin Garland 


it is pul 
ity. 


A rich store of reminis- 
cences which constitute 
almost a cultural history of 
the period of Mr. Garland’s 
life. $3.50 
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OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


Doctor Serocotp, 4y HELEN Asuton, Doudle- 
day, Doran. 

Tue Recror’s Daucuter, 4y F. 
Coward-McCann. 

THe Epwarpians, 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Conressions oF ZENo, Jy IraLo Svevo, tr. dy 
Beryv DE Zorte, Knopf. 

Tue Son AvencER, dy Sicrip Unpset, ér. dy 
Artuur C, Cnuater, Knopf. 


N August, 1924, E. M. Forster’s 4 Pas- 

sage to India set a high-water mark for 
summer fiction. For its timeless qualities, and 
also for its application to the ideas and events 
of 1930, I commend it to all who have not 
yet read it, and I hope that its publishers will 
reissue it soon among the new dollar books. 
There will be no such novel as Mr. Forster’s 
to remember the last season by. But the au- 
tumn begins hopefully. 


M. Mayor, 


SACKVILLE-WEST, 


by V. 


HE author of Doctor Serocold set her- 
self a difficult task in attempting to pre- 
sent a man’s life history in the form of memo- 
ries and associations as they are reflected in 


his mind on his sixty-fifth birthday. It is, to 
be sure, a long day, and it is given exceptional 
breadth through the fact that the doctor ex- 
pects to find at the end of it his death warrant 
in the form of an adverse medical report, and 
so naturally falls to reviewing his entire ex- 
perience and to assessing its worth. The details 
of his calls and his encounters with friends are 
generally convincing, and enough of them are 
introduced without strain to give the reader 
a solid sense of acquaintance with the doctor 
himself. Yet the book has the effect of a 
monotone. It may be that the material did 
not lend itself to such resourcefulness in de- 
velopment as is to be found in Virginia 
Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway—also a one-day book 
—for Dr. Serocold has a straightforward 
type of mind conditioned by old professional 
habits. At the same time it may be questioned 
whether, even so, ideas would not have fallen 
upon it with a greater variety of incidence 
and whether sensations in passing through it 
would not have been refracted into more 
colors. Still, if this is not a highly imaginative 
work, it has perception and integrity. 


HERE is no great surprise in 

tor’s Daughter, which outw: 
is, in the English village setting and : 
ing of characters about the Rect con 
forms with its title. Neverthe] Mis 
Mayor’s book ingratiates itself by a constay; 
play of minor surprises. She can 
warn the reader against accepting on thei 
face value the usual charm or pathos of place 
and people, for she has a keen eye a 
expression for the cracks in the usual, for any 
divergence from the expected. And it is these 
qualities that let into this story of lonely, but 
not empty, lives a rare freshness and assure it§ 
of a friendly welcome. 


ISS SACKVILLE-WEST’S The Fi: 

wardians has several very attractive 
features. It opens upon a rich scene, which will 
naturally recall Knole to all those who ar 
fortunate enough to have seen the seat of the: 
Sackvilles in its glorious Kentish setting. |: 
introduces a company of people who are 


‘ ready 


picturesquely in place in the park and halls @p:, sp 


of the great house. They are discovered, too*} 
at an interesting juncture when their tradi- 
tion is rapidly giving way berieath them, both 
materially and socially, so that they no longer 
look out at their lives with the unclouded 
security to be found in the eyes of Gains. 
borough’s portraits, before the Industrial 


Revolution had made the English world un- §* 


safe for aristocracy. And the story abounds j 
in sharp contrasts and dramatic incidents that 
are all carried off in a lively style. 

We have had the novelized biography. The 
Edwardians gives the impression of drama) 
tized family memoirs. Both, it seems to me,” 
play a losing game. It is not in either case 
that truth in the sense of verifiable fact is 
stranger than fiction but that if it once shows 
itself, nothing else will satisfy. It immediately | 
arouses a curiosity that grows impatient of the 


constraints of plot. The truth of a memorabley 


novel—let us say The Mayor of Caster bridge 
—is a different sort of truth, which resides in 
the universals of human history rather than | 
the particulars of family records, and stimu-f 


lates in the reader another faculty. ‘There ar I 


many animated and engaging sketches in The 


(continued on page X) 
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tort ss 


cal Assoct 
HOOD’S 

TENNESSEE 

CAMPAIGN 


by Thomas Robson Hay 
ning Tran- 


thoritative study of 
aign that had much 
with the fall of the 

A valuable 
iti ) our military 
well written, sound, 
interesting.” 

$3.00 


j intensely 


LOST 
SPIRITUALS 


by Lily Young Cohen 


Illus. by Potnter; 42 
s of musical composi- 
ti ns as composed by Ne- 
sroes and set down for the 
frst time in music by the 
nuthor; 7x 10; very artistic 
book 0 
Savannah Press—“There is 
in exquisite tenderness and 
a splendid comprehension 
of the old Southern family 
Negroes and a real chroni- 
cle of their daily life.” 
Boston Transcript — “This 
book is intended to include 
more than a consideration 
of the music and verse of 
ithe Negro. It is meant to 
penetrate the Negro soul. 
The Negro himself is a 
spiritual, as well as his 
song.” 
Charlotte (N. C.) News— 
“Reminiscent of all that 
was highest and best in a 
social order that is gone 
forever . should take 
its place among the classics 
of Southern literature.” 


OUTING 
LORE 


A Guide for the Modern 
Angler 


by Edwin Thomas 
Whiffen 


Much of the material com- 
B prising this volume has ap- 
peared in such leadin 
magazines as Forest an 
Stream, Field and Stream, 
Country Life, Outing, and 
Outers, with the result that 
a demand for the book was 
created. The fisherman will 
find it a joyous companion. 


37 East 28th St. 


itary History 
American His- 


The Negro in Washington 


A Study in Race Amalgamation 
by A. H. Shannon 


This is not simply another book added to a long list of 
publications dealing conventionally with the race problem. 
It is an exhaustive study by one eminently fitted for the 
task he set himself. Bachelor of Divinity and Master of 
Arts of Vanderbilt University; formerly Chaplain of the 
Mississippi State Penitentiary; formerly Instructor in the 
Imperial College of Commerce, Nagasaki, Japan; and mem- 
ber of the American Anthropological Association, Dr 
Shannon has the authority of one who has long been in 
close contact with the situation, $3.00. 


Three Fascinating Novels 
by Henry Wynans Jessup 


A leader of the New York Bar; A.B., A.M., Princeton: 
LL.B., LL.M., J.D., N. Y. U., LL.D., Hamilton, Mr. 
Jessup enters the lists with three novels, each so unusual 
as to be strictly sui generis in the field of fiction: The van 
Beck Will, $2.00; Abimelech Pott, $2.00; Hearsay, $1.50. 


Found in Bagdad 
by Charles E. Shepard 


A book of essays by a prominent lawyer, A.B. Yale, ’70, 
who with mellowed wisdom surveys the world from Bag- 
dad to London, from art to law, from religion to philoso- 
phy, and through the fascinating borderlands of history, 
— and politics leads his delighted readers. Jilus. 


Plume of the Arawas 


by Frank O. V. Acheson 


(Simultaneous publication in New York, London, 
Auckland) 

An exquisite love story this, a glamorous epic, too, of 
the primitive warfare of that mystery of civilization, the 
Maori, Judge Acheson, born in New Zealand, as Judge of 
the Native Land Court and Justice of the Native Appellate 
Court of New Zealand, has had under his charge 40,000 
natives. The fascination and originality of this book make 
it at once a contribution to history and romance that is 
without precedent and defies imitation. $2.50. 


Ways to National Prosperity 


by C. E. Grunsky, Eng. D. 


President California Academy of Science; Past President 
American Society of Civil Engineers; Past President Pa- 
cific Division American Association for the Advancement 
of Science; Author of “Valuation, Depreciation and the 
Rate Base,” “Public Utility Rate Fixing,” etc. 

Dr. Marsden Manson, in Engineers and Engineering— 
““A series of essays, addresses and articles of notable im- 
portance and bearing upon present economic problems and 
conditions. . . . In short, the whole work should be read 
by everyone, from the elder statesmen to the high school 
students, both inclusive.” $2.00. 


My Own New England 


Tales of Vanishing Types 
by Burleigh Cushing Rodick 


Dr. Rodick, still young, is of that notable but small 
coterie of writers who are using wisely and well the herit- 
age handed down to them by the Nineteenth Century 
transcendentalists. Born in Maine; A.B., Bowdoin; A.M., 
Harvard; U. of P.; Ph.D., Columbia; New Englander 
through and through, his tales of his native land are alto- 
gether notable. $2.00. 


WALTER NEALE, Publisher 


DIGHTON 
ROCK 
A Study of the Written 
Rocks of New England 
by Edmund Burke 
Delabarre, Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychology in 
Brown University 
An extensive work, schol- 
arly, authoritative, a large 
octavo, handsomely pro- 
duced, 108 illustrations. 


$6.00 
LIFE OF 
AMBROSE 


BIERCE 
by Walter Neale 


For 26 Years Bierce’s 
Publisher 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat— 
“A huge book crammed 
with delights . . Irresist- 
ibly readable.” 

Hartford Times—A_ valu- 
able addition to the history 
of American letters.’ 
Cleveland Plain 
“Bierce speaks from the 
pages of this honest and 
careful biography.” 


ADVENTURES 
OF A 
LIBRARIAN 


by Harland H. Ballard 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—“A 
librarian really has adven- 
tures—if he has an adven- 
turous mind. And this book, 
scholarly and quiet as it is, 
has positive excitement in 
it for the reader. I have 
taken much delight in read- 
ing it; and the next time I 
drive through Pittsfield 
(which I must do, to get 
to Cape Cod!) I promise 
myself to stop and thank 
the author for it. He must 
be a delightful person.” 


Dealer— 


$2.00 


WRITE IT 
RIGHT 


by Ambrose Bierce 


That Superman of Letters 
wrote a book for skilled 
writers—for authors and 
men of affairs who have di- 
gested their cultural oats— 
not for unpracticed writers. 
It is in daily use by leading 
newspapers and magazines 
which have purchased 200 
or more at a time. $1.50 


NEW YORK 
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OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


Edwardians. I wish that the author had let 
them go as a gallery of portraits. 


ONFESSIONS OF ZENO, the work 

of a Trieste writer who died in 1928, is 
now first published in an English translation 
-~—and a very readable one—seven years after 
its original appearance. One scarcely needs 
to be told that its author, who wrote under 
the name of Italo Svevo, was an admirer of 
Proust, for Proust’s influence is apparent in 
the choice of material and the manner in 
which it is handled. Yet what the Italian got 
from the French novelist he has turned to his 
own uses. 

Svevo has performed the feat of writing 
about a bore without being a bore. There is 
very little that can be said on first thought 
for Zeno, the would-be teller of the story. 
He is a complacent, spineless creature who is 
constantly making iron resolutions only to 
break them. He is a hypochondriac who re- 
fers the whole of existence to the state of his 
health. He is an unblushing egoist who 
dabbles in psychoanalysis—one wonders as one 
thinks of it what his more virile predecessors, 
Mr. Casaubon and Sir Willoughby Patterne 
of Patterne Hall might have achieved by 
turning this modern weapon against them- 
selves. He is mildly sensual and nearly sense- 
less. His world, in which he is intensely 
absorbed, is no bigger than a teacup. Though 
it shivers to pieces in his hands, Zeno himself 
never truly realizes what has happened. 

And yet this ridiculous man, who comes 
closer and closer to futility as the book pro- 
gresses (though, like the classic variable, he 
never reaches the limit), also in the course 
of his “confessions” approaches average hu- 
manity. All his defects with his few slight 
and, no doubt, redeeming virtues, which at 
first seem so amusingly peculiar to him, begin 
before one knows it to take on disturbingly 
general connotations. There is nothing very 
novel in this effect—which Voltaire in 
Candide and Moliére in Le Malade Imagin- 
aire have produced more forcefully—but 
Svevo has his own ironic way of getting it. 
He is equally adept in blowing the bubble of 
Zeno’s life and letting the reader prick it. 


ITH The Son Avenger Sigrid Ung. 
set’s four-volume story of (Ola 
Audusson, The Master of Hest Ren, is 
brought to an impressive close. The last crime | 
is confessed, the last guilt is expiated, th § 
violent passions and cruel wars, the good years 
and the years of outlawry, are alike at an end. : 
Many wrongs have been avenged—but th: | 
final vengeance is left to the Lord, for th: § 
blow of the famous battleaxe Kinfetch aime) | 
at Olav by his son Eirik is turned aside anj | 
broken on the hearthstone. The old Maste; 
dies leaving his daughter and her children t 
Hestviken, his beloved home, and Eirik to the # 
Church, his ultimate sanctuary. The motive | 
of this tetralogy belongs to ancient Greek 
tragedy; the resolution, to mediaeval Chris- 4 
tianity. Curiously enough, it is the resolution | 
which seems the farther away in thought and | 
temper from the present. 
It cannot be denied that it makes great de- | 
mands upon the American reader’s imagins- | 
tion, this picture of life in fourteenth-cen- | 
tury Norway, which is ruled by custom rather § 
than law, in which the Church is a fixed and 
mighty power over individual destinies while 
the still feudal state is uncertain or shadowy 
in its hold. The whole background, geographi- 
cal as well as social, the family names and the 
method of reckoning time by feast days and / 
Masses, are so strange that it is difficult some- 
time to keep the relation of details clearly in 
mind, Yet by main force of dramatic char- 
acterization, wealth of narrative incident, and 
intense vividness of description the author 
carries the day. In the present volume, deal- 
ing with the old age of Olav and with his son ™ 
and daughter from youth to maturity, the | 
interest is held in their fortunes to the end. 
Of the faithfulness of the translation | J 
cannot judge. But the fact that the style seems 
suited to the story inspires confidence, and it 
general felicity gives pleasure. This is one of ; 
several signs that we may be approaching 2 J 
new era of fine translations from which s- 
lections will be made for a future edition ot 
The Oxford Book of English Prose to matt! 
the lusty ease of the great passages from North f 


and Urquhart. Heven MacArrt 
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PUBLIC SERVICES AND THE PUBLIC 
By FELIX FRANKFURTER 


O task more profoundly tests the capacity of 
our government, both in nation and State, 
than its share in securing for society those 
essential services which are furnished by pub- 
lic utilities. Our whole social structure presupposes satis- 
factions for which we are dependent upon private eco- 
nomic enterprise. To think of contemporary America 


without the intricate and pervasive systems which furnish 
light, heat, power, water, transportation, communication, 
is to conjure up another world. The needs thus met are to- 
day as truly public services as the traditional governmental 
functions of police and justice. That both law and opinion 
differentiate from all other economic enterprise the eco- 
nomic undertakings which furnish these newer services is 
not the slightest paradox. The legal conception of “public 
utility” is merely the law’s acknowledgment of “irre- 
ducible and stubborn facts.” 

The crux of the matter was put sixty years ago by 
Charles Francis Adams, the younger, in one of his famous 
reports for the Massachusetts Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners. He laid down this basic principle: “All sums ex- 
acted from the community for transportation, whether of 
persons or of property, constitute an exaction in the nature 
of a tax—just as much a tax as water rates, or the assess- 
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ments on property, or the tariff duties on imports. . 
The reduction of this tax to the lowest possible amount 
paid for the greatest possible service rendered, always ob- 
serving, of course, the precepts of good faith and the con- 
ditions of a sound railroad system—this must be the great 
object the [railroad] commissioners retain always in 
view.” Railroad regulation was the precursor of the far- 
flung system of utility control to-day, and what Charles 
Francis Adams said about the relation of transportation to 
the community applies with equal force to more recent 
utility services. 

Indeed, the services rendered by what we now call 
“public utilities” have been under public supervision of 
some sort for a century. Regulation of railroad rates by the 
States began with railroad transportation. From the outset, 
the special charters by which railroads were authorized 
prescribed maximum rates or, more frequently, permitted 
the railroads to fix their charges—subject to limitations 
upon the amount of net earnings. Provisions like these are 
found in New York legislation, for instance, as far back as 
1828. There were also requirements as to facilities and 
services. But they were tenuous attempts at control and 
proved increasingly ineffective. So legislatures began to 
experiment with early forms of continuous administrative 
oversight of railroads and, in the wheat regions, of grain 
elevators. Water and light companies, first gas and then 
electricity, largely restricted their services during this pe- 
riod to individual communities, and regulation by such 
localities sufficed. Gradually, the extension of the area of 
service by the utilities, the political influences they exerted, 
the technological advances, the feebleness of existing ma- 
chinery and procedure for control, combined to make the 
movement for more effective regulation of public utilities 
perhaps the most significant political tendency in this coun- 
try at the turn of the century. 

Congress had set the States an example in the establish- 
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ment of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1887, 
and Roosevelt made vivid the need for government to 
counterbalance the powerful economic forces in whose 
keeping the public services then were. The incapacity of 
the existing system of regulation to cope with revealed 
abuses and the emergence of new forms of public services, 
like pipe lines and power, were texts employed by Roose- 
velt with constant reiteration. By arousing the country, he 
secured from Congress legislation which energized the en- 
forcement of the Interstate Commerce Act and greatly ex- 
tended its scope. Roosevelt was really in the tradition of 
the Granger Movement, which in the Seventies began “to 
put teeth” into law for the control of railroads. In a con- 
siderable degree he expressed the midwestern emphasis in 
politics, of which men like the elder LaFollette of Wis- 
consin and Dolliver of Iowa had become the most con- 
spicuous leaders. But by dramatizing these problems and 
utilizing to the full the prestige of the presidency, Roose- 
velt gave impetus to the progressive forces within the 
States to control their utilities. The modern system of state 
utility regulation thus coincides with the efforts of Roose- 
velt to arm the federal government with powers adequate 
to assure interstate public services. 

The present systems of state utility regulation have been 
operative about a quarter of a century. Wisconsin led the 
way, quickly followed by New York. Urgent public needs 
prompted the legislation. Its rationale was public protec- 
tion through governmental instrumentalities that should 
be capable of matching, in power and in technical re- 
sources, the power and resources of the public utilities. 
The situation was thus put by Governor Hughes in his 
message to the New York Legislature of 1907, recom- 
mending the passage of a public service commission law: 

“Proper means for the regulation of the operations of 
railroad corporations should be supplied. For want of it, 
pernicious favoritism has been practised. Secret rebates have 
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been allowed, and there have been unjust discriminations in 
rates and in furnishing facilities for transportation. Those 
who have sought to monopolize trade have thus been en- 
abled to crush competition and to grow in wealth and power 
by crowding out their rivals who have been deprived of ac- 
cess to markets upon equal terms. These abuses are not to be 
tolerated. Congress has legislated upon the subject with 
reference to interstate commerce, where naturally the evil 
has been most prominent. But domestic commerce must be 
regulated by the State, and the State should exercise its 
power to secure impartial treatment to shippers and the 
maintenance of reasonable rates. There is also need of regu- 
lation and strict supervision to ensure adequate service and 
due regard for the convenience and safety of the public. 
The most practicable way of attaining these ends is for the 
Legislature to confer proper power unon a subordinate ad- 
ministrative body.” 

Prior to this legislation, the two vital elements in the 
part played by utilities in the community’s life were the 
dependence of the community upon the utilities and the 
reliance upon the self-interest of private enterprise in vin- 
dicating this public trust. The new legislation was in- 
tended to create governmental instruments-and processes 
through which sound relations between public utilities and 
the public could work themselves out. To that end, a non- 
political administrative agency was established, presuma- 
bly expert and disinterested and equipped with the neces- 
sary technical aid, charged with securing to the public at 
reasonable charges services adequate according to modern 
technological standards, and assuring to the utilities a fair 
income to make possible these services. 

These measures encountered serious constitutional hur- 
dles, as had the Interstate Commerce Act before them. The 
obstacles were narrow conceptions of the doctrines of sepa- 
ration of powers and of limitation upon legislatures in 
delegating their authority. So distinguished a lawyer as 
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W. M. Evarts, then Senator from New York, thought that 
the Interstate Commerce Act violated the Constitution. 
Similarly, Governor Hughes’s efforts to fashion effective 
instruments of regulation were opposed by many of the 
leading lawyers. Happily, statesmanship triumphed both 
in legislation and adjudication. A few judges and an occa- 
sional court were imprisoned by their own dialectic. But 
the Supreme Court, and the state courts generally, found 
these constitutional doctrines adaptable to the new exigen- 
cies of government. They did not read the Constitution so 
as to forbid the creation of administrative devices merely 
because these exercised functions which, as a matter of 
logical analysis, partook of all three forms of governmen- 
tal power—legislative, executive, and judicial. 

Though not wholly unknown to legal history, in their 
range and complexity these commissions constituted new 
political inventions responsive to the pressure of new eco- 
nomic and social facts. 

The decade prior to our entry into the World War was 
the period of initiation of this new political machinery, 
its adjustment to the traditional legal system, the improvi- 
sation of its own procedure, and the steady increase of the 
load which it had to carry. The commissions’ ambit of au- 
thority was extended both by subjecting more classes of 
utilities to their control and by widening the sphere of 
oversight. The public interest in rates, services, account- 
ing, finance, organization, with all the intricacies which 
these imply, was entrusted to the commissions. With char- 
acteristic American buoyancy, we assumed that we had 
discovered a panacea and so made it work overtime. We 
also assumed that it would work by itself. 

Undoubtedly, much was accomplished during this first 
period. The cruder corruption of earlier days was termi- 
nated, glaring practices of unfairness were corrected, the 
preoccupation with dividends which received its classic 
epitome in Commodore Vanderbilt’s “the public be 
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damned” had at last a counterpoise. Here seemed to be 
real achievement; solid proof that government could meet 
needs of society at once the most complicated and funda- 
mental. Thus, when New York came to revise her consti- 
tution, her leading men believed the experiment of regu- 
lating utilities by commission had so proved itself that it 
should be withdrawn from the risks of politics and the 
hazards of legislative repeal. In the debate on this subject, 
the chairman of the convention, Senator Root, intervened, 
and some of his observations bear reminder: 

“The method of exercising the jurisdiction of these 
commissions is still in the stage of development. But I do 
not think we should lose the opportunity to put into the 
Constitution enough to make it impossible for any Legis- 
lature ever to abandon the system of regulating public 
service corporations through a commission or commissions 
whose business it is to deal with the subject, and to go back 
to the old method of leaving public service corporations 
unregulated, except by the passage of laws in the Legisla- 
ture. The public service commissions, both in this State 
and in other States and in the nation, were created to meet 
and deal with very great and real evils. In this State before 
we had that system, if a man was unjustly treated by a rail- 
road, he had no recourse, except a lawsuit that was beyond 
his means, or a complaint to his representative in the Legis- 
lature. A lawsuit by a single individual of moderate means 
against one of these great corporations was hopeless. . . . 
Many of us can now remember the dreadful days of the 
Black Horse Cavalry which came as an incident mainly to 
the performance of this duty by the Legislature. . . . The 
whole system became a scandal and a disgrace, and it was 
to remedy that here in New York and all over the country 
that this system of regulation by a commission created by 
law was established. The results have been most beneficent. 
No greater reform has been wrought in the public life of 
our country than has been wrought by the transfer of this 
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attempt to regulate these great corporations from the legis- 
lative bodies of the country to public service commissions.” 

The system thus lauded by Senator Root in 1915 is now, 
with an exception or two, part of the governmental ma- 
chinery of every State. Concerning its efficacy, however, 
pessimism has supplanted the earlier feeling of hope. No 
doubt, this change of temper is partly a reflex of the dif- 
ferent price levels before and after the war. When the 
commissions began to function, rates were widely believed 
to be unreasonable. To secure their reduction was one of 
the chief motives for the establishment of commissions. 
For the pre-war period, this hope was in large measure 
realized. But even during the war, street railways found 
themselves in difficulty, and the great rise in prices follow- 
ing the war made the commissions instruments for the in- 
crease of utility rates rather than their decrease. In the as- 
pect most immediate and obvious to the public, the utilities 
and not the public appeared to be the beneficiaries of util- 
ity regulation. This was, of course, a very shallow view, 
and disregarded all the complexities of inflation, gold re- 
serves, and war dislocations behind price movements. ‘The 
general public did not fathom these complexities. It did 
know that it was paying more for street-car rides and tele- 
phone calls, for gas and electricity. Since the public serv- 
ice commissions ordered these increases, earlier public sup- 
port of them turned into skepticism and distrust. 

But this only partly accounts for a growing discontent 
with the working of the system during the last decade. 
Throughout the United States, there has been creaking in 
the machinery of utility regulation. Conviction has been 
gathering that not only have the aims for which the com- 
missions were designed not been realized, but that the 
regulatory system operates to defeat the very purposes for 
which it was created. 

Particularly in the leading industrial States, criticism 
has been voiced against the failure of utility rates to reflect 
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decreased operating costs due to technological improve- 
ments; against the costly futility of rate proceedings which 
distort the protection intended by law; against failure to 
exercise skilled initiative in the promotion of the public 
interest. And all the time the power of the utilities has 
been increased through versatility in devising intercorpo- 
rate relations. Partly through devices not subject to law and 
partly through the ineffectiveness of law in actual admin- 
istration, the impotence of the individual is increased, and 
the mastery of law over these enterprises is eluded. 

That the public grievances are widespread and deep- 
rooted, the demands for inquiry into the workings of the 
present system of regulation bear ample testimony. In New 
York, the Commission, charged with the duty of “ascer- 
taining whether the public service commission law . 
accomplishes the objects for which the system of state 
regulation was established,” has recently submitted com- 
prehensive reports to the legislature. The three commis- 
sioners appointed by Governor Roosevelt to represent the 
general public thus state their basic finding: 

“Evidence presented before the Commission on Re- 
vision of the Public Service Commissions Law shows that 
the State of New York is faced with a crisis. Effective 
regulation along the lines originally intended by the act 
has broken down and the consumer has been left to the ex- 
ploitation of the monopolistic private companies which 
control the public services. Unless effective regulation can 
be restored, there is bound to be a rapid shift of public 
opinion in favor of public ownership and operation.” 

Informed opinion is in substantial agreement that the 
present system is not adequate for the old evils which 
brought it into being, and is incapable of coping with new 
problems of greater subtlety and deeper concern to society. 
In the diagnosis of this situation, there is also common 
ground among students of utility regulation. 

The difficulties will perhaps appear more clearly by 
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analysis of a concrete situation. The New York Telephone 
case will serve as an illuminating sample of utility regu- 
lation in action. 

In the winter of 1919, the New York Telephone Com- 
pany filed with the Public Service Commission for the Sec- 
ond District of New York (the Commission having juris- 
diction of telephone rates within the State) more than two 
hundred separate schedules of rates, nearly all of which 
included increases in existing rates. Almost every munici- 
pality in the State questioned the propriety of such in- 
creases, and a hundred and thirty-five separate complaints 
against such rates were filed. The Commission entered 
upon hearings in two of these proceedings, one relating to 
Buffalo, the other to Syracuse. 

While these hearings were in process, the Public Service 
Commissions Law of New York was amended, the Second 
District Commission abolished, and a single state-wide 
commission created, which took office April 25, 1921. The 
new Commission heard argument in the pending Buffalo 
and Syracuse proceedings and made orders permitting the 
increased rates in Syracuse, but directing decreased rates in 
Buffalo. 

On its own motion, the Commission combined all pend- 
ing complaints, including a complaint made by the City of 
New York against new rates filed by the Telephone Com- 
pany in August, 1920, for that city. 

Hearings conducted on a state-wide basis were begun. 
After about six months the Commission ordered certain 
temporary decreases in New York City and in some up- 
state exchange areas. Claiming the valuation upon which 
these decreases were based to be confiscatory, the Tele- 
phone Company promptly appealed to the federal court, 
which, on June 12, 1922, enjoined the Commission’s order. 

On January 25, 1923, the Commission completed its 
state-wide investigation of rates and made its order. This 
order was effective as of March 1, 1923, and included the 
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decreased Buffalo rates and increased Syracuse rates as fixed 
in the former orders, but made new groupings of exchange 
areas throughout the State and fixed a schedule of rates 
which included both increases and decreases in existing 
rates. 

The Company put these rates in effect throughout the 
State. 

About a year later, on January 23, 1924, the Company 
applied to the Commission for permanent increases, claim- 
ing that the rates fixed by the Commission in 1923 had 
proved inadequate. It also asked for an immediate tempo- 
rary increase. This the Commission denied. 

On April 26, 1924, the Company again appealed to the 
federal court, and on May 1, 1924, the court allowed the 
Company a ten per cent surcharge on New York City rates, 
leaving for the time the rates elsewhere in the State as 
fixed by the Commission. 

On September 2, 1924, the court appointed a Special 
Master to consider the issue of confiscation. This involved 
elaborate “‘valuation” of the properties of the Company by 
which it rendered its public service. Hearings before the 
Master began on October 14, 1924, and continued until 
September 10, 1928. 

On December 24, 1925, and while these hearings were 
pending before the Master, the Company made a second 
application to the federal court to modify the terms of the 
preliminary injunction so as to permit a greater surcharge 
in New York City and to impose a surcharge in the rest of 
the State. This motion the federal court denied on March 
10, 1926. 

In the meantime, the Public Service Commission con- 
tinued its hearings on the application for permanent in- 
creases filed by the Company on January 23, 1924. These 
proceedings before the Commission were concluded on 
May 26, 1926, when the Commission made an order per- 
mitting increases in the City of New York of about $11,- 
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000,000, but denying increases up-state. Two of the Com- 
missioners voted for larger increases. 

On August 10, 1926, the Company took this order to 
the federal court, and the court referred the 1926 rates to 
the Master who was then hearing the case arising out of 
the 1923 rates. 

On March 12, 1929, the Master reported to the court 
that the orders of the Commission both for the 1923 and 
1926 rates were confiscatory. He supported, in substance, 
the Company’s claims. He valued the Company’s prop- 
erty at $518,109,584, and thereon allowed an income at 
the rate of eight per cent. This would have netted the 
Company a return of $41,448,777 and have added about 
$20,000,000 to the annual telephone bill of New York. 

On November 11, 1929, the federal court made its de- 
termination. Certain corrections were thereafter made, and 
on December 27, 1929, the final decree was filed. The de- 
cree of the court found both rate orders of the Commission 
(1923 and 1926) confiscatory, but on a number of im- 
portant issues, namely, rate of return, going value, and de- 
duction of depreciation reserve, agreed with the Public 
Service Commission. It therefore reduced the valuation of 
its Master to $397,207,925, and cut the Master’s pro- 
posed rate from eight to seven per cent, giving a return of 
$27,804,555. 

On January 21, 1930, purporting to act on the court’s 
decision, the Company announced new rate schedules, hav- 
ing added $133,000,000 to the valuation fixed by the 
court in order to adjust the “value” as of June 30, 1930. 

On January 28, 1930, the Public Service Commission 
held hearings on the Company’s new rate schedules and on 
January 31, 1930, the Commission announced temporary 
rate schedules involving some reduction of the Company’s 
new rates, pending hearings before the Commission with 
a view to fixing permanent rate schedules in conformity 
with the court’s order. 
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On May 1, 1930, the Commission fixed such rates, mak- 
ing cuts in some rates and increases in others. The Company 
has announced that it will comply with the Commission’s 
order “under protest.” 

There the matter rests, but only for the immediate pres- 
ent. Further appeal to the courts in the future is left open 
by the Company’s announcement that “no further applica- 
tion to the courts is contemplated at this time.” Thus, one 
need be no pessimist to anticipate that the rate determina- 
tion arrived at by the Commission is likely to give rise to 
another litigation, while the old one is now on its way to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Down to the Special Master’s report of last year, the 
record of this controversy contains 62,864 pages of testi- 
mony, and the number of exhibits filed is 4,323—making 
a shelf of books about ten times as long as President Eliot’s 
famous library! The Company alone has spent $5,000,000 
in the fight, but the more significant cost is the bitter feel- 
ing which the controversy has engendered between the 
Telephone Company and the public. And after ten years 
of regulation, New York and its Telephone Company are 
still in the throes of conflict over what the public may 
fairly be asked to pay for its telephone service and what 
the Company is fairly entitled to earn for rendering it. 

The heart of the difficulty is the current judicial ap- 
proach to utility valuation. Out of the constitutional pro- 
vision safeguarding property against deprivation “without 
due process of law,” the Supreme Court has evolved a doc- 
trine that a utility is entitled to a fair return on its present 
“value,” and “value” must be ascertained by giving 

weight, among other things, to estimates of what it would 
cost to reproduce the property at the time of the rate hear- 
ing. The Supreme Court has not given us a calculus of 
present value, and it has left in conscious obscurity the 
amount of weight to be given reproduction cost. Some of 
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its language has, however, induced commissions and lower 
courts to find that controlling effect should be given to such 
cost. 

The doctrine was originally urged upon the Supreme 
Court in 1893 by William Jennings Bryan, on behalf of 
agricultural communities, as a protection against inflated 
claims based on what were then deemed inflated prices of 
the past, and in order to justify reduction of railroad rates. 
lt is a matter of history that “insistence upon reproduction 
cost was the shippers’ protest against burdens believed to 
have resulted from watered stocks, reckless financing, and 
unconscionable construction contracts. Those were the 
days before state legislation prohibited the issue of public 
utility securities without authorization from state officials; 
before accounting was prescribed and supervised; when 
outstanding bonds and stocks were hardly an indication of 
the amount of capital embarked in the enterprise; when 
depreciation accounts were unknown; and when book val- 
ues, Or property accounts, furnished no trustworthy evi- 
dence either of cost or of real value. Estimates of repro- 
duction cost were then offered, largely as a means, either 
of supplying lacks in the proof of actual cost and invest- 
ment, or of testing the credibility of evidence adduced, or 
of showing that the cost of installation had been wasteful.” 
What thus served as an empiric device for preventing 
swollen returns on fictitious values, has in the course of 
time, but particularly during the last few years, been 
turned into the most luxuriant means for creating fictitious 
values. And for this economic legerdemain, constitutional 
sanction has been sought. 

Yet the minimum supposedly fixed by the Constitution 
is far higher than the earnings of utilities during a period 
of greatest prosperity. As a matter of “good business judg- 
ment,” utilities have charged rates which would be con- 
fiscatory under the doctrine of a reasonable return on 
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“present value.” But these lower rates have been adequate 
to attract needed new capital and pay good dividends on 
the common stock. 

The determination of utility rates and the ascertainment 
of the rate base are essentially economic problems. But no 
judicial pronouncements upon matters fundamentally eco- 
nomic run so counter to the views of economists as do the 
more recent utterances of the Supreme Court upon present 
value. They are based upon unrealities, are financially un- 
sound, and lead to uncertainty and speculation. The so- 
called rules set the regulating agencies an impossible task, 
for they form a maze of cobwebbery. 

The method of valuing the property of a utility by esti- 
mates of the cost of reproducing “the congeries of old 
machinery and equipment called the plant, and the still 
more fanciful estimates concerning the value of the in- 
tangible elements of an established business” is bound to 
discredit any system charged with its administration. For 
this method of determining value, in the language of the 
Michigan Commission, “usually included percentages for 
engineering services never rendered, hypothetical effi- 
ciency of unknown labor, conjectural depreciation, opin- 
ion as to the condition of property, the supposed action of 
the elements; and, of course, its correctness depends upon 
whether superintendence was or would be wise or foolish; 
the investment improvident or frugal. It is based upon 
prophecy instead of reality, and depends so much upon 
half truths that it bears only a remote resemblance to fact, 
and rises at best, only to the plane of a dignified guess.” 

The New York Telephone case proves conclusively why 
the prevalent Supreme Court doctrine does not work; it 
also proves why, in the vernacular, it is being “worked.” 
The range of “values” in this case reveals that the doctrine 
of present value is totally devoid of elements for objective 
tests. For the same property as of July 1, 1926, there were 
six different estimates of the fair “value” and fair “return” 
of the New York Telephone Company for rate-making 
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purposes. These were given as follows in the 1930 report 
of the New York State Commission on the Revision of the 
Public Service Commissions Law: 


Fair Value Rate Fair Return 
Majority of Public Service Commission $366,915,493 7% $25,635,000 


Federal Court 397,207,925 7% 27,804,555 
Minority of Public Service Commission 405,502,993 8% 32,480,000 
Special Master’s Report 518,109,584 8% 41,448,777 


Company claim based on Whittemore appraisal 528,753,738 8% 42,300,299 
Company claim based on Stone & Webster 615,000,000 8% 49,200,000 

The estimates of value thus ranged from $366,915,493 
to $615,000,000, with a corresponding spread in the re- 
turn thereon from $25,635,co0 to $49,200,000. Between 
the two valuation estimates by the Company’s own experts 
there was a disparity of $86,246,262. Yet all these esti- 
mates purported to be based on the requirements of Su- 
preme Court decisions. And at the end of ten years the fi- 
nal guess is still in doubt! Moreover, much new capital has 
been added since the date of these estimates, new problems 
of depreciation have arisen, and indeed, the whole process 
of valuing the property now in use, must, according to the 
theory of present value, start all over again. 

Undoubtedly, the stakes are high for those who control 
utilities through very narrow equities which offer great 
opportunity for speculative gain. But to conservative util- 
ity managers and to investors in bonds and preferred stocks, 
the present scheme of utility valuation must be as unsatis- 
factory as it is to utility commissions. For it is based funda- 
mentally upon untruths. 

But perhaps the social costs are the severest, poisoning 
as they do the relations between utilities and public, and 
undermining the confidence of the community in the ef- 
fective capacity of government. This phase of the matter 
has been put impressively in the famous dissenting opinion 
of Mr. Justice Brandeis in the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone case, in which he said: “The most serious vice of 
the present rule for fixing the rate base is not the existing 
uncertainty, but that the method does not lead to certainty. 
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Under it, the value for rate-making purposes must ever be 
an unstable factor. Instability is a standing menace of re- 
newed controversy. The direct expense to the utility of 
maintaining an army of experts and of counsel is appall- 
ing. The indirect cost is far greater. The attention of offi- 
cials high and low is, necessarily, diverted from the con- 
structive tasks of efficient operation and of development. 
The public relations of the utility to the community are apt 
to become more and more strained. And a victory for the 
utility, may in the end, prove more disastrous than defeat 
would have been.” 

The doctrines of fanciful valuation have greatly en- 
couraged recent tendencies in financial organization. In 
turn, the elaborate and mysterious refinements of inter- 
corporate relations have powerfully sustained the efforts 
by which lawyers and engineers have built up schemes for 
inflated values. The search for fictitious value—at best a 
game of blind man’s buff—is thus greatly complicated by 
the intricacies of elaborate corporate arrangements within 
utility enterprises. Not only is there the excitement of a 
game fascinating to technicians in law and engineering, 
but in applying the prevalent judicial doctrines of utility 
valuation by manipulating intercorporate relations, there 
are the cruder but more solid temptations of buttressing 
unreasonable rates by law and securing huge profits 
through speculative utility holdings. 

The characteristic of present-day utilities is the interre- 
lation of the various systems. Recently Massachusetts and 
New York commissions reported to their legislatures that 
the basic utilities in their States were controlled by a few 
great systems, themselves affiliated and tending towards 
monopoly. These developments are, of course, justified by 
claims of economic advantage, and because they are types 
of organization required by technological advances. But 
other influences are also at work, and these have created so- 
cial problems and governmental difficulties not at all fore- 
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seen by the architects of the present system of utility 
regulation. 

In the consolidation of utilities extremely high prices 
are paid for the stock of the acquired companies, with con- 
sequent pressure for rates high enough to permit profit on 
the investment. Because of bankers’ control of utilities, 
their policies are largely determined not by utility mana- 
gers nor with reference to their public obligations. Bankers 
who finance utilities, naturally enough, look upon them 
like other investments. “The danger of domination of the 
[utility] systems by large scale financing is very appar- 
ent,” reports the Massachusetts Commission, “and the 
great importance of the investment banking houses must 
be recognized.”” Moreover, these systems have organized 
auxiliary companies for management, construction, pur- 
chase, and finance by which services are rendered to affili- 
ated operating companies. “‘Large profits”—-I again quote 
from the Massachusetts report—“have been made from 
contracts for such services made between parties under the 
same control, and so without any equality of bargaining 
power.” All these unreasonable profits are included in the 
operating expenses for which the public pays. 

Here, then, are major aspects of the public services 
which are either wholly beyond the sphere of utility regu- 
lation or outside its competence. For the holding com- 
panies, which serve merely as a financial mechanism for 
controlling operating companies, are practically immune 
from law, and certainly no State exercises an effective grip 
upon them. Indeed, attention has recently been called by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to the danger of 
circumvention of the Interstate Commerce Act by means 
of holding companies. The national policies regarding 
railroad consolidation, the restriction of railroads to the 
railroad business, and the promotion of efficiency through 
absence of conflicting interests, are now threatened by the 
subtle intrusion into the railroad situation of financial ar- 
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rangements, through holding companies, investment trusts, 
and like devices. 

Equally beyond the scope of the existing regulatory sys- 
tem are the schemes for draining off “profits surrepti- 
tiously in various indirect ways” through adjustment of 
claims for management, construction, purchasing, and fi- 
nancing among different units within a single system. Such 
transactions are either outside the bounds of present-day 
utility regulation or they so complicate the situation as 
to evade the reach of the administrative authorities. 
Thus arrangements between the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and the separate operating companies 
of the Bell System raise intricacies of finance and account- 
ing that call for the highest skill and pertinacity in ex- 
ploration. In practical result, they may involve differences 
of many millions in the burdens of the community or the 
gains of investors; and even more important, perhaps, are 
the consequences of controversies about such stakes, under 
existing legal conditions, to the public relations of utilities. 
In such a conflict Chicago and its telephone company have 
been embroiled for seven years, and the litigation still 
awaits final determination. 

But the growing utility concentration raises a problem 
perhaps even more fundamental. The community’s inter- 
ests, as well as the satisfaction of incentives to private en- 
terprise to furnish services for the community, assume 
civilized standards of fair dealing. It is most difficult to 
translate these generalities into concrete policies in matters 
so technical and complicated as those involved in manage- 
ment and regulation of public utilities. Government to be 
effective must have ample knowledge. That implies ca- 
pacity on the part of its administrators to attain and use 
knowledge. But even this is not enough. We must have 
conditions under which truth and knowledge may flourish 
and function. Knowledge must be freed from the opera- 
tion of inhibiting forces, whether those forces operate 
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through pressure exercised crudely or through atmos- 
pheric influence. In order to be free, men must feel free to 
act. Therefore, to secure just dealings with public utilities, 
it is essential that the community conditions be such that 
those representing the public are not consciously or uncon- 
sciously warped in judgment or enfeebled in will. 

In view of the intrinsic difficulty of its problems, the 
technical developments, the recent tendencies in organiza- 
tion, the vast and subtle interests to be composed, utility 
regulation at its best would call for fresh accession of en- 
ergy and newer resources to cope with the new and greater 
tasks that now confront it. But the administration of public 
service laws is nowhere “at its best,’? and almost every- 
where is meagre and ineffective. Even if it were not caught 
in the quicksands of the judicial doctrines of valuation, 
the whole scheme of utility regulation presupposes men of 
capacity and prestige, of courage and discernment, to 
match the powerful resources of the utilities. Instead, as a 
matter of blunt truth, there is inequality in expertness, in 
will, in energy, in imagination between the utilities and 
government. 

The men entrusted with the task have almost every- 
where been overburdened with details, inadequately 
staffed, denied necessary technical aid, subjected to short 
tenures, dependent on meagre salaries, and generally re- 
stricted to appropriations which produce humdrum rou- 
tine. But some of the important States have escaped the 
folly of short tenure and niggardliness of compensation. 
Thus New York wisely avoided popular election of com- 
missioners, provided for their appointment by the Gov- 
ernor for a term of ten years, and gave a salary of $15,000. 
Positions of dignity and prestige were created, which were 
to attract such men as are attracted to the important posts 
in the British civil service, by the exhilaration of steering 
the State through some of the most treacherous and un- 
charted reefs and shoals of politics. But in New York es- 
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pecially, all this hopeful planning went awry. Valuation 
litigation has largely absorbed the energies of administra- 
tors; and, as we have seen, to no good purpose. Of course, 
there have been exceptions; and, without being invidious, 
one thinks of such men as the late John M. Eshleman, the 
first president of the California Railroad Commission; 
Judge George W. Anderson and Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, both of whom served 
on the Massachusetts Commission; Milo R. Maltbie, for- 
merly of the Public Service Commission of New York and 
recently recalled to be its chairman. But, in the main, the 
public as well as the utilities has suffered from too many 
mediocre lawyers appointed for political considerations, 
looking to the public service commissions not as means for 
solving difficult problems of government but as opportu- 
nities for political advancement or more profitable future 
association with the utilities. 

Except for occasional men of great capacity and excep- 
tional devotion to the public interest, the technical staffs of 
the commissions, their engineers and accountants, are also 
no match for the experts against whom they are pitted. 
Indeed, the extent to which engineering talent is concen- 
trated on the side of the utilities in these profoundly im- 
portant public matters is one of the most ominous features 
of the situation. As a result, the community is not repre- 
sented by skill, enterprise, determination, and persuasive- 
ness. And when the public and its utilities are in conflict 
before the courts, there is disparity of resources in the 
contest. 

The sharpest emergence of these problems is due to the 
widespread development of electric power. Technology, 
a diminishing coal supply, the growing burden of trans- 
portation costs, the resulting stimulation of new forms of 
cheaper power, the pressure of the World War in acceler- 
ating this movement, have all combined to make “the elec- 
trical age” an apt characterization of our time. The primi- 
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tive beginnings of this era lie less than forty years behind 
us. But probably no influence of applied science has had 
such pervasive economic and social consequences in so short 
a time. From small independent plants generating elec- 
tricity for a limited local market, the art first developed 
the stage of interconnection, then the further advances of 
giant power whereby a vast network of generating plants, 
transmission lines, and distributing stations, heretofore in- 
dependent in their operations, are combined into a unified 
system. 

Such an integrated system, it has been urged, will make 
for great social gains by cheapening power, minimizing 
waste, and checking urbanized congestion by a wide diffu- 
sion of industry. That the concentration of the electrical 
industry is also fraught with grave public dangers is amply 
attested by the disclosures before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the reports of the New York and Massachusetts 
Commissions, the debates over water power at Muscle 
Shoals and Boulder Dam and on the St. Lawrence. Every 
student of social economics recognizes the baffling prob- 
lems raised by modern large-scale industry. The familiar 
difficulties would be present in intensified form, should 
monopolized control determine the country’s dependence 
on power. 

President Roosevelt gave early warning of these dan- 
gers. He thus put the matter in a message to Congress: 

“The people of the country are threatened by a monop- 
oly far more powerful, because in far closer touch with 
their domestic and industrial life, than anything known to 
our experience. A single generation will see the exhaustion 
of our natural resources of oil and gas and such a rise in the 
price of coal as will make the price of electrically trans- 
mitted water power a controlling factor in transportation, 
in manufacturing, and in household lighting and heating. 
Our water power alone, if fully developed and wisely used, 
is probably sufficient for our present transportation, indus- 
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trial, municipal, and domestic needs. Most of it is unde- 
veloped and is still in national or state control. 

“To give away, without conditions, this, one of the great- 
est of our resources, would be an act of folly.” 

Roosevelt therefore insisted upon alert safeguarding of 
the public interest in the development of water power on 
navigable streams by full utilization of the authority of 
the federal government to that end. Not until 1920, how- 
ever, did Congress formulate a comprehensive measure of 
protection in the disposal of these enormously valuable 
sources of power. But at the end of a decade the Federal 
Power Commission, which was the agency for the en- 
forcement of the law, discloses the same defects in admin- 
istration as I have noted in the state public service com- 
missions. The Federal Power Commission has spent itself 
in the same wasteful controversies about valuation, and has 
been devoid of the driving force necessary for great enter- 
prise. The members of that Commission, to be sure, have 
been men of prestige and ability. For the Secretaries of 
War, Interior, and Agriculture ex officio have constituted 
it. But that very fact has been one of the chief sources 
of the Commission’s failure. The responsibility for the 
water power policies of the United States, and the pro- 
tection of the power resources of the country cannot be 
left to the casual attention of three members of the cabinet, 
whose own departmental duties are sufficient to absorb the 
time and talents of the most gifted Secretaries. The work 
of the Federal Power Commission has therefore fallen 
into the hands of subordinates, some of whom have shown 
unusual public zeal and discernment. But a few subordi- 
nates, subjected to great temptations and with appropria- 
tions from Congress so meagre as to starve their efforts, 
are hardly equipped to meet complacency and legalisms 
within the Commission and the pressure of acute and 
powerful forces without. Recently, Congress has amended 
the Federal Power Act so as to provide for a full-time in- 
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stead of an ex officio commission. The effectiveness of the 
new commission will depend upon the quality of the Presi- 
dent’s appointees and the adequacy of appropriations by 
Congress. 

If this picture of our public service problems appears 
gloomy, I can only plead a rigorous attempt to be faithful 
to the scene. Nor am I a dealer in panaceas, believing 
deeply that reflection upon governmental inadequacies and 
concern for their improvement furnish the most potent 
stimulus for devising reforms. Once the social implications 
of these public services are grasped and the failures of util- 
ity regulation are traced to their sources, there will not be 
lacking power and intelligence, if there be will, to trans- 
late the public interest into public administration. 

A few postulates may, however, be ventured. Public 
regulation must extricate itself from the present doctrines 
of judicial valuation. Some such fixed rate base as has re- 
cently been proposed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and by Governor Roosevelt’s representatives on the 
New York Commission is necessary in the interest of the 
public as well as that of far-sighted investors. Mr. Owen 
D. Young’s desire “to see a rate base fixed on the actual in- 
vestment and not on reproductive value,” may eventually. 
commend itself to other utility leaders. The drop in the 
price of commodities far below the prices on which utility 
developments have been made since 1920 may lead the 


‘utilities to realize that a return on prudent investment is 


their own best safeguard. And the Supreme Court, one be- 
lieves, will find the Constitution no bar to economic wis- 
dom and to the demands of stability and fair dealing. In 
any event, the state should not subject water power and 
other utility resources still within public control to the 
dangers of current theories of judicial valuation. And 
municipalities must be given sufficient power to enable 
them to supply public services where private enterprise 
fails in its public obligations. 
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Again, local administration should be charged with re- 
sponsibility for such matters of essentially local concern as 
the regulation of local public utilities. The present en- 
feeblement of utility administration by the States is in no 
small measure due to interference in administration by the 
lower federal courts. Gratuitous hostility to the federal 
courts has thereby been aroused. These utility controversies 
turn largely on complicated state legislation, on local ar- 
rangements, and local contracts peculiarly within the com- 
petence of the local tribunals. Deep reasons of regard for 
state action on policies peculiarly within state control sup- 
port Senator Wagner’s proposal that judicial review of 
state utility regulation should be restricted to the state 
courts, leaving the protection of rights under the federal 
Constitution to the ample reviewing power of the Supreme 
Court. 

Finally, the public service commissions must be made 
adequate instruments for expressing the social policies that 
should guide the relations between utilities and public. 


The complex problems of regulation call for a govern- 
mental agency qualified by experience, fortified by techni- 
cal assistance, free from the pulls and pressures of politics, 
generating an esteem in the public such as it now entertains 
for the judiciary—a public esteem which, in its turn, will 
arouse in these officials enterprise, courage, and devotion 


to the public good. 
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KENSINGTON GARDENS AND 
LAFAYETTE SQUARE 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


AKING my first European tour at the recep- 

tive if somewhat unappreciative age of three, 

I have been repeating the crossing at steadily 

decreasing intervals ever since, annually now 
for many years. London and Paris are as familiar to me as 
New York and Washington, and Amsterdam more so than 
Boston. Not that I am not tolerably well acquainted with 
my native country. If I did not see America first, I have 
at least been in ali but five of the States, and in most of the 
larger cities from Maine to Oregon, and from Texas to 
Minnesota. I did indeed visit Vienna before I did Butte, 
Montana, and, if for understandable reasons I have re- 
turned to Vienna whereas I have not to Butte, I trust it will 
not be imputed unto me as unrighteousness. Nor have I 
merely scrambled over several tens of thousands of miles 
of the U. S. A. while living, and making a living, there. 
When, for example, I went to Idaho, it was not for scenery 
but to travel up and down the line of a bankrupt railway in 
the cab of my own engine (with a rifle for possible game), 
and to make a report upon how the unfortunate owners 
could best recoup their loss. When I went through twenty- 
odd States, some years ago, it was to find out at first hand 
from every possible type of American business man what 
conditions were. If in the past few years both my work and 
acquaintance have changed, and if I now see somewhat 
more of scholars and writers than of business types, that 
has simply rounded out an experience. I have been a mem- 
ber of the Farmer’s Grange and of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. The first convention I ever attended was a 
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cattlemen’s in Ft. Worth, Texas; the last was a meeting of 
the American Historical Association; and both were essen- 
tial to know America. 

Two years ago I decided that I knew my homeland 
moderately well as long resident and native son. I knew 
Europe as a tourist, to be sure a frequent and somewhat 
leisurely one, but still a tourist. I had been in many of the 
countries, had sometimes stayed for months at a time in a 
few of the larger cities, and had scattered acquaintances 
from the Arno to the Thames, but I had lived only in hotel 
bedrooms and with no more impedimenta than would go in 
handbags. Clearly a foreigner who came to New York for 
a couple of months, put up at a conveniently located hotel, 
went sight-seeing, and was dined and wined or watered by 
a gradually made acquaintance would get many impres- 
sions, but he would not live himself into the life as he 
would if he made a home and stayed for some years. The 
inference was clear, and so my wife and I left our comfort- 
able London hotel, took a flat overlooking Kensington Gar- 
dens, lined the walls with my library, and “settled in.” We 
have not been visiting London. We have been living, and 
making a living, here, acquiring all the new impressions 
that we hoped to gain therefrom. Our first year is ended, 
and in a few months we are going to America. The library, 
pictures, and Queen Anne mahogany are soon to be packed 
and put in storage, and as I sit looking about the large, 
high-ceilinged room, with its books and fire, so different 
from the tiny one which we had for the same price on 
Brooklyn Heights last year, I have been trying to sort out 
my impressions as a resident. 

All the old charms we felt as tourists are still as potent 
as ever, familiarity having bred no contempt but merely 
greater affection. The galleries, the buildings, the quaint 
bits, the delight of old streets and associations, the parks, 
all those things that belong to the receptive tourist, persist 
with as great an attraction for the resident. I shall not dwell 
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on certain advantages of a physical sort, such as the relief 
for old strap-hangers of the New York subway to find an 
“ynderground” that is swift but never crowded and in 
which a seat is almost invariably waiting; or the pleasure 
of being able to go to and from most of one’s destinations 
on the top of a bus in the fresh air, passing much of the 
way by lawns and trees. As I sit and think, what I am try- 
ing to discover are not the comforts but the more subtle 
effects of living here on mind and spirit. 

There is at least one such effect which is very marked, 
and which explains in part what I had not before been able 
to understand in the English mind. We have scholars in 
America, even in politics, and there is no more attractive 
type to be found in any country than the cultivated Ameri- 
can gentleman. But, comparing type for type in the two 
countries, I have always found, or thought I have, a wider 
range of interest, a more philosophical playing with ideas, 
in the Englishman of any given type than in his American 
cousin. I pointed to this once elsewhere when comparing 
our scholars in politics with the English: our Lodge, Roose- 
velt, Wilson with their Balfour, Morley, Haldane, or 
Smuts. The Englishman seems to range over wider and 
more philosophical fields than the American. It is not 
simply the difference between the amateur and professional 
spirit which accounts for so much in the differing attitudes 
of cultivated men in either country. Smuts, as soldier, 
statesman, administrator, and philosopher, cannot be con- 
sidered as merely amateur. His is no shallow versatility. 
But it has always been somewhat of a marvel to me since 
boyhood how men could accomplish so much in such varied 
fields, how they could even, to pose the problem in its 
simplest term, find the time. 

Take, for example, Lord Haldane. Working up from 
comparative poverty, borrowing money to begin his career, 
he developed a law practice which not only brought him in 
a hundred thousand dollars a year but was extremely dis- 
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tinguished and complex. Once in a single fortnight he had 
to argue appeals from various parts of the world involving 
the Buddhist law of Burma, the Maori law of New Zea- 
land, the old French law of Quebec, the Roman-Dutch law 
of South Africa, the Mohammedan and Hindu laws of 
India, the Scotch law, and the Norman Custom of the 
Island of Jersey. He spent much time in Parliament, occu- 
pied many public offices, leading up to Lord Chancellor, 
and was pronounced by Kitchener to be the “greatest Secre- 
tary of State for War that England ever had’’; yet his 
published works include nineteen volumes, mostly philo- 
sophical, such as his “Pathway to Reality,” “Reign of 
Relativity,” “Philosophy of Humanism,” his three-vol- 
ume translation of Schopenhauer, and so on. 

The scholars in politics that we have had have been 
mostly American historians, such as the three mentioned 
above. The type of mind called for in the writing of such 
books as Lodge’s “English Colonies in America,”’ Roose- 
velt’s “Winning of the West,” or Wilson’s “History of the 
American People” is entirely different from that called for 
by the works of Morley, Haldane, Balfour, or Smuts. ‘The 
minds of these latter are in direct line with the wider cul- 
ture of the Renaissance. 

I have named only the scholars in politics, but the same 
comparison holds good among men of mind in other de- 
partments of national life. We do not expect an American 
professor of astronomy to reinforce a scientific point with 
a quotation from Shakespeare or Milton or to pass readily 
from hydrodynamic equations to poetry, as does Edding- 
' ton. In pondering over such men while in America, I had 
mournfully come to the conclusion that there was some- 
thing different in the texture of the English mind. As a 
matter of fact, however, Smuts, though he has spent much 
time in England, is not English, and the difference applies 
to the Continental mind as well as to the English. What 
American statesman of to-day, for example, would leave 
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two such volumes as Clemenceau’s “In the Evening of My 
Thought’? 

Going to Europe, year after year, as tourist, I realized, 
of course, the tremendous mental and aesthetic stimulation 
to be derived from all that one saw and came into contact 
with over here. I would return home every time keen on 
all sorts of new trails, but at once involved in the great 
American game of paying one’s bills, life closed in again, 
and “No Thoroughfare” signs were soon seen at the open- 
ing of every trail except one’s own professional one. 

I surely need not say that if I use myself as an illustra- 
tion it is not with any absurd thought of ranking myself 
with the minds already mentioned; but something inter- 
esting has happened to my own mind over here, as resident, 
that throws its own small ray of light on my old problem 
of how the English or European mind accomplished so 
much in so many fields. 

I have done more work over here in quantity, and my edi- 
tors and publishers tell me better in quality, than I ever did 
in a year at home. Yet I have actually worked only about 
seven and a half months in all and in the other five or so, 
at intervals, have wandered over France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Denmark, and Sweden. Ideas have flowed into my 
mind as never before, and although I have travelled for 
nearly five months and written over 250,000 words in the 
other seven, the interesting point is that I have discovered 
that I have had the time and the inclination for all sorts 
of reading I could not “get in” in New York. It has not 
been without surprise that I find myself re-reading 
Goethe’s “Faust,” Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Sophocles, 
Aeschylus, Shakespeare, and other books that seemed never 
likely to leave my shelves again at home. I have for the 
first time read through all of “Paradise Lost” and the 
whole of Dante as well as a good bit in current science and 


philosophy. Thinking harder and writing faster than I did 
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at home, there is leisure for all sorts of things. How does it 
happen? 

I think that there are two facts that in part explain it. 
One is that there is no friction here in daily life. That may 
seem to be a small matter, but I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is not. At every turn the contacts of life are 
oiled by good nature and courtesy. Social life here, by 
which I mean every human contact whether with a sub- 
way guard, a shop clerk, a taxi-driver, or one’s distin- 
guished hostess, moves as on a perfect bearing. Daily life 
here is tremendously “efficient” as compared with America, 
where the friction has become terrific. I could supply num- 
berless details and instances to prove this point, enough to 
make an essay in themselves, but for lack of space can only 
assert the plain fact that the whole business of daily life 
in England instead of wearing one to a frazzle leaves one 
unfatigued physically and untroubled mentally. In run- 
ning a car we know well enough that if we forget the oil 
we shall burn out the bearings. We Americans too often 
forget the oil in our own daily contacts everywhere, and we 
wear ourselves out without reason. 

But this marvellous ease in daily life, which can be ap- 
preciated to the full only by the resident rather than by 
the tourist, is but the foundation for the ability to indulge 
in a wider range of interests and a more philosophical out- 
look. There is another point. We in America are much like 
people living on a ship. We live, as the passengers and the 
crew of a vessel, a life of our own and are cut off from the 
rest of the world. The continuity has been snapped when 
we left the dock. American history is made to begin in 
1492 or 1783 as you please. I recently had an appeal from 
the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties, a society with whose aims I am in hearty sympathy. 
These “antiquities” date from around 1640 to 1700. I am 
about to go to Italy where there are houses that have been 
steadily rented for a thousand years or more. It is true that 
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we were an offshoot of England and that the history of the 
British Empire back of 1783 is our history, but it is not 
venerally so regarded. What would happen if someone sug- 
gested a statue of Edward the Confessor or Oliver Crom- 
well on Bowling Green? We go back about three hundred 
years and stop short. History before that is foreign, and 
we study it with almost the detachment, though not the 
calm, of a Japanese. 

Here, cn the other hand, one comes insensibly to feel 
oneself as a part of the whole stream of western European 
civilization from the Greeks onward. It is not simply that 
the tangible monuments are all about one, that twenty min- 
utes from my flat in one direction is Westminster Abbey 
emblazoning the whole pageant of English history, or that 
twenty minutes in another are the finest sculptures from 
the Parthenon. It is something much more subtle than 
that. It is a sense of continuity, in spite of vast changes and 
countless revolutions. Here in London, reading Confucius 
or the Vedas is something like reading the classics at home. 
I appreciate them intellectually, but they are alien to the 
whole complex of the civilization about me, something I 
am separated from in a hundred ways and reach only by 
pure intellectual process. On the other hand, here, Aeschy- 
lus, Plato, Marcus Aurelius, or Dante are in the direct line 
that leads from Athens through Rome and Florence to my 
flat by Kensington Gardens. Stuart Sherman once pleaded 
in THE YALE Review that much greater emphasis should 
be placed on American literature in our education on the 
ground that, although it might be thin and inferior to the 
European, it was better qualified, merely because it was 
native, to bring home to us the life of people who lived 
under our own national conditions. The contention had 
some truth in it, for even great thought loses some of its 
power to mould us if it is not closely akin to the whole in- 
herited szilieu of our contemporary thought and outlook. 
In spite of jealousies and strife, it has been realized since 
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the Great War that there is a unity to the European mind, 
geographically and historically. That mind has an inesti- 
mable advantage over ours in that the greatest literature 
the world has produced is not alien but akin to it. It does 
not have to submit itself to the discipline of the second- or 
third-rate because those alone possess that quality of kin- 
ship which has to replace the lack of greatness. The Ameri- 
can mind has been disinherited; the European one is a di- 
rect heir. 

I do not claim that there may not be some compensating 
advantages in the wholly fresh start that America has, 
perforce, made; but I do think that until one has really 
lived here one does not realize how completely fresh that 
start is, and, in the good old phrase, “you cannot have your 
pie and eat it too.” You cannot have life both ways. You 
cannot have the advantages of a clean break and keep the 
advantages of continuity. In America there is a present and 
a future and a comparatively negligible past. Here there is 
a present and a future and an immensely important past. 
The kind of mind unconsciously developed in a two-di- 
mensional world is different from that developed in a 
three-dimensional one. 

And so as I finish this page and turn to my fire to read 
Robert Bridges’s “Testament of Beauty,” which, had it 
come out last year, I at least would never have had time to 
read in New York, I wonder if living over here has not to 
some extent solved for me the problem of the breadth and 
philosophy of the English mind. One works steadily and 
hard, but with no friction and with a sense of leisure. One 
has somehow become Lord of the Manor of one’s own soul. 
One’s mind, no longer hurried and harried, no longer 
crushed and crumpled by a sense of pressure, smooths it- 
self out. Without effort it responds to the tradition of the 
civilization of which it forms a part—a tradition which 
is in the best sense philosophical, and which is embodied 
in tangible shape in a thousand forms about one. In spite of 
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the so-called complexity of an old civilization, life really 
is simpler here, its outlines clearer. The toys and tools of 
life, its motors and radios, somehow take their proper 
place as toys and tools, amusing or useful, and the great 
realities become again realities—life and death, joy and 
sorrow, art, love, thought, Fate. As one lives in London 
and contrasts it with New York, it is as though a turbulent 
flood, carrying all the flotsam and jetsam of needless things 
and needless struggles, had subsided and left uncovered 
again the old landscape of the human heart. The problems 
of that heart begin to occupy one as naturally here as do 
its toys at home. Homer and Aeschylus again become our 
kin; the flippancy of an Erskine shrivels before the fire of 
a Marlowe, and Helen once more becomes the beauty that 
fires men’s souls. And so, I step out on my balcony and 
wonder, as I look over the lawns and trees in Kensington 
Gardens, how it will all seem when in a few weeks I am 
once again only one of the million scurrying ants in Times 
Square, a transitory spark in the blast furnace of American 
“prosperity,” a link in the endless chain of production, dis- 
tribution, consumption. What, after all, is the best use to 
make of this dream we call life? The dusk has fallen. The 
curtains are drawn. The fire glows, and I turn to “The 
Testament of Beauty.” 


Kensincton GarpEns, Lonpon, 
January, 1930. 


I have now been in America for four months, and I try 
to sort out some of the innumerable impressions which, 
staccato, I have received in this virile, incomparably hus- 
tling, and energetic life. Never before have I been so occu- 
pied, every instant with activity of one sort or another. It 
has been enormously interesting. Much of it has been 
wholly delightful. Most of it has been colored with good 
nature and kindness. And I am infinitely tired. I have to 
whip my mind. That, perhaps, at the moment is the clear- 
est impression of all. 
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Another, an equally clear and more emphatic one, jg 
that I can never more look forward to living again in my 
birthplace, the city of New York. Nor am [ at all singular 
apparently in my opinion of the impossibility of enjoying 
a quiet, thoughtful, sane, and nervously wholesome life in 
what has come to be in effect one vast and hustling business 
office. Among all my friends over here, who assuredly can- 
not be accused of any lack of patriotism, I have found only 
one who has a good word to say for our greatest city, in 
which one gets the impression of something vast, inhuman, 
at times sinister, incredibly active, and fantastically in- 
sane. Even a banker told me he was sometimes seized with 
a sensation of terror in it. In spite of the fact that the sky- 
scrapers have ruined all the human qualities and comforts 
of the city, the race to build a higher one every month can 
only be considered as pathological. What kind of life will 
be led in the subways and congested bottoms of dark can- 
yons a decade or more hence, if the present trend keeps up, 
is impossible to forecast. As I looked from my window on 
the fifteenth floor of the hotel, it was to strain my neck to 
gaze upward at scores of stories towering above me in the 
building across the street, or to look northward across a 
chaotic jumble of roofs and towers as appallingly inhuman 
as the Grand Canyon or the Bad Lands. There was not a 
tree or a leaf or anything that suggested the possibility of 
man or kindly nature having had a hand in the formation 
of the chaos of steel and stone. It was as ghastly in its way 
as the dead landscape around Butte. 

One need not here be long engaged in the effort to ac- 
complish any of the ordinary business of life to find that a 
large part of the apparent activity and of one’s own exer- 
tions is merely costly waste motion. One gets the impres- 
sion, for example, that all things, even the buildings 
themselves, are engaged in some strange fantastic dance as 
unmeaning as the “jerks” of old camp meeting days. 
While I had been abroad, my safe deposit company had 
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gone out of business owing to a merger. My boxes had had 
to be transferred and held in another institution until my 
return, so that one of my first duties was to locate them. 
That done, I had them taken (under armed guard, of 
course) to another bank fifty feet away. I had just got 
them stowed there when, happening to mention that I 
would be in Europe next January, I was told that my new 
company would be moving then, and a fresh complexity 
was put up to me to be solved. A week after I landed, the 
firm of brokers through whom I make my small invest- 
ments moved to a new skyscraper. My bank is to move in a 
few months. Going to where I had last left the Consoli- 
dated Ticket Office, I found it had moved five blocks. Go- 
ing to see an editor, I found that the office had been moved 
three days before. A moving van company with which I 
had some business shifted its address in the midst of the 
transaction. The hotel where I first put up was suddenly 
sold, and the guests, some of whom had been there for sev- 
eral years, were given one day’s notice to leave. Being out of 
town at the moment, I had to rescue the baggage I had left 
there, by long distance telephone from Washington. My 
sister, who had been promised in writing a room there for 
six weeks, was told on her arrival from Tennessee in the 
evening, that she would be allowed to spend only the night. 
My whole list of telephone numbers made up a few months 
before was useless owing to moved offices and homes or to 
changes in centrals. 

And when one is once in connection with the concern so 
precariously housed, one’s wasted efforts by no means cease. 
It is not my own complaint alone but, I find, a very com- 
mon one that in the present over-organization of business 
the frequency of mistakes has become intolerable. In con- 
nection with one simple banking transaction I had to make 
four separate trips to Wall Street before a successive lot of 
errors was finally corrected. Another financial institution 
“lost” $500 for five weeks, only to find at the end that it 
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had had it all the time but in “the wrong department.” 
From another business concern, apparently “highly or- 
ganized,” I had in one day four letters, each from a sepa- 
rate official in a different department but all relating to the 
same business and all calling for answer. An instance may 
be cited in connection with this very article. Usually my 
wife or I do the typing of the final copy but in this case | 
employed a stenographer who agreed to copy my eighteen 
pages at twenty cents a page, or $3.60. She sent in the 
work, five hours late, with a bill for $10.40, having by 
wide margins and other contrivances expanded my eight- 
een pages to twenty-six and doubling the agreed rate per 
page! After much annoying controversy we compromised 
on $5.20. 

Each of these matters taken separately may seem small 
but as the days go by the amount of wasted energy and 
mental irritation involved in doing things that should take 
no energy at all is immense. And this is a matter of no 
slight concern in a city which calls for more energy than 
any other I know of in the world for the ordinary business 
of living even if the machinery worked smoothly. For one 
thing, the excessive cost of living, notably in rent and serv- 
ice, even if one tries to content oneself with a pitiably small 
modicum of space, privacy, and quiet, puts the ordinary 
man to a strain of striving that leaves little or no energy 
for anything else. For a literary man the necessity for a 
steady output of immense quantity merely to pay bills soon 
becomes fatal. One could name, in all kindness, many who 
have or had genuine creative ability and the power to do 
work of distinction who under the insistent pressure have 
become merely sluiceways for pouring out copy. 

The pressure and restlessness are increased, even in those 
who are intellectually superior to any wish to “keep up 
with the Joneses,” by the rapid changes in the standards of 
living and the fact that scarcely anyone has a definite goal. 
There being no stability in life, there can be none in one’s 
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plans. The fact that everyone is engaged in a struggle to 
make enough money to pay his bills, and that the bills in- 
crease annually, and that no one stops at any given point and 
says he will remain satisfied, creates the sense of some mad 
whirl of damned souls on the winds of Hell in Dante. That 
there is much dissatisfaction with this condition is evident 
enough, but all seem caught in a process in which they are 
powerless to live sanely. The nervousness engendered and 
the astounding amount of organization of all sorts, make 
for increased and largely meaningless engagements and 
duties. On landing in New York I had to call a committee 
meeting of three men to consider an important official mat- 
ter. There was only one hour in the course of the next 
week when all were free at the same time. Another meet- 
ing of four in an evening had to wait for three weeks for 
the same reason. Everyone complains, but all go on like 
helpless dogs in a treadmill. 

If one wishes to rest and to change the current of his 
thought, there is no place where he can do so. There are 
no quiet spots to which one can retire out-doors, and the 
richest city in the world is incomparably poor in any means 
of simple and agreeable recreation. One walks in the midst 
of hurrying throngs. One may risk a speakeasy. If in des- 
peration one thinks of near-by country, one can find only 
hotels ranging from ten to eighteen dollars a day in which 
one can get no benefit unless one plays golf or has a car. 
There may be others known to the initiated, but whereas 
in any big city in Europe one can easily run to the country 
sure of a comfortable inn at a moderate price without any 
searching, in New York the problem is almost as difficult 
as finding a good glass of Chambertin. I have discovered it 
is little wonder that editors complain it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to get thoughtful, considered, more or 
less philosophical articles. One of them asked me on land- 
ing to give him my idea for articles when I had been here 
a fortnight. At the expiration of the time I had to confess 
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that although I had never been so busy in my life and had 
had innumerable impressions, I “had not had time” (how 
incessantly one hears the phrase here) to develop a single 
idea. 

It is often said that New York is not America, and | 
should try some of the smaller places—New Haven, Cam- 
bridge, or others. The first statement, of course, is true, 
but there is also another thing to be said. New York 7s our 
American metropolis. Compared with it, all these smaller 
places are provincial, however delightful in many other 
- aspects of living. The only city of our own which we can 
compare with London is New York. These smaller places 
must be compared with the provincial towns of England, 
such as Manchester, Bath, or, if you will, Oxford and 
Cambridge. In the provincial towns of both countries you 
miss some of the things that only a metropolis affords—the 
sense of being the centre of the country’s life, the possibil- 
ity of infinitely varied social and intellectual contacts, mu- 
sic and the theatre, the succession of exhibitions of art. It 
seems to me to be a national calamity that in our own great- 
est city, which possesses these things in abundance and with 
high excellence, the increasing difficulty of leading a sane, 
comfortable, comely life should be becoming insuperable 
for many of us. Only the young can stand it. 

After some weeks of New York I fled to Washington, 
known of old and this time even more heartily hospitable 
than ever. It may be that Washingtonians are no kinder 
than the dwellers in our other cities, for we are essentially 
a kindly and helpful folk, but assuredly there can be few 
who surpass them. The city is also the most beautiful I 
know in our own land. The mere fact that it contains more 
trees than any other in the world, with Paris second, is in it- 
self something for which to be deeply grateful. As I sit in 
my large old-fashioned room, with a ginkgo tree swaying 
at one window and with wistaria vines drooping over the 
other, both affording a view of Lafayette Square with its 
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forest wealth of unusual species, I realize, after the horror 
of almost treeless New York, what healing of the spirit 
there lies in the balm of mere leafage. 

Moreover, there is in Washington an institution which 
perhaps should be a source of more legitimate pride than 
any other in our whole country. The Library of Congress, 
under the singularly far-sighted administration of Dr. 
Herbert Putnam aided by generous grants from Congress, 
has achieved a unique position in the world of learning. It 
is not merely that in the substantive value of its material 
and its serviceability it now ranks with the British Museum 
and the Bibliothéque Nationale but that, thanks to the rare 
vision of the Librarian, it has become something far more 
than a mere collection of books. In the spirit which ani- 
mates the entire staff, in the ease of access provided to the 
materials, in all the facilities and amenities offered to the 
visiting scholar, it is unlike any other institution, and, with 
its accompanying social and intellectual contacts, offers as 
great an inducement to the man of letters as can be offered 
by any institution in the world. 

Washington also is fortunate in the countryside which 
lies about it. As I sat yesterday afternoon on the wide ve- 
randah of a private house overlooking a long and peaceful 
reach of the Potomac below Mount Vernon, the tempta- 
tion was strong to ask, “Why care about anything else? 
Why not slip easily into so easy a life?” In another respect, 
however, Washington illustrates all too clearly an unfor- 
tunate feature in our national culture. In London or Paris 
are centered the business, artistic, intellectual, and political 
activities of their countries. Although Washington is the 
capital of ours, after some months in it one begins to feel 
somewhat cut off from most of the currents of living 
America other than the political, and this in spite of the 
constant flowing in and out of distinguished American spe- 
cialists in many lines. One meets them, and they are gone. 
If in New York one feels one is living in a great business 
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establishment, one similarly comes to feel here, to some ex- 
tent, that one is living in a government bureau. The mere 
government in all its branches and departments over- 
shadows all else as a college overshadows the rest of life in 
a “college town.” Although Washington is far more hu- 
mane than New York, one does not lead a fully rounded 
existence here any more than there. One wants, after a 
while, when one wants it, and not on some rare occasion 
only, to go to the theatre, or hear some music, or rest one’s 
mind by looking at a great painting, or amuse oneself by 
dropping in at an exhibition of current art, or to be able to 
rummage around in such bookshops as one may find even 
in such small cities as Amsterdam or Stockholm. 

It is this lack of general cultural background which 
makes our smaller American cities appear thin after a 
while in spite of so much that is delightful in them other- 
wise. All these things, which should be part of the daily 
food for our minds, come to seem far off and impossibly 
remote. What happened to Lord Cecil in another regard 
when some time ago he came over here to lecture on the 
League of Nations, is what happens to most of us in this. 
Meeting a man I know here, Lord Cecil was asked, before 
he started on his western tour, why he was so keen on the 
League. He answered, “All through the war, even in Eng- 
land, I could hear the guns. Since the war I have still, in 
my mind, heard those guns. That is why.” On his return 
from his tour, my friend met him again, and Lord Cecil 
said he felt he had made a failure. “I could not put my 
heart into my appeals,” he said, “because I could not be so 
keen myself. In the great Mississippi Valley I was so far 
away, everything was so far away, I could no longer hear 
the guns.” It is so with all of us. We go abroad where our 
starved cultural emotions can feed in daily ease on so many 
of the things that help to make us fully rounded human be- 
ings. We fondly think that, in spite of every effort re- 
quired, we will not let them go out of our lives again. And 
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then we come home, and to a great extent these things are 
not to be had; life is insistent; and we no longer hear the 
guns. 

I find it so in my own case, and am not merely casting 
stones of reproach at others. I find myself tending to amass 
impressions and facts, and to be enormously busy assem- 
bling them in the fashion of a Ph.D. thesis, rather than in 
pondering them and thinking. The apparatus for doing 
just that sort of thing is tremendous in our country, but I 
do not find it transforming myself in any way, just as I do 
not find the American college transforming its students. 
It is all too much on the surface. I am told, and it may be 
so, that Shakespeare is one of the idols of the American 
people, yet one rarely hears anyone quote a word of his in 
conversation or give expression to a thought that would in- 
dicate familiarity with him. Most of us over here do not 
somehow assimilate to our spirits even the culture that we 
derive from books. It remains at best a sort of “knowledge.” 

The hurried, confused, tiring life we lead is itself a 
proof. As for the absence of the other cultural experiences 
I have mentioned, its cramping effect is well illustrated by 
the remark of a young Italian in the foreign service whom 
I met at luncheon the other day. He said it was all pleasant 
and interesting here but that he had not realized how he 
was missing something vital until a few weeks ago he hap- 
pened to be in New Orleans, in an old café in what is left 
of the French quarter. “There,” he said, “was a little of 
the atmosphere of the Latin and unconsciously I began to 
sing. I suddenly felt reinvigorated all through me, as 
though I had been starved and had been given a glass of 
wine, and realized that I had not sung before in America.” 
We are all of us more or less starving one side or another 
of our beings here. In the four months I have been home 
I have talked with innumerable people, educated and de- 
lightful and interesting. But as I look back over the con- 
versations I can recall in only very few cases, and those in 
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a somewhat special group, an allusion to music, painting, 
poetry, or any of the arts. Leaving aside a few people, 
more or less directly concerned with these things profes- 
sionally, it has been almost as though I had come to a world 
where they were non-existent. Of course, they do exist 
here, and some of them in admirable shape, but the point 
is that they do not, so far as one can judge from general 
talk, form a really integral part of our lives. The conver- 
sations have usually dealt with facts or anecdotes, and 
those generally confined to the major interest and occupa- 
tion of the person talking, though there are, of course, de- 
lightful exceptions. One is all too likely, however, if one 
wants to change the topic to have also to change one’s 
companion. 

For myself, as for others, much that was my simple daily 
fare in Europe has disappeared over here. For one thing, 
the past seemed somehow to drop below my horizon with 
the sudden completeness of a setting sun at sea. What has 
become of Goethe, Dante, Milton, the classics, and all the 
rest of the reading that came so naturally and seemingly 
inevitably in London? In the four months past the only 
reading I have done outside of my day’s work has consisted 
of a few poems of Masefield. Like so many here, I have 
“no time.”’ Thanks to the kindness of a Washington friend, 
I have just spent an afternoon at Monticello. Jefferson, 
with his wide and versatile culture, could be happy on his 
marvellous hilltop. But Jefferson had spent five years in 
Paris. It is possible to live long on food that does not con- 
tain the right ingredients in the right proportions. One can 
make out even if some of one’s organs are under-nourished. 
It is the same with our spiritual life, but neither condition 
is a healthy or a happy one. The accumulation of neither 
facts, paid bills, nor even a few bonds can permanently 
satisfy us. 

That there is deep dissatisfaction with such a life is, as 
I have said, amply apparent about us to-day, as it is in the 
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letters which come to me in a constant stream from 
strangers. That even those who disagree with much of my 
comment on America believe down in their sub-conscious- 
ness that it is true would seem to be indicated by the evi- 
dent irritation aroused by the fact that I have lived a year 
in England and may live there some more, for some months 
each year, before settling here at home for good. It clearly 
indicates an inferiority complex. A country that feels sure 
of its own culture and its value looks with equanimity upon 
any of its sons who choose for a while to live out of it. 
Neither Germans nor English nor Japanese become deeply 
aroused by a compatriot’s going abroad for a few years, 
but I have been amazed at the strength of the irritation 
caused in many cases by my living fourteen months in Eu- 
rope, even though I have no intention of a permanent stay 
there. The resentment is much like that which might be 
expressed by a crowd of boys towards one who went to 
play some afternoon with another “gang.” 

We are incredibly rich in every sort of educational in- 
stitution and huge endowments and “foundations,” and we 
are so energetic that we burn ourselves out by forty-five 
or fifty. A visiting foreigner told me that one of his most 
insistent impressions here was the absence of old men and 
the great numbers of middle-aged or young widows. In 
spite of all our institutional apparatus we somehow miss 
the heart of the matter. It is the old tale that knowledge 
comes but wisdom lingers. What is to be the end? Is New 
York a portent? It had a magnificent site, between its two 
rivers and looking down its unsurpassed harbor. It was a 
pleasant place of habitation in my boyhood, not so far dis- 
tant. Yet with what seems like insane frenzy for mere big- 
ness it has sacrificed every advantage it possessed and has 
made itself such an uncomfortable place in which to live 
that people who can do so are fleeing from it as they would 
from a plague spot. Some of the younger people I know, 
although by no means all of them, who are strong in nerves, 
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still enjoy its excitement, but, on the other hand, I could 
count nearly a score of older men in my own acquaintance 
who have left it with resentment and vow they will go 
back to it as seldom as possible. 

The country is so vast that no generalization or predic- 
tion is possible. One desponds, and then one thinks of the 
Library of Congress. So far, however, our machinery js 
more in evidence than our product. In Washington, the 
building of the Folger Memorial is slowly rising to house 
the greatest collection of Shakespeareana in the world, 
with a princely endowment, but Shakespeare is on no one’s 
tongue, and Walter Hampden played “Hamlet” here to 
a half empty house. The Lincoln Memorial is raised in 
austere beauty, but the people ruin the beauty of every road 
leading out of the city with filling stations and signboards 
and litter. 

And so I wonder as I prepare, not without many regrets, 
to leave Lafayette Square for another stay in Kensington 
Gardens, whether it is, after all, so reprehensible that some 
of us who can should submit ourselves for a time to those 
cultural influences that are less easily attainable here, to 
learn something of the good of many lands and many 
peoples in order that so far as we can and in our own way 
we may perhaps render better service to our own. 


LAFAYETTE SQUARE, WASHINGTON, 
JuLy, 1930. 
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THE BUCKLES OF SUPERIOR DOSSET 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


N the year 1821 “Superior Dosset”? Forsyte came to 

Town—if not precisely on a milk-white pony. Ac- 

cording to the testimony of Aunt Ann, noted for pre- 

cision, to young Jolyon on holiday from Eton, the mi- 
gration from Bosport was in fact tribal and effected in two 
post-shays and the Hzghflier coach. 

“Tt was after our dear mother’s death, and our father— 
that is your grandfather, Jo dear—was very taciturn on 
the journey; he was never a man who showed his feelings. 
I had your Aunt Susan in arms, and your Uncle Timothy 
—two years old, such an interesting child—in the first 
post-shay with your grandfather. And your dear father, he 
was so dependable and very like you—he must have been 
fifteen then, just your age—he had your Aunts Juley and 
Hester with him and your Uncle Nicholas, who was four, 
in the second post-shay; and your Uncles James and 
Swithin and Roger were on the coach. I am afraid Swithin 
was very naughty with his pea-shooter on the journey. We 
started early in the morning, and we all went for the night 
to your Great-Uncle Edgar’s at Primrose Hill. I remember 
he still wore knee breeches and a very large bunch of seals. 
Of course, we were all in black. Your grandfather wore 
black for two years after our dear mother’s death; he felt 
it very much, though he never said anything.” 

“What was he like, Auntie?” 

“Strongly built, my dear, with a high color. In those 
days they drank a great deal of wine, especially Madeira.” 

“But what was he?” 

“He began as a mason, dear.” 
“A freemason? ” 
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“Not at first. A stonemason. You see, /zs father was g 
farmer, and he apprenticed your grandfather to a stone- 
mason, so that he should learn all about building. I think it 
was a very wise decision, because in those days there were 
such opportunities for builders, so your grandfather soon 
made his way. He was becoming quite a warm man when 
we came to London.” And Aunt Ann’s shrewd eyes ap- 
praised her nephew. 

He had risen, and was standing, slender in his first tail- 
coat, against the mantelpiece, looking downward at his 
boots. Elegant the dear boy looked, but a little embarrassed, 
as if his nerves had received a shock. Of course, he was at 
Eton among the nobility. And she said with decision: 

“We should never be ashamed of our origin, dear Jo. 
The Forsytes are very good country stock, and have always 
been men of their word, and that is the great thing. And 
our dear mother was a lady in every respect. Her name was 
Pierce—a Devonshire family—and she was the daughter 
of a solicitor at Bosport who was very respected. He died 
bankrupt because his partner ran away with some funds, 
and all his fortune went to make up the loss. She had a 
sweet face and was most particular how we spoke and be- 
haved. This is her miniature.” 

Young Jolyon moved over and saw an oval face with 
fair hair parted in the middle and drawn in curves across 
the forehead, dark gray eyes looking up at him from rather 
deep beneath the brows, a chin with a delicate point, and 
shoulders shrouded in lace. 

“Your grandfather was devoted to her in his way. For 
years after we first came to London he worked all day long, 
and at night I used to see him sitting up in his little study 
with his plans and his estimates—he couldn’t bear to go to 
bed. And then he took to horse exercise. It was such a 
mercy.” 

Young Jolyon looked up. His brow had cleared, as if his 
grandfather had at last done something creditable. 
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“Of course, on the farm, when he was a boy, he used to 
ride. And when he took to it again, he went riding every 
day until his gout got too bad.” 

“Qh! had he gout, too, Aunt Ann?” 

“Yes, dear, gout was much more prevalent then than it 
is now. In some ways your grandfather was rather like 
your Uncle Swithin, only much shorter. He was fond of a 
horse, and quite a judge of wine.” 

Young Jolyon caressed his waistcoat, as if smothering 
emotion at these marks of gentility, subtle enough to see 
that his aunt was watching him for signs of snobbery. 

“Where did you live, Auntie?” 

“Well, at first, dear, we took a house on Primrose Hill 
close to your Great-Uncle Edgar. We lived there many 
years till we moved into a house of our own that your 
grandfather built, in St. John’s Wood; and there we lived 
till his death in 1850, when we came here, of course, with 
your Uncle Timothy.” 

“What sort of houses did my grandfather build, 
Auntie?” 

“I don’t know that I ever saw any, dear, except the one 
we lived in. But I believe they were always very good 
value. At first I think they were mostly out Fulham way, 
and some were at Brighton, but later they were in St. 
John’s Wood. That was then the coming part of London. 
He was not at all what is called a jerry-builder. He had a 
funny nickname among his cronies—‘Superior Dosset.’” 

“Why? ”» 

“Well, for one thing he never liked being called a Dor- 
setshire man, he always said he was born just over the 
berder in Devonshire, though the parish was in Dorset and 
the church, but he always looked down on Dorsetshire 
people—he used to say they were a cocky lot—he had 
funny expressions; and that made them tease him. He was 
quite a character. Some people, of course, might have 
called him perverse.” 
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“And how did he dress, Auntie? ” 

Aunt Ann replaced the miniature with her long thin 
fingers, and from the little drawer took forth another. 

“That is your grandfather, my dear—painted in 1820, 
just before cur dear mother’s death.” 

Young Jolyon saw a florid face, clean-shaven, with eye- 
brows running a little up and bumps above them, a wide 
rather fleshy mouth, a straight broad nose, a broad cleft 
chin; light eyes that seemed to hold a jape under their 
thick lids; brown hair brushed back from a well-formed 
forehead, a neck swathed in a white stock, a blue coat 
short-waisted and with tails, a double waistcoat light- 
colored, a bunch of seals on a black ribbon—no lower half 
to him at all. 

“Tid he wear trousers? ” 

“Yes, dear, generally buff, I think, till after our 
mother’s death. But in the evening he wore knee breeches, 
and his shoes had buckles. I still have them. Some day I 
shall give them to you, because after your dear father you 
will be the head of the family, just as my father was in his 
day.” 

“Oh! was my grandfather the eldest too?” 

“Yes, like his father before him; the name Jolyon goes 
with that. You must never forget that, dear Jo. It is a great 
responsibility.” 

“1d rather have the buckles without the responsibility, 
Auntie.” 

His aunt lowered her spectacles till they were below the 
aquilinity of her nose. So, she could see her nephew better, 
and her thin fingers with three rings and pointed nails in- 
terlaced slowly, as if tatting some slow conclusion. Dear 
Jo! Was he being taught to take things lightly? Eton—it 
was nice, of course, and very distinguished, but perhaps a 
little dangerous! And her eyes chased him down from the 
wave of fair hair on his forehead to the straps confining his 
trousers to his boots. Was he not becoming a little foppish? 
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“Your grandfather, dear, always took his position seri- 
ously. I could tell you a story—” 

“Hooray!” 

Aunt Ann frowned. Yes! It would do him good to hear. 

“It was in the year when your dear father and his friend 
Nick Treffry had just set up for themselves in tea. That 
would be about six years after we came to London. Your 
grandfather had done very well with his building, so that 
he had been able to give all the boys a good education; 
your Uncle Nicholas especially was such a promising little 
chap, and your Uncle James was just in his articles—he 
was admitted a solicitor afterwards on his twenty-first 
birthday, and that is the earliest possible. But in spite of all 
the expense we were to him, your grandfather had put by 
quite a lot of money; though we were still living on Prim- 
rose Hill and so we saw a great deal of your Uncle Edgar; 
and, indeed, your grandfather had invested some of his 
money in your uncle’s business—” 

“What was that, Auntie?” 

“Jute, dear. Your grandfather was not a partner with 
him, but he was interested. Uncle Edgar was not at all like 
your grandfather; he was a very amiable man, but rather 
weak, and I am afraid he paid too much attention to other 
people’s advice. Anyway he was tempted to gamble for 
what I think is called ‘the rise.’ And very foolishly he did 
not consult your grandfather. So, of course, when your 
grandfather heard of it, he was in a regular stew. Of 
course, I took a little our dear mother’s place, and I can 
remember his saying: ‘What on earth is the chap about— 
weak-kneed beggar—gambling for a rise! Mark my 
words, Ann, he’ll be in Queer Street in no time!’” 

Aunt Ann paused, recalling that far scene. The stocky 
figure of her father bent forward over the mahogany of 
the old dining table now in the room below, his broad, 
short-fingered hand suddenly clenching, the flush of blood 


below his eyes, screwed up in the visioning of Queer Street. 
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“And was he, Auntie?” 

“Yes, dear. It was that dreadful year when everything 
went down suddenly, especially jute. Poor Uncle Edgar 
was so amiable that he never seemed to realize that other 
people could be hard and greedy.” 

“Was he ruined, Auntie?” 

“T was going to tell you. As I said, your grandfather was 
not in partnership with Uncle Edgar, and as soon as he 
heard what Uncle Edgar had done, he sold his investment 
and saved his bacon, as he would have called it. And then 
jute went down instead of up, and Uncle Edgar was 
threatened with bankruptcy. Your grandfather went 
through a dreadful time making up his mind whether to 
help him or not. You see, he knew it would mean years of 
setback for him in his building business, and for all of us 
great economy, and going without things that we were ac- 
customed to. And he felt your uncle’s conduct in not con- 
sulting him very much—he used to say bitter things about 
him. It all came to a head one evening when your Uncle 
Edgar cried—he was not a strong character. I can see him 
now: he had large red bandana handkerchiefs, and he sat 
there with his face all buried in one. Your grandfather was 
walking up and down talking about his expecting him to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for him, and he wasn’t 
going to, not he. I thought he would have had a fit. And 
then, suddenly, he stopped and looked a long time at Uncle 
Edgar. ‘Edgar,’ he said, ‘you’re a poor fish. But I’m the 
head of the family, and I’m not going to see the name dis- 
honored. Here, get out, and to-morrow I'll see you 
through.’” 


“And did he, Auntie?” 

“Yes, Jo. It was a terrible sacrifice. But I think we were 
all glad; we were fond of Uncle Edgar, and it would have 
made such a scandal to have him go bankrupt, especially as 
he had not been quite straight. We never saw very much of 
him after, but he died better off than ever, entirely owing 
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to your grandfather. So you see, dear, it doesn’t do to take 
responsibility lightly.” Her nephew had ceased to look at 
her, as if he had suddenly perceived why he had been told 
the story. 

“T should have thought it did, Auntie, if he died better 
off than ever.” 

Aunt Ann smiled. Really, the dear boy was very 
naughty! 

“Jo,” she said, grave again, “I can tell you another story 
of your grandfather.” 

“Oh! do, Auntie!” 

“This was in the Thirties, very hard years for every- 
body; and your grandfather was building some houses in 
Brighton. He was always a man who cut his coat to fit his 
cloth; but he used to tell me that if he made five per cent 
on his money with those houses, it would be all he could 
hope for. I remember it all very clearly because just then I 
was so hoping he would do well, I had a special reason.” 
Aunt Ann paused, seeing again her special reason in peg- 
top trousers looking down at her all braided and crinolined 
on the sofa; hearing again his voice, so manly, saying: 
“Dear Ann, may I speak to your father?” hearing again 
her own answer: “Please wait, dear Edward, Papa is so pre- 
occupied just now. But if, as I hope, things go well—next 
year I shall, I trust, be able to leave him and the dear 
children.” 

“What special reason, Auntie? ” 

“Oh! never mind that, dear. As I was saying, your 
grandfather was extremely anxious because those houses 
meant turning the corner of all his difficulties. It was a 
dreadful year, and I am sorry to say there was a great deal 
of chicanery.” 

“What is chicanery? ” 

“Chicanery, dear, means trying to get the better of your 
neighbor at all costs.” 

“Did grandfather get the better of anyone?” 
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Aunt Ann looked at her nephew sharply. 

“No,” she said, “they got the better of him, Jo.” 

“Oh! Go on, Auntie. How interesting! I do want to 
hear.” 

“Well, one day your grandfather came home from 
Brighton in a dreadful taking. It was a long time before | 
could quieten him down to tell me what had happened. It 
seems that three of those houses wouldn’t dry. The first 
houses were all right, so, of course, your grandfather never 
suspected anything. But the man who supplied the build- 
ing material had taken advantage to mix some of it with 
sea water instead of fresh. I could never make out what he 
gained by it, or whether he had done it out of ignorance, 
but your grandfather was convinced that he was a rascal. 
‘They won’t dry, they won’t dry,’ he kept on saying. I 
think if he had died that moment those words would have 
been printed on his heart. You see, it meant ruination to his 
reputation as a builder. And then it seems somebody 
showed him a way by which he could make the houses 
seem dry although in wet weather they never really would 
be. That night I heard him, long after I went to bed, walk- 
ing about in his room next door; but in the morning I heard 
him mutter: ‘No, I’m jiggered if I will!’ He had made up 
his mind, after a dreadful struggle, not to be party to any 
trick.” 

“And what happened then, Auntie?” 

“Well, he just took those three houses down and built 
them afresh—it cost him thousands.” 

“TDidn’t he make the man who used the sea water pay!” 

“He tried to, Jo; but the man went bankrupt. It aged 
your grandfather very much. We ail felt it dreadfully.” 

Aunt Ann was silent, lost in memory of how she had 
felt it. Edward! . . . Her nephew’s voice recalled her. 

“Grandfather didn’t go bankrupt himself, did he, 
Auntie?” 

“No, Jo; but very nearly. Perhaps it was all for the 
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best. It made him very respected, and in after years he was 
always glad that he had been so aboveboard.” 

She looked up startled; young Jolyon was examining 
her face in a peculiar manner. 

“T expect you had a sad time, Auntie.” 

Aunt Ann’s lips firmed themselves against the suspicion 
of being pitied. 

“So you see, dear,” she said, “your grandfather had 
good principles, and that is the great thing.” 

“Did he go to Church, and that?” 

“Not very much. He was brought up to be a Wesleyan, 
so he never quite approved of Church. He used to say the 
service was full of fallals. Of course, we all liked Church 
much better than Chapel, and he never interfered with our 
going.” 

“T expect he was glad not to go at all, really.” 

Aunt Ann covered her mouth with a little paper fan. 

“You mustn’t be flippant, dear.” 

“Oh! no, Auntie; I meant it.” 

“Well, Jo, I don’t think I should call your grandfather 
a very religious man after our dear mother’s death. He 
always grudged that so much.” 

“Did my father get on well with him?” 

“Not very. Your father was so much our mother’s boy.” 

“I see.” 

“Yes, dear, your grandfather was always so occupied 
that he hadn’t much time for us children. I think he was 
perhaps fonder of me than of any of us.” 

“TI expect that was because you were so good, Auntie.” 

“Hssh! Jo. You mustn’t make fun of me. I was the only 
one old enough to talk to when our mother died.” 

“T thought you said my father was my age.” 

“Yes, but in those days people did not talk to children 
as they do now.” 

Young Jolyon did not reply, but he tilted his chin 
slightly. Children! 
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“How much money did he leave, Auntie, after all 
that?” ; 

“Thirty thousand pounds, dear, divided equally amongst 
the ten of us—he was very just.” 

Young Jolyon took out his watch; it was an old one of 
his father’s, and he liked to take it out. 

“T must go now, Auntie; I’m meeting a man at Madame 
Tussaud’s. Oh! might I have those buckles?” 

Aunt Ann’s eyes lingered on him; he was her favorite, 
though to admit it was not in her character. 

“Are you to be trusted with them, dear?” 

“Of course I am.” 

“They’re an heirloom, Jo. Don’t you think we’d better 
wait till you’re older?” 

“Oh! Auntie, as if I wasn’t —!” 

Aunt Ann’s fingers rummaged in the little drawer. 

“Well, on condition that you take the greatest care of 
them. And you mustn’t ever wear them, until you go to 
Court.” 

“To they wear buckles at Court?” 

“T believe so, dear. I have never been. Here they are.” 

From folds of tissue paper she took them out—of old 
blackish paste set in silver. Very discreetly, on the bit of 
black velvet to which they were attached, the two buckles 
gleamed. 

Young Jolyon took them in his hand. Into which of his 
pockets would they go without spoiling a man’s figure? 

“T like them, Auntie.” 

“Yes, dear, they are genuine old paste. Have you some- 
where safe to keep them? ” 

“Oh! yes, P’ve got lots of drawers.” He placed the 
buckles in his tail coat pocket, and bent over to kiss his 
aunt. 

“You won’t sit on them, Jo?” 
“‘We never sit on our tails, Auntie.” 
His aunt’s eyes followed him wistfully to the door, 
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where he turned to wave his hand. Dear Jo! He was grow- 
ing up! Such a pleasure to see him always. He would be 
quite a distinguished-looking man some day, like his dear 
father, only with more advantages. But had she done right 
to give him the buckles? Was he not too young to realize 
the responsibility? She closed the little drawer whence she 
had taken them, and before her eyes there passed the pag- 
eant of old days—days of her childhood and her woman- 
hood with no youth in between. Days of her own respon- 
sibility—mother to all the family from the age of twenty 
on! Just that one abortive courtship—“a lick and a prom- 
ise,” Swithin would call it—snuffed out by sea water and 
her father’s reputation. Did she regret it? No! How could 
she? If her father had not been honest about those houses 
—a man of his word—then, why then she could not have 
given his buckles to dear Jo, as symbols of headship and 
integrity. Edward! Well, he had married very happily 
after all. She had not grudged him the pleasure; his wife 
soon had twins. Perhaps it was all for the best: they were 
always very good to her, her brothers and sisters that 
she had been a mother to, and it was such a pleasure to see 
their dear little children growing up. Why, Soamey would 
be coming in directly on his way back from the Zoo; it 
was his eighth birthday and she had his present ready; a 
box of bricks, so that he could build himself a house—like 
his grandfather, only not—not with sea water . . . Ah! 
...Um!... . Justa little nap, perhaps, before the dear 
little chap came—perhaps a little—um—ah! — 

The thin lips, so generally compressed, puffed slightly 
in their breathing above that square chin resting on her 
cameo. The delicious surge of slumber swayed over the 
brain under the corkscrewed curls; the lips opened once 
and a word came forth: “Bub—Buckles.” 














TWO POEMS 
By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
ONE IN A DARKNESS 


HE house was black as winds could dye it 
And lonelier because wild bees 
Were in its eaves. The Queen Anne doorway 


Was choked up with wild cherry trees. 


At the twilight little owls 
Cried in the trees companionless 
And made it seem a thousand miles 
To the nearest happiness. 


The owner of the house was strong, 
But he was only one alone 

Against a thousand subtle roots 
Creeping where his seeds were sown. 


This master of a house besieged 
Had no time to choose a wife 

Or make friends for himself, for he 
Fought for more than merely life. 


The forest had half won its fight 
To win the buildings back for good, 
There were other things at work 
Than the death-ticks in the wood. 


The man would often catch himself 
Listening when he came from chores, 
And he had grown to be adept 
At taking time to open doors. 
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For his ways he gained the title 
Of queer; none seemed to understand 
That he was one who stood in darkness 


Shielding a candle with his hand. 


GO TO THE BARN WITH A LANTERN 


F you would learn to love the night, 
Cross it by a lantern’s light, 

Go out to feed the living things 

Man has taken beneath his wings. 

The lantern turns you to a god, 

And your shadow as you plod 
Outreaches earth and disappears 
Into the graveyard of the years, 

Where the stars the brighter spread 

For the shadow of your head; 

Your legs are so gigantic grown 
They cover all the earth alone, 

And they move along so fast 

You can feel your heart grow vast. 

You reach the barn and find a place, 

Another universe in space, 

Where you can play the deity, 
Pitch down June and sun and see 

Beauty, standing on four feet 

And wearing velvet, bow and eat. 
These are not eyes that beam on you, 
But piety and globes of dew, 

Fealty, a holy fire, 

Patient, primordial desire. 

The breathings from these nostrils spread 
Into haloes round your head. 

Here in the light, without a mind, 

The cows believe and find you kind, 
Here in the light of a hand-made sun 
Is worship to make a god of one. 
















THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL 
By C. REINOLD NOYES 


URING the past twelve months we have lived 
through another grim and tragic economic epi- 
sode. Frankenstein’s monster has again taken 
his toll. While at first it seemed to many to be 
no more than a necessary “coming down to earth” after a 
time of crazy speculation, and likely to be without effect 
on the substantial realities, it proved in its “dénouement” 
to be of far more serious proportions than that, and it has 
shaken the business structure to its foundations. The worst 
is over, and we are, as always, on the “road to recovery.” 
To-day we can heave sighs of relief—perhaps also of re- 
gret—forget the past, and start the patient process of re- 
building. But can we all? Is it not time for the thinking 
minority to take stock of ourselves and our institutions and, 
while the rigors of the hard experience still goad us, en- 
deavor to determine the cause and cure of these frequent 
calamities which dog our progress, in the hope that we may 
eventually rid ourselves of the curse under which we have 
been living, once and for all? It seems an opportune time 
to draw attention to the problem in a constructive way. 
To anyone who undertakes to examine the nature and 
causes of the recurring economic disasters which have 
marked the history of the Western world for the last cen- 
tury or two, there is a constant temptation to fall back on 
the analogy—and that in no sardonic humor—of the 
workings of strong drink on the human system. Preceding 
such crises there is always a history of progressive intoxica- 
tion. Some form of stimulant is being absorbed into the 
body economic which at first enhances well-being—or the 
sense of well-being—then begins to exaggerate the dis- 
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posal of energy; then comes to require larger and larger 
doses in order to maintain the excited state; and finally re- 
sults in an extreme degree of physical and mental depres- 
sion if the stimulant is withdrawn, or eventual complete 
collapse if it is not. During the heightened state there ap- 
pears a mental condition which is only comparable to a 
psychopathic “delusion of grandeur.” 

As a matter of fact, the use of this analogy begs the 
question. For it assumes a stimulant in the economic case; 
a stimulant the existence of which cannot yet be said to have 
been definitely accepted in scientific circles; and which is 
seen by the ordinary observer only in its effects, not in its 
administration. The conservative on the street who decries 
the madness and extravagance of a debauch of prosperity 
rarely assigns it an extrinsic cause but presupposes as its 
basis an intrinsic and inherent weakness of human nature. 
On the other hand, there is growing evidence in the scien- 
tific literature that this tide of prosperity and ebb of de- 
pression, which has come to be called the “business cycle,” 
is on the way to be identified with that other process which, 
in its extreme degree, is known as inflation and deflation. 
The failure so far to agree on their complete identity seems 
to be due to the fact that, in the mild case, the money cause 
does not stand out so conspicuously from accompanying 
symptoms; and to the fact that there is still a curious 
failure to recognize that to-day in the most advanced 
economies, bank money has almost wholly superseded that 
money which much economic literature still regards as the 
only money—namely, paper money. While France and 
Germany can still show inflation from note issues, when 
inflation appears in England and the United States it ap- 
pears from the newer form of money—bank deposits. 

On the whole, I believe we are warranted in proceeding 
to examine the matter on the assumption that the business 
cycle is in essence something between a mild and an ex- 
treme case of inflation and deflation. Then, to return to the 
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original analogy, it would follow that the stimulant which 
causes the intoxication of the economic system is in reality 
an excessive issue of whatever money is in general use, _ 

This disease of inflation is the modern economic plague, 
To war, pestilence, and famine we have in recent times 
added a fourth scourge of God, no less disastrous to human 
society. For generations it has from time to time spread 
over the world, bringing with it ruin and suffering hardly 
less severe than that of its historic predecessors. It has be- 
come the commonest and, next to war, the most serious so- 
cial catastrophe of the present epoch. 

Death is an end to suffering. The loss of fortune is but 
a beginning. Financial reverses wreck human lives. This is 
the typical modern tragedy when a man sees his security, 
his hopes, his pride, suddenly destroyed. That structure 
into which, rightly or wrongiy, he has built himself lies in 
ruins before him. It is little wonder that he should often 
choose death to the endurance of despair, humiliation, dis- 
appointment. And, while in the case of the unemployed 
the suffering may be but temporary and more exclusively 
physical, this bleakness of complete poverty spreads over 
a far wider area. During the depression year 1921 total 
realized incomes in the United States shrank ten billions 
of dollars, or 15 per cent. In the case of the workers per- 
haps a quarter of the whole body bore nearly all the loss, 
practically ceasing to receive any income whatever. The 
rest escaped nearly scot-free. But the great mass of nearly 
400,000 business men, who constitute the backbone of our 
economic leadership and represent the great middle class 
of incomes, suffered an average loss of about one-third of 
theirs. The figures are not yet available for the collapse of 
1929-1930, but it is safe to presume that this time the de- 
struction of individual fortunes was even greater than in 
1921. The true loss on this occasion might appear as one 
of principal rather than one of income. How many for- 
tunes were wiped out in the shrinkage of twenty-six bil- 
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lions of dollars, or nearly one-third, in market values of 
the stocks on the New York Stock Exchange alone? 

Those who are impatient of the frailties of human na- 
ture blame men themselves for these troubles of theirs. In 
the widespread belief in a “‘new era” they find a phenome- 
non of social psychology—the mob at its foolishest. This 
judgment is not just. For the always pathetic and often 
tragic results of this destructive contagion there is a social 
responsibility which should lie heavy on the shoulders of 
the leadership and, behind them, those who constitute in- 
telligent public opinion. This frequent calamity is not due 
to an “act of God” nor to a law of nature. It seems to be 
the workings of a very defective human institution. 

Underlying the speculative mania is the illusion of the 
stability of the value of money. That which seems fixed, 
the measure of all other values, is in reality a snare and a 
delusion. It is this social fraud which leads men astray. 
Surely it is not reasonable to attribute to human failings 
the fact that the fever of speculation becomes widespread 
when prices in general are rising. Inflation is at bottom re- 
sponsible for the dire effects—a deceit practised upon al- 
most all of us, wise or foolish, by the nature of our money. 

A brief retrospect of the conspicuous facts of the period 
that has intervened since our post-war deflation—facts 
which are still fresh in mind—will serve as a basis for 
discovering the underlying forces which were working up 
the débacle. It was a time of radical change and of novel 
expedients, so much so that it has been likened to the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the early nineteenth century. Con- 
solidation was free, rampant, and successful. Technique 
was changing radically, particularly in distribution and 
finance. Those men, methods, and concerns in line with the 
trend were increasingly prosperous, and those which were 
not were rapidly fading from the picture. It was a partial 
prosperity of certain types and districts which were, by 
skill or accident, ahead of the procession. Movements of 
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population on a huge scale were causing booms in “back- 
ward” or frontier States. The motor industry was revoly- 
tionizing transportation and the mode of life. Banking was 
shifting its ground from the field of commercial credit to 
the field of securities. The losses from obsolescence were 
huge, but the profits from innovations were far greater. 

After the very wholesome lesson of 1920, no glut of 
commodities was permitted. Credit in its old forms had 
been liquidated and remained low. Production, and even 
productivity, was speeded up, but so was distribution. So 
that the turnover of capital became unbelievably rapid. We 
seemed to be free from those practices and conditions 
which had recently been the mark of “unsound” situations, 
Thus, as the wave of prosperity moved forward and spread 
out from its beginnings in 1924, ignoring or stifling the re- 
cession which should have taken place in 1927, and passing 
on to the hectic days of 1928-1929, those who had been 
swept gradually within the magic circle felt, it seemed, as 
if the old world had changed. It was a “new era.” Old 
rules were out of date; experience of the past no longer 
counted; only young men were needed in the saddle, men 
with nothing to cramp their vision or enterprise; there 
were no limits; there were no flaws; the United States 
would go on gathering economic momentum and each 
year’s successes would continue to pale to insignificance in 
succeeding years. 

Then, from a remarkable and radical revolution of busi- 
ness methods as a sound and beneficial beginning, the 
movement developed into a discounting of the future on a 
huge and growing scale. Such a revolution was assumed to 
be normal to the “new era.” In the first phase the anticipa- 
tion of the future was seen especially in the various fan- 
tastic real estate booms which flourished and faded in 
various districts; and in the extraordinary and noxious 
growth of instalment buying, whereby a great part of the 
people reversed the process of the accumulation of capital 
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and began to enjoy in the present the fruits of future and 
potential income—whereby the grasshoppers and the ants 
were more extremely differentiated than ever before. In 
the second phase, after 1927, came the anticipation of 
future growth of earnings capitalized in the market value 
of corporate stocks. Since there is no limit to hopes and ex- 
pectations, this process could go and did go as far as the 
means to buy permitted. The only way to lose was to sell. 
Buy and grow rich! 

The profits from rising prices made any interest rate 
seem inconsequentially small. The profits from the sale of 
rights—that disingenuous method of raising capital— 
greatly enhanced the yield from distributed earnings alone 
and made stocks appear more “juicy” the while they were 
really being made less so. Finally, the investrnent trust 
sprang up to buy stocks from the public, indirectly sell 
them back again at higher prices, build up a magnificent 
card castle of paper profits upon paper profits—earnings 
accruing from rising values and values rising because of 
these earnings—until they ballooned from the highest 
peak of reality up into the blue sky. At the height of the 
movement men began to realize not only that it had gone 
too far, but that the very foundations were slipping out 
from beneath it. The balance between buying and selling 
was suddenly shifted. Everyone began to try to “cash in” 
at once, and the whole dream castle crashed. 

When we come to look beneath this superficial picture, 
we must emphasize again the fact that this movement was 
in essence a discounting of the future. Now the discounting 
process is a function of money. It cannot be performed 
without money. Without ample supplies of money, then, 
this movement could not have got under way. The future 
might have been real; the expectations might have been 
justified; but the discounting could not have been accom- 
plished. It was the elastic supply of bank credit which fer- 
mitted, if, indeed, it did not cause, the whole business. 
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To put the main thesis as simply and succinctly as pos- 
sible and without pretense of scientific accuracy, we have 
this chain of cause and effect. Given an ample potential 
supply of bank credit, the mildest increase of business ac- 
tivity can continually stimulate itself to further growth, 
For as it grows it calls this new bank credit into existence, 
and thus there is presented a continuous increment in de- 
mand. This continuous increment necessarily occasions at 
every moment an excess of demand over supply. As a result 
a seller’s market supervenes, and production is stimulated 
to meet the situation with expansion of output, or advances 
in price, or both. With increasingly active production and 
perhaps higher prices, earnings increase. The security mar- 
kets then begin to capitalize these growing earnings in the 
prices of corporate stocks. Thereafter further issues of new 
bank credit may be drawn either into commodity or into 
security markets depending on the special circumstances 
of the case. In the last cycle almost the entire effect on 
prices was confined to the market for securities, although 
production of goods and services was greatly stimulated in 
volume without rising prices. In either case it is the new 
money which permits the expression of this increased de- 
mand and, so to speak, finances the rise in prices. As fast 
as it does so, the purchasing power of the dollar in terms of 
goods, or securities, or both, falls. For one is but the com- 
plement of the other. Roughly speaking, the more excess 
money there is, the less it is worth. Thus the apparent 
profits are largely illusory since what has occurred is in 
fact as much a depreciation in the value of money as it is 
an appreciation in the value of goods or securities. 

Eventually, this process reaches its limit because the po- 
tential bank credit is, for one reason or another, exhausted. 
When it does so, demand must fall back into equivalence 
with supply; for there is no longer any means of financing 
an excess of demand. Prices stop advancing because the 
stimulant has been withdrawn. When the possibility of 
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spectacular profits from rising prices comes to an end, then 
all those who have been carrying goods or securities “for 
the rise” unanimously decide to take their profits. Such 
veneral “cashing in” precipitates a decline in prices 
whether of securities or of commodities, for the majority 
have now become sellers instead of, as before, buyers. The 
credit structure which has been built up in the process of 
increasing bank money begins to look dubious because 
values and profits are declining. When prices decline, assets 
shrink and liabilities do not. These impairments of net 
worth destroy the basis of credit and necessitate forced 
liquidation of assets to meet liabilities. Possible buyers for 
these assets hang back, knowing that they can make their 
own terms, or fearful, in the state of uncertainty, to make 
any bids. The suspicion or knowledge that certain bor- 
rowers or banks are in financial difficulties adds fuel to the 
flames. The failure of one debtor to meet his engagements 
involves all his creditors. Thus the disease spreads. Fear 
pervades the economic organization. All liquidation, vol- 
untary and forced, contracts bank credit and consequently 
bank deposits. The annual increment of new money has 
now turned into a decrement because income and even 
working capital are being used to retire debt to banks in- 
stead of being used to make new purchases. This reduces 
demand so that it is less than supply. It becomes necessary 
to reduce production, thereby to reduce income, and this 
again reduces demand. The vicious circle continues, gradu- 
ally abating, until the end is reached in a new stability. 

These three stages in the typical movement may be de- 
scribed as expansion, limitation, and liquidation of bank 
credit. While all the symptoms of the collapse accompany 
the last stage, it can hardly be argued that the necessity of 
liquidation is the cause of the difficulties. It is rather the 
result. Is it, then, the limitation on further expansion that 
causes the trouble? That is the point, at least, at which the 
trouble begins. 
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At present, money in this country is freely elastic within 
limits set by the gold reserve and the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. Eventually, it comes to the end of that rope. Never- 
theless, it cannot be said that it is this limitation which js 
responsible for the collapse. For, as we have recently seen 
demonstrated abroad, the nation which expands beyond the 
limit, perhaps forsaking the gold basis, does not succeed 
thereby in continuing its prosperity nor in meeting better 
the “needs of agriculture and commerce.” It merely suc- 
ceeds in impairing or destroying its monetary system in its 
entirety. It is, therefore, evident that the stop which the 
limitation puts to the expansion of money is not the cause 
of the collapse. Rather it is the means of preventing a 
worse trouble—of stopping the process short of complete 
disaster. 

The cure for inflation is not to avoid deflation. It is 
rather to prevent the inflation itself. Once begun there is 
no cure for it. Thus we must go back to the first stage itself 
to place the real responsibility for the eventual difficulties. 
It appears that inflation and its consequent evils must be 
due to the way our modern monetary system is organized 
in that, unlike the former “hard money,” it can expand 
freely and rapidly until it reaches a limit. Or, more accu- 
rately, since such expansion is now subject in some con- 
siderable degree to control by the Federal Reserve system, 
let us say that the responsible cause seems to be that money 
is enabled and encouraged to expand freely and rapidly 
during the early stages of growing business activity but 
that its expansion soon reaches a point where it must be 
curbed. If so, it must be the defective apparatus for, or 
unwise handling of, the control of the total quantity of 
bank credit in these early stages of expansion which per- 
mits the disastrous swings from glut to famine. 

Years ago a noted Chicago banker, the late James B. 
Forgan, had evidently arrived at this conclusion. He is re- 
ported to have said in an address: “In the long run com- 
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merce suffers more from periods of over-abundance of 
money than from those of scarcity. The origin of each re- 
curring period of tight money can be traced to preceding 
periods of easy money. Whenever money becomes so over- 
abundant, that bankers, in order to keep it earning some- 
thing, have to force it out at abnormally low rates of in- 
terest, the foundations are laid for a period of stringency 
in the not far distant future, for then speculation is en- 
couraged, prices are inflated, and all sorts of securities are 
floated.” 

There can be no more impressive proof of the truth of 
this analysis than a simple setting forth of the facts for the 
period under discussion. The following table shows the 
changes that have taken place during each year in the net 
demand deposits (bank money ) of all member banks of the 
Federal Reserve system. Against these figures are applied 
a reminder of the business conditions which obtained at the 
same time and a statement of the apparent policy that was 
being followed concurrently by the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. It will be seen that practically all the increase in 
demand deposits for the entire period took place in the 
relatively quiet years, 1922, 1924, and 1927, in which 
business was starting (or being pushed) on the upgrade. 


Increase Decrease Per cent Control Business 
Year (1 Millions of Dollars) (Plus or Minus) Policy Character 
1922 1,754 Plus 12% Expansion Little boom 
stimulated 
1923 173 Plus 1% Stability Curbed 
enforced 
1924 2,092 Plus 13% Expansion Boom 
stimulated 
1925 792 Plus 4% Boom 
continued 
1926 338 Minus 2% Stability Tired 
enforced 
1927 1,183 Plus 6% Expansion Rejuvenated 
stimulated 
1928 161 Minus 1% Contraction Runaway 
enforced 
1929 147 Minus 1% Contraction Wild boom 


enforced collapse 
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In the foregoing I have referred to the machinery for 
the control of the quantity of bank credit. The reader wil] 
recall that this machinery was re-designed at the time of 
the installation of the Federal Reserve system. Since that 
time the control has become a combination of the old auto- 
matic gold basis with a certain degree of new elasticity, 
within the discretion and subject to the policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system. This is not a suitable place to discuss 
the merits or benefits of this innovation or the wisdom of 
recent Federal Reserve policies. Suffice it to say to those 
who have proceeded in an unreasoning faith in the om- 
nipotence and omniscience of this new institution and who 
have believed that its inauguration marked the end of 
financial ills and dangers, that under its tutelage we have 
had the two greatest inflations and deflations in our finan- 
cial history. True, we have been saved from the money 
panic of old. But that is all that can be said. This should 
not be construed as an attack on either the management or 
the plan of the system. It is neither. It is merely a frank 
statement of fact which it is hoped may help to wake men 
up from a superstitious belief in financial “voodooism”’ so 
that they may endeavor to come to a more scientific, ob- 
jective, and fruitful understanding of a most recondite but 
also most vital matter. 

A brief survey of this relatively new system for con- 
trolling the volume of money may aid the non-technical 
reader to clear his mind of the incrustation of tradition 
which conceals present reality and thus to grasp the essence 
of this question. 

When we speak to-day of the reserves of national banks 
and other members of the Federal Reserve system, we mis- 
use the term. The only asset which a bank cannot use is its 
legal reserve. This so-called reserve is not a true reserve at 
all but purely a limitation on the issuance of credit. A 
member bank cannot make loans and thus create deposits 
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beyond the point permitted by the balance it succeeds in 
keeping at its Federal Reserve bank. Or, conversely, it 
must succeed in maintaining intact at its Federal Reserve 
bank a balance equalling certain legally fixed percentages 
of its outstanding deposits. ‘The true reserves of these banks 
consist in part of call loans, short term notes, and some 
other callable or quickly negotiable paper, the depository 
for which is, in effect, usually Wall Street. Bankers have 
been in the habit of calling this class of “paper” their “sec- 
ondary reserve,” though that term is more correctly re- 
served for the use we shall put it to in the next paragraphs. 
But this is the only present group of assets which bankers 
can call in when depositors move or withdraw their funds. 
The legal reserve with the Federal Reserve banks cannot 
be touched. Nevertheless, it can be expanded, within cer- 
tain limits, by borrowing from or rediscounting with the 
Federal Reserve banks. And this power of expansion con- 
stitutes the rest of the true reserve of member banks. ‘Thus, 
in effect, we have this situation. The legal reserve is not a 
true reserve, except as it can be expanded. And the true re- 
serve is not legal reserve. 

In the aggregate, exactly the same statement holds true 
of the underlying gold reserve which, for the system as a 
whole, is now carried entirely in the Federal Reserve 
banks. In its domestic aspect this gold stock is in no sense 
a reserve. A part of it performs that function in our inter- 
national financial transactions. But for domestic purposes 
it acts only as a limitation on, or regulator of, the supply of 
the principal money (bank deposits and Federal Reserve 
notes). This entire stock of gold is a credit to the member 
banks, representing dollar for dollar the member banks’ 
primary legal reserve. But against the credit thus estab- 
lished there has been charged whatever Federal Reserve 
notes they have taken out to carry or place in circulation. 
Thus only the balance remains to their credit as primary 
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legal reserve. Expansion of deposits to the legal limit on 
this gold basis is as far as the member banks can go of their 
own accord. 

But the Federal Reserve banks have the power to create 
a secondary legal reserve, so-called, and for that purpose 
to multiply this entire gold stock more than twice over for 
notes and almost three times over for banks’ reserves be- 
fore reaching the legal limits. ‘The full potential secondary 
legal reserve is thus measured by the difference between 
the primary reserve limit of one dollar per dollar of gold 
and the maximum permitted, or about three dollars per 
dollar of gold. It is evident from this analysis that changes 
in quantity of the whole stock of gold still affect credit ac- 
cording to the operation of the traditional gold basis be- 
cause they alter the primary reserve. Changes in the use 
of secondary reserve—the extent to which the gold stock 
is multiplied under the control of Federal Reserve bank 
policies—represent the newer elastic or managed element 
in credit control. Such is our present system for limitation. 
The primary and secondary legal reserves are not reserves 
at all but an apparatus, no longer wholly automatic, for 
deliberately regulating the domestic supply of money. 

In its international aspect, this gold stock is in part a 
true reserve for the whole banking system. But here again, 
as in the case of the member banks, a part of it is not avail- 
able for the purpose. To the extent of 45 per cent of out- 
standing notes and 35 per cent of current reserve deposits 
of banks the gold must be held in vault. That portion can- 
not be used at all unless it is converted into free reserve by 
retiring the domestic bank credit based upon it, a process 
involving the reduction of credit at the rate of thirty or 
forty dollars for each dollar of gold released, or of out- 
standing notes at a rate about two for one. Therefore only 
the balance of the gold stock in excess of the above per- 
centages of outstanding bank reserves and notes is in reality 
free reserve available for international purposes. Such a 
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balance, the free reserve, can flow in and out of the coun- 

try according to need, and secondary reserve can be created 
> and substituted for the lost primary reserve, or vice versa, 
© so that the same volume of bank credit can remain out- 
: standing. At one time in 1920 we lost almost the whole 
~ of the free reserve of our banking system without necessi- 
tating the immediate contraction of bank credit. As it 
- stands the arrangement which continues to maintain a huge 
gold stock, inert and useless as reserve, for the sole purpose 
of limiting credit issues is not a sensible one. But it is a 
relic of the traditional sanction derived from the begin- 
nings of the modern institution of money and so may linger 
on in this country for years, though England has already, 
in some degree, abandoned it. 

This description should make it evident that our present 
system is in process of transition from the original form of 
true reserves, which were effective and necessary, to the 
new form of nominal reserves which are really limitations 
on and control over the quantity of credit. We have gone 
but half way. There is as yet no regular machinery for con- 
trolling fluctuations in the primary reserve (import and 
export of gold), and the organization we already have for 
controlling the use of the secondary legal reserve has not 
been given sufficient power, prestige, and authority, nor has 
it thus far developed a definite policy envisaging to the full 
the potentialities for securing sustained economic welfare 
which are implicit in the new system. 

In all fairness, after so definite a diagnosis of the causes 
of the economic plague, it should again be admitted that 
the doctors still disagree. Economic literature is full of the 
analysis and explanation of the so-called “business cycle.” 
Almost as many explanations have been proposed as there 
are economists. But I think it would be generally agreed 
among them that the elasticity of money (paper and bank ) 
is the permissive factor through which the particular fa- 
vorite cause that each has emphasized, works. Perhaps 
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most of them would go so far as to admit that if money 
could not be expanded and did not need to be contracted the 
tidal movement in business would be greatly modified. 

In the foregoing pages no definite remedy has been ad- 
vanced because there seems to be no good purpose in at- 
tempting at this time to anticipate the thorough researches 
which are being conducted in this field by a number of 
highly competent groups of scientific men, among which 
that of Professor Mitchell and the National Bureau of 
Economic Research looks very promising. Nevertheless, it 
does appear from the evidence already gathered that our 
current institution of money is rightly under suspicion. As 
I have said elsewhere, ‘The case for a free and automati- 
cally fluctuating volume of bank credit has yet to be 
proven. To date the old practice obtains only by default.” 
Except for the need that the medium of exchange should 
grow correspondingly to the steady long-time growth of 
business, evidence is fast accumulating which points in the 
direction of further rationalization. 

The suggestion advanced herein, as to the particular 
organ in which the specific germ of this plague may be dis- 
covered and isolated, will doubtless prove highly unpopu- 
lar. So long has the desirability of liberal and elastic bank 
credit been taken for granted that one who undertakes to 
expose the ugly corollary of this elasticity meets a deep- 
rooted prejudice. Moreover, there is a vested interest in 
these fluctuations in business. There are some few who 
profit by them and who, therefore, want them to continue. 
Again, bankers, as a class, dislike to have others trespass 
upon what seems to them their private preserve. They still 
adhere to the theory of “laissez faire.” Finally, the smug 
and satisfied will always regard such evils as inevitable; as 
either a harsh condition of the existence of what they like 
to call economic laws, or else a wholesome reassertion and 
reminder of eternal damnation for economic sinners. But 
fortunately for the world, progress is little balked by op- 
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position. Medical science has succeeded in proving, in the 
face of ignorance and prejudice, that the ancient pestilence 
was not, as was supposed, an inescapable “act of God.” Po- 
litical science, backed by idealistic public opinion but in 
the face of scofiing by the “‘practical-minded,” is now en- 
deavoring to convince men that war is not a necessary 
manifestation of human nature. It seems possible that eco- 
nomic science, with the help of the enlightened but against 
the opposition of the incredulous and those selfishly in- 
terested, is on the way to proving that the scourge of the 
business crisis is not the result of the operation of an im- 
mutable economic law. Such great malignancies only con- 
tinue to ravage human societies because that which is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business. Each individual 
feels so small in himself that he knows he can do nothing 
but accept such things as necessary evils. Yet with or- 
ganization we have almost eliminated plagues. We are 
banding together against war. It is time to attack the newer 
evil by the same means. 

The business cycle is a wave phenomenon. The only 
time to subdue a wave is when it is rising because, once 
risen, it must inevitably fall. The only time to prevent an 
economic crisis is when its preceding tide of prosperity is 
getting under way and beginning to get out of hand. Be- 
fore it becomes a “spree” the supply of stimulant can be 
reduced or withdrawn. Later we can do nothing about it 
except to let nature take its course. 

In the next cycle, which is beginning mow, the deter- 
mination of the severity of the eventual collapse, seven to 
ten years hence, wiil be made during the early years of the 
movement. If the machinery for the control of credit re- 
mains the same and the mistakes of policy of 1922, 1924, 
and 1927 are repeated, we may expect a repetition of the 
disaster so fresh in our memories. This is the time to act. 
A new hogshead has already been broached and the patient 
is being urged to begin with a little “pick-me-up” before 
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the effects of the last “jag” have had time to wear of, 
There is the same plethora of “easy” money as there wa; 
eight or nine years ago when the foundations were being 
laid for the last inflation. Without waiting for liquidation 
to be completed the Federal Reserve system has already 
applied artificial stimulation to a greater extent for this 
season than at any time since 1922. We are again headed 
along the same primrose path. 

Eddie Cantor places the question of the rediscount rate 
on a par with the Einstein theory. It is true that the nature 
and operation of the rights of property coined into money 
—for that is the substance of our modern money—are so 
subtle and so abstract as to elude all but the most expert. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me to be the plain duty of intelli- 
gent public opinion in this day and age to arouse itself, to 
learn to comprehend the matter, and eventually to express 
its judgment when thorough study and free discussion have 
permitted a valid judgment to be formed. Upon our finan- 
cial administration, its personnel, and the powers and 
prestige granted to it by government, and upon the arous- 
ing of such public opinion will depend the question 
whether the fundamental changes, in form and in policy, 
which are needed can be worked out and introduced in 
time to prevent a new catastrophe. This is a public and so- 
cial, not a private nor even an official problem. Economic 
hygiene is as necessary a field for social control as is medi- 
cal hygiene, but its purview has not yet been authoritatively 
defined. Its objective should be not, as now, to “temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb,” but rather to temper the uncon- 
scionable and unnecessary shearing—a shearing that prof'ts 
almost nobody. 
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BRITISH INDIA AND THE INDIAN 
STATES 


By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


ELDOM has the difference in mental outlook be- 

tween the East and the West been illustrated more 

pungently than by the reception accorded to the Re- 

port of Sir John Simon’s Commission in India and 
in the Western world respectively. In England, on the 
Continent of Europe, and to a large extent in the United 
States, the first volume of the Report has been hailed as 
perhaps the most brilliant statement of those fundamental 
problems which together go to make up India as we know 
it. The comprehensiveness, the impartiality, the general 
completeness of the Commission’s Survey, have all in turn 
been the subject of generous eulogy. Experts, official and 
non-official, who have spent much of their lives in an in- 
tensive study of India’s conditions, unite in stating their 
inability to lay their finger upon one single error, one sin- 
gle defect whether of omission or of commission. The 
British press, almost regardless of precise political com- 
plexion, has agreed to hail the first volume of the Report 
as the best thing which has yet been written upon India. 
This unanimity is the more remarkable in that in the 
month preceding the publication of the Report, somewhat 
acrimonious controversy had raged on Indian matters, 
particularly regarding the policy of self-restraint and con- 
ciliation pursued by Lord Irwin towards Mr. Gandhi’s 
non-co-operation movement. 

In India, on the other hand, this, in my view, well- 
thought-out and balanced Survey of the problems which 
beset the country, excited little interest. The whole of edu- 
cated Indian opinion, in so far as it was interested in the 
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Simon Report at all, agreed to reserve its judgment unti] 
it had had an opportunity of studying the positive pro. 
posals, which were published a fortnight after the appear- 
ance of the Survey. To some extent, of course, this attitude 
must be taken as the natural sequence to the boycott, in- 
stituted by the Indian Congress Party, of the Commission 
itself ; but there is another, and perhaps a more fundamen- 
tal explanation. This explanation is sometimes expressed 
rather brutally by Englishmen in the dictum that the In- 
dian Nationalist does not care for facts, and is not in- 
terested in them; his concern is with theory and with 
sentiment. This remark, although unjust in its crudeness, 
has a certain justification. For the fundamental basis of In- 
dian Nationalism is psychological; arising from a passion- 
ate desire to vindicate that equality with the West which 
the Indian now feels he is entitled to assume. The Indian 
Nationalist is not interested in a discussion of the difficul- 
ties which, to Western judgment, would seem to stand in 
the way of an immediate realization of India’s equality in 
function as well as in status with the great self-governing 
dominions of the British Commonwealth. He is deter- 
mined to attain this equality; just how, he does not pre- 
cisely know, nor does he seem particularly to care. If he 
takes serious thought of the difficulties at all, he tends to 
brush them aside as being his own difficulties, for which he 
must be free to suggest his own remedy. He does not admit 
them as an obstacle to the attainment of his goal. Let us 
get dominion status first, he says; we shall then be in a 
position successfully to tackle our own problems. 

Now, in certain quarters, this attitude of the Indian Na- 
tionalist is regarded as being little less than a confession of 
the weakness of his own position. There are not wanting 
sections of opinion, both in England and on the Continent, 
which maintain that the whole position of the Indian Na- 
tionalist is so fundamentally unreal that he can only hold 
it by refusing to recognize realities. It is pointed out that 
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interest in politics in India is confined to a small minority, 
chiefly found in the urban and educated population. Tak- 
ing an outside estimate, this is something less than ten per 
cent of the whole population of the Indian sub-continent. 
Where, therefore, ask critics of this school, is this “India” 
of which we hear so much? They would admit, in the 
words of the Simon Report itself, that “the growth of na- 
tional self-consciousness is retarded by communal separa- 
tim. The movement towards Western industrialism is 
countered by the return to the spinning wheel. The equality 
of Asiatic and European is proclaimed, while the clash of 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin, or caste and outcaste, is in- 
tensified. Ultra-democratic constitutions are propounded, 
although the long process which was a necessary anteced- 
ent to democracy in Europe, viz., the breaking-down of 
caste and communal and occupational barriers, had only 
just begun. Indian political thought finds it tempting to 
foreshorten history, and is unwilling to wait for the final 
stage of a prolonged evolution. It is impatient of the doc- 
trine of gradualness.”” 

The central problem which confronts Great Britain at 
the present moment is the manner in which the pas- 
sionately held aspirations of Indian Nationalist opinion 
towards equality with the West, towards self-government, 
and towards self-determination, can be reconciled with the 
brutal facts of India, as set forth so clearly in the Simon 
Commission’s Survey. If only India were a united whole, 
geographically situated in such fashion that she need fear 
no invasion, how simple the problem would be! Yet what 
are the facts? “In the five years 1923-1927,” the Simon 
Report asserts, “approximately 450 lives have been lost 
and 5,000 persons have been injured in communal riots. A 
statement laid on the table of the Legislative Assembly 
shows that from September, 1927, to June, 1928, there 
had been nineteen serious Hindu-Mohammedan riots 
which had affected every Province except Madras.” 
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Moreover, nine-twentieths of the area of India and 
more than one-fifth of the entire population are not in- 
cluded in British India at all, and have no share in the Na- 
tionalist movement. Yet the Indian states and British Ip. 
dian territory are so juxtaposed, that it is impossible to 
conceive of British India acquiring dominion status, unless 
some arrangements are made to enlist the co-operation of 
the Indian rulers. The present Viceroy, Lord Irwin, a firm 
and consistent friend of Indian national aspirations, said 
only last year: “I make no secret of my view that in any 
proposals that may be made it is essential, on every ground 
of policy and equity, to carry the free assent of the Ruling 
Princes of India, and that any suggestion that the treaty 
rights which the Princes are accustomed to regard as sacro- 
sanct, can be lightly set aside, is only calculated to postpone 
the solution that we seek.” 

Again, in the Report these statements as to the complex- 
ity of the situation are made: “It is noteworthy that not- 
withstanding the teeming millions of India’s population, 
comparatively small bodies of invaders have often suc- 
ceeded in overcoming all opposition and making their way 
through to the plains, where they have established them- 
selves as conquerors. It is the difficult and necessary rdle of 
the Army in India to guard against the repetition of these 
dangers. Sixty thousand British troops and 150,000 Indian 
troops (as well as 34,000 Reservists) are organized into a 
field army, into covering troops, and into a garrison for in- 
ternal security, with this task among others constantly in 
mind. In peace time, the duty of the covering troops, as- 
sisted by frontier levies of various kinds, is to prevent the 
indep2ndent tribes on the Indian side of the Afghan fron- 
tier from raiding the peaceful inhabitants of the plains 
below. From 1850 to 1922 there have been seventy-two 
expeditions against these tribes—an average of one a year. 
Behind and beyond this belt of unorganized territory lies 
the direction from which, throughout the ages, the danger 
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to India’s territorial integrity has come—a quarter, we may 
observe, occupied by States who are not members of the 
League of Nations. . . . The outstanding fact is that the 
urgency and the extent of the problem of military defense 
in India are without parallel elsewhere in the Empire, and 
constitute a difficulty in developing self-government which 
never arose in any comparable degree in the case of the 
self-governing Dominions.” “Indian statesmen, in devel- 
oping their ideas of self-government for India as a whole, 
will, as it seems to us, have to face these questions in a prac- 
tical spirit, with a full realization of their complexity.” 
Finally, states the Report, “The obvious fact that India is 
not, in the ordinary and natural sense, a single nation is 
nowhere made more plain than in considering the differ- 
ence between the martial races of India and the rest.” 
These things are all perfectly well known to the Na- 
tionalist; and he is not interested in hearing about them. 
Personally, I never think it is fair to accuse him of an os- 
trich-like refusal to face them, although it must be ad- 
mitted that no clear-cut proposal for obviating them has yet 
seen the light of day. I think the truth rather is that the In- 
dian Nationalist has been told so often that these difficulties 
stand irrevocably in the way of the realization of his as- 
pirations that he regards their enumeration as a mere 
prelude to a fresh assertion that his aspirations are inca- 
pable of early attainment. There is only one method, as it 
seems to me, by which these difficulties can satisfactorily 
be removed, and that is to put the Indians in a way to re- 
moving them themselves. But this does not necessarily 
mean, as the Indian Nationalist tends to think, a substitu- 
tion for the rule by Britain of a rule by the classes in India 
that up to the present moment have mainly interested 
themselves in Nationalist ambitions. It imports rather an 
attempt to camalize into the right channels all the political 
energy available in India. In present circumstances, much 
of this energy is diverted to other channels; much of it is 
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entirely unvocal; and a large proportion of the group 
representing it thinks very differently from those who are 
generally considered the most representative exponents of 
Indian Nationalism. 

If this process of conservation is to be fruitful, it entails 
sacrifices not merely on the part of Britain but also on the 
part of the orthodox Indian Nationalists. For if the time 
may well have come for Britain to substitute influence for 
control throughout the major portion of the range of In- 
dian administration, the time may also have come for the 
Indian Nationalist, the incorrectly termed “All-India poli- 
tician,”” to recognize, on the one hand, that to the mass of 
his countrymen, the domination of a class is no more wel- 
come than the domination of an alien; and, on the other 
hand, that Brahmin ascendancy is regarded by many per- 
sons in India as too high a price to pay for the cessation of 
British rule. If Great Britain needs to widen her horizon, 
the British Indian Nationalist needs to look beyond the few 
great towns in British India for which alone he is at present 
entitled to speak. If British opinion is perhaps over-con- 
scious of the practical difficulties which beset the road sepa- 
rating the Indian Nationalist from the goal of his ambi- 
tions, the Indian Nationalist is perhaps too prone to regard 
these obstacles merely as bugbears erected for his terror by 
those who do not sympathize with him. The only way in 
which a better understanding can be reached is by frank 
and free consultation among all the interests affected. 

What are the prospects that such a consultation will re- 
sult in a better understanding as well as in the shaping of a 
fruitful line of progress? The approaching Round Table 
Conference is the child of the Simon Commission; but as 
has happened before, an egg laid by a gentle hen may pos- 
sibly hatch out into an obstreperous gamecock. The idea of 
a Round Table Conference, at which Indian Nationalists 
could discuss with the government of Great Britain the 
best way in which India might achieve her national aspira- 
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tions, consistent with certain safeguards, was adumbrated 
in the Indian legislative assembly several years ago, at a 
time when the Swaraj party was still in power in that body. 
It is distinctly open to question, however, whether the 
Round Table Conference as then projected by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and his party, would, if it had material- 
ized, have borne much resemblance to the widely repre- 
sentative gathering which is to meet in London in Novem- 
ber. For one result of the Simon Commission’s Survey of 
India’s problems has been to inspire many minority com- 
munities with reinforced class consciousness, leading them 
to insist upon representation in proportion to the magni- 
tude of their interests. It is now generally believed that the 
policy of the British government will be to secure as 
representative a gathering as possible. Such a policy will 
naturally entail the representation at London not merely of 
the various Indian political parties, from the Congress 
party to the Conservatives, but also of those sections of 
opinion which have not hitherto prominently identified 
themselves with political aspirations of any kind. It is difh- 
cult to see how the numbers of such a Conference can fall 
far short of one hundred, if in addition to the delegates, 
advisers and counsellors are included, as they obviously 
will have to be. Always provided that members of the 
Congress party accept the invitation to attend, the Confer- 
ence should give an effective cross-section of all the major 
interests in India. 

There are not wanting persons, both in India and in 
England, who believe that a conference thus constituted— 
and how else can it be constituted if it is to be fairly repre- 
sentative of All-India? —will be at once too unwieldy and 
too diverse in its composition to arrive at any clear-cut con- 
clusions. I do not myself share this view; for I firmly be- 
lieve that the Conference, when it gets to work, will pro- 
vide a surprise in at least two directions. I believe it will 
reveal to the British public, certain powerful sections of 
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which are still skeptical as to the prevalence of national 
feeling in India, that there is a much more solid founda- 
tion of common opinion underlying the Indians’ national] 
demand than is now realized in Great Britain. I believe 
myself that the representatives of all sections of India, 
whether of the majority or the minority communities, of 
those interested or uninterested in politics, will manifest a 
desire that their country should attain as rapidly as possi- 
ble a status equal to that of the self-governing dominions 
of the British Commonwealth. On the other hand, I be- 
lieve that when once this common ground has been recog- 
nized and admitted, the question as to the pace of imme- 
diate advance, and particularly of the safeguards involved 
in that advance, will reveal a much wider diversity of 
opinion than Indian Nationalist sentiment has up to the 
present moment been willing to own. To put the matter in 
another way, I believe that the coming Round Table Con- 
ference will find itself able, without undue difficulty, to 
lay down the general lines as to the form which a self- 
governing dominion of India should assume; but if that 
Conference were asked to draft a legislative measure, 
ready for presentation to the British Parliament, I believe 
it would fail in its task. For, while to agree upon general 
principles will probably be far easier for the Indian dele- 
gates than British public opinion generally anticipates, the 
practical application of these general principles in the 
form of precise legislative safeguards and provisos, will 
probably give rise to much greater dissension than Indian 
Nationalist opinion anticipates. 

It must be remembered, in this connection, that many 
sections of Indian political opinion are apprehensive as to 
what may happen at the Conference. Their fear, implied 
rather than expressed, seems to be that a representation of 
so many diverse interests will enable the British authori- 
ties, if they so desire, to play the game of “divide and 
rule” with disastrous effects. In this respect, I believe that 
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they are unjust to the government of Great Britain, which 
certainly desires above all things to receive from the Con- 
ference guidance as to the greatest possible measure of 
agreement, among all parties and interests, regarding the 
proposals which will shortly be laid before the British 
Parliament. But the suspicion to which I have referred 
probably accounts for the opposition now developing in 
India to the constitution of the British delegation to the 
Round Table Conference from all three British political 
parties. Such a device, of course, is merely carrying into 
practice the old salutary rule of British public life that 
India must on no account be made a question of party poli- 
tics. But many Indians seem to feel that the inclusion in the 
British delegation of representatives of Conservative and 
Liberal opinion, as well as of representatives of the Labor 
government at present in power, is likely to provide ad- 
ditional opportunity, ready to the hand of persons who 
may be disposed to utilize it, for rallying minority inter- 
ests in an endeavor to play them off against the demand of 
the Indian Nationalist politician. 

The unfortunate fact must be faced that the publication 
of the second part of the Simon Commission’s Report, 
namely, the part containing the positive proposals, for 
some weeks placed the whole project of the Round Table 
Conference in jeopardy, and may yet to some extent inter- 
fere with its utility. This is a consequence of the charac- 
teristically sectional character of Indian political opinion, 
to which I have made reference above. The spokesmen of 
British Indian Nationalist aspirations have been told so 
often that they do not represent India, that the minority 
communities do not share their views, and that they speak 
only for the educated intellectuals of the towns, that they 
tend to regard any assertion, however modest, of the claims 
of these communities, as being tantamount to reactionary 
Opposition to their own aspirations. And, from their own 
standpoint, it must be admitted that there are many fea- 
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tures in the positive recommendations of the Simon Com- 
mission which are calculated to reinforce their apprehen- 
sions. For this Commission, examining the Indian situation 
with detachment and impartiality, has laid down certain 
propositions as being fundamental to the future progress of 
India. The inconvenience of these propositions, from the 
standpoint of orthodox Indian Nationalism, is accentuated 
by the fact that they embody the unanimous conclusions of 
a Commission which represents Labor as well as the two 
older political parties of Great Britain. From the Na- 
tionalist point of view, the more important of these propo- 
sitions are as follows: 

The Commission first finds that any constitutional 
changes now recommended for British India must have re- 
gard to a future development when India as a whole, not 
merely British India, will take her place among the con- 
stituent states of the Commonwealth of Nations united 
under the Crown. The next proposition is that “It inevi- 
tably follows that the ultimate constitution of India must 
be federal, for it is only in a federal constitution that units 
differing so widely in constitution as the Provinces and the 
States can be brought together while retaining internal 
autonomy.” But the Commissioners state, “While we hold 
that the ultimate development of the Indian polity must 
lie in the direction of a solution embracing all India, it is 
absolutely clear that the States cannot be compelled to come 
into any closer relationship with British India than exists 
at the present time. Indian Rulers are naturally proud of 
their historic position and their rights have been repeatedly 
acknowledged. We believe that' they will only be ready to 
come into the larger whole when they can see that their 
rights and position will be safeguarded. The greater unity 
will come about when it is felt that it is to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both sides to pursue it.” 

Now, from any other standpoint than that of the ortho- 
dox Indian Nationalist, these principles as applied to a 
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country like India might seem not merely unexceptionable 
but obvious. To the Indian Nationalist, however, they con- 
stitute heresy of the most dangerous type. For it must be 
remembered that the Indian Nationalist, by inclination and 
by training, is a devoted adherent of what may for con- 
venience be called the Westminster theory of government; 
that is to say, he postulates an omnipotent, highly central- 
ized legislature, based upon a democratic franchise, con- 
stituting the ultimate repository of all powers exercisable 
within a given territorial area. Accordingly, he has learned 
to think of his present central legislative institutions in 
India as an embryo Parliament of Westminster; which are 
only prevented by British obscurantism from exercising 
either now or in the very immediate future all those 
powers for India which the British House of Commons ex- 
ercises for Great Britain. The Indian Nationalist may be 
willing in many instances, indeed he is willing, that the 
temporary “reservation” of such vital matters as the de- 
fense of India and the relations between the government of 
India and the Indian states be left in the hands of the 
British executive. But that does not prevent his visualizing, 
and indeed eagerly anticipating, the day when the legisla- 
ture of India will control these matters as well as all others. 
He has established himself so firmly in control of the exist- 
ing legislature that he regards any suggestion that the fu- 
ture legislature of All-India may have to be constituted on 
lines radically different as a threat, not merely to his own 
position but to the whole gospel of Indian Nationalism. 
Moreover, partly as a result of his own energetic persist- 
ence, and partly, it must be confessed, owing to the apathy 
of the authorities concerned, the existing British Indian 
legislature has acquired a measure of power, and a measure 
of influence which contains the seeds of more power, over 
the destinies of that part of India which it does not repre- 
sent, and with whose affairs it is not, strictly speaking, con- 
cerned at all, namely, the Indian states. As a result of the 
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Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, and still more of certain 
conventions concluded thereafter, the British Indian legis. 
lature has not merely been imposing its own policy upon 
the Indian states in a variety of directions, but has actually 
taxed them, in a manner which, though indirect, is unde- 
niably effective. 

But what is the view of the Simon Commission? The 
Report points out, with an irritating calmness, and with a 
logic which is the more exasperating because it is irre- 
futable, that All-India is more than British India; that the 
All-India politician of to-day has no right to his proudest 
title; that the ideal of dominion status as applied to British 
India alone is inconceivable; that the effective co-opera- 
tion of the Indian states is among the very first postulates 
for the realization of British India’s national aspirations. 
And then, to make matters worse, the Simon Commission 
proceeds to point out, with almost brutal lucidity, that the 
Indian states cannot be compelled to associate themselves 
with any All-India federal constitution unless and until 
they feel inclined to do so! 

It would be too much to expect that prominent expo- 
nents of orthodox British Indian Nationalism should 
readily acquiesce in such a series of conclusions, which, no 
matter how sound and true, run counter to everything for 
which they have worked and hoped. Perhaps the bitterest 
pill of all is the thought that if the conclusions of the 
Simon Commission are accepted, the realization of the 
aims of British Indian Nationalism will depend, not upon 
the energy, the ability, or the vehemence, of the so-called 
All-India politicians, but upon a series of forces which are 
virtually outside their range of control. 

As an additional factor, there comes the quiet insistence 
of the Commission’s Report upon the necessity of asso- 
ciating the voice of the Indian states with British Indian 
opinion upon a variety of matters in which that opinion has 
hitherto been unquestionably dominant. For years, the In- 
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dian states have been claiming to play their part as a 
constituent portion of a Greater India; and have been com- 
plaining that British India, with its highly-organized in- 
stitutions, and its energetic political leaders, has been un- 
fairly engrossing the control of what are in reality matters 
both for British India and for the Indian states to con- 
sider. Hitherto, it has not been found convenient, for vari- 
ous reasons, to admit this claim. But the Simon Report sol- 
emnly suggests the drawing up of a schedule of All-India 
matters; matters which in future must, ex /Aypothest, be 
withdrawn from the exclusive control of British India and 
placed under the control of a joint organization, in which 
British India, even if a predominant partner, will only be 
a partner and not the absolute dictator. ‘The Commission 
believes that the schedule should include such matters as 
the customs tariff of British India, the salt tax, any other 
form of central taxation affecting the Indian states, rail- 
way policy, air communications, trunk roads, posts and 
telegraphs, wireless, currency and coinage, commerce, 
banking, and insurance so far as the matters raised affect 
both the states and British India, opium policy, Indians 
overseas, Matters arising in connection with India’s mem- 
bership and participation in the League of Nations. And 
the importance of the subjects enumerated in this schedule, 
is at once the measure of the encroachment which British 
India has hitherto been enabled to achieve at the expense 
of the states, and of the sacrifice which the central legisla- 
tive institutions of British India must now be called upon 
to make, if Greater India is to proceed steadily upon the 
line of advance laid down for her by the Commission. 

Can it, therefore, be a matter of surprise that the British 
Indian politician is left unmoved by the inherent sound- 
ness of Sir John Simon’s proposals, and is merely moved to 
execrate a scheme in which he perceives the future of In- 
dia forecast upon lines which seem to spell the death of 
cherished aspirations as well as of personal and of class am- 
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bitions? Can it be wondered that many sections of British 
Indian Nationalist opinion have been led to conclude, hast. 
ily and unjustly, that the Simon Report’s recommenda- 
tions are but a sinister conspiracy to eliminate those who 
have hitherto kept themselves in the forefront of the In- 
dian Nationalist movement? It must not be forgotten that 
in the present psychological condition of British Indian 
Nationalism, any proposals, however sympathetic, emanat- 
ing from a body of Englishmen, are necessarily susceptible 
of a criticism directed rather to their source than to their 
content. There are many Indian Nationalists to whom the 
preamble of the Government of India Act of 1919, which 
lays down that the British Parliament must be the judge 
of the time and measure of the advance which India can 
make along the road to self-government, appears as noth- 
ing less than an intolerable affront. It was this conception, 
quite as much as the failure on the part of the British gov- 
ernment of the day to include Indians in the personnel of 
the Statutory Commission, that was responsible for the 
widespread boycott, by the Congress and other parties, of 
Sir John Simon and his colleagues. In this boycott, it is 
hardly necessary to remind ourselves, the Mohammedans, 
the minority communities, and various important interests 
which do not see eye to eye with the Indian National Con- 
gress, did not join. But it is easy to understand how the 
sensitive pride of Indian Nationalism can at this juncture 
be betrayed into a condemnation of proposals which on a 
juster view are really calculated to facilitate the acquisition 
of the end for which it professes to strive. When these pro- 
posals seem, at first at least, to postpone these ends, and to 
substitute for the line of development which has been pur- 
sued for the last fifteen years, a new and unfamiliar path, 
it can readily be realized that the opposition of the tradi- 
tional exponents of Indian Nationalism is likely to be as 
embittered as it is unreasoning. 

I use the adjective “unreasoning” with regret, but 2fter 
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consideration. It is my earnest hope, just as it is the earnest 
hope of every true friend of India, that before long, the 
adherents of Indian Nationalism will come to realize that 
a sound proposal is no less sound merely because it happens 
to emanate from the Simon Commission. Take for exam- 
ple, the main problem of the future of India. Can anyone 
who is in the slightest degree familiar with the situation 
of affairs in that great sub-continent doubt that the future 
constitution of India must assume a federal or quasi-fed- 
eral form? The Indian states have long been convinced 
that a federation presents the one possibility of the realiza- 
tion of a united India. The most representative body of the 
Indian Mohammedans has quite recently notified its ofh- 
cial acceptance of the federal ideal. Yet, animated by the 
considerations which I have outlined above, orthodox In- 
dian Nationalism seems prepared to tilt at the very concep- 
tion of federal institutions. Why is this? In part, doubtless, 
it proceeds from an unfounded distrust of the willingness 
of the Indian states to make those sacrifices of sovereignty 
which in certain directions a federal constitution would 
undoubtedly entail. But would it not be wiser to wait and 
see how far the states are willing to go before condemning 
the idea itself? I venture to prophesy that the states will 
not stand in the way of the satisfaction of the legitimate 
ideals of British India’s political aspirations. 

But in part, also, the opposition on the side of Indian 
Nationalists to the federal idea derives from the fact that 
in the central legislature of the immediate future, as con- 
ceived in the Simon Commission’s Report, there is no pro- 
vision for direct “responsibility” in any of the functions of 
government. But is it not the path of wisdom to press for 
an immediate measure of responsibility in the central gov- 
ernment rather than to reverse the process, and argue that 
because Sir John Simon’s proposals for incipient federa- 
tion do not contain such a measure of responsibility, there- 
fore the federal idea itself must be wrong? 
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The real fact is that there is hardly a recommendation 
in the second volume of the Simon Commission’s Report 
which cannot be defended on the score of hard fact, ang 
which cannot be attacked from the standpoint of human 
nature. The Indian Nationalist does not stand alone in his 
criticism. Every one of the so-called minority communi- 
ties, every one of the special interests, has more or le 
pointed criticism to level at the particular safeguards and 
provisions which affect matters in which it is directly con- 
cerned. The Mohammedans have picked out for especial 
censure the suggested scheme of proportional representa- 
tion from the provincial to the central legislature, which 
has been designed by the Simon Commission for their pe- 
culiar satisfaction. The Indian states, who have for the 
first time in the Simon Commission’s Report been admitted 
to the place which they are justly entitled to occupy in the 
polity of All-India, find cause for profound dissatisfaction 
in the Commission’s failure to postulate the existence of a 
supreme federal court for India, which they make a pre- 
liminary condition to their adherence to an All-India fed- 
eration. They also dislike certain of the recommendations 
in the financial portion of the Commission’s Report, 
which, they claim, unfairly subordinate their interests to 
the dictates of the financial exigencies of British India. 

But it is, I think, important, amidst all this welter of 
conflicting voices, to distinguish between that criticism 
which is directed against questions of detail, and that criti- 
cism which concerns itself with essentials. The suggested 
distinction does not, of course, ignore the fact that ques- 
tions of detail may be of vital importance to India. As ex- 
amples, it may be sufficient to cite the recommendations of 
the Report in regard to the question of defense and the 
control of the army; the residuary powers reserved to the 
Viceroy at the centre and to the Governors in the prov- 
inces; the declaration that since diarchy is impossible in the 
centre, no immediate measure of responsible government 
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can be conferred upon the legislature of British India. 
Now, all these are not merely matters of extreme impor- 
tance; they are also, from the standpoint of Indian Na- 
tionalist opinion, the touchstone by which the recommen- 
dations of the Simon Commission should be accepted or 
rejected. Yet in the ultimate resort, all these questions are 
not merely matters of detail, they are matters which, ac- 
cording to the recommendations of the Report itself, will 
inevitably at some future time fall to be determined in the 
manner in which Indian Nationalist opinion desires. 

But the acceptance or the rejection of the federal ideal 
stands in a different category altogether. Federalism is the 
essence of the Simon Report. If this be rejected, the whole 
Report falls to the ground. But almost all the rest of the 
positive recommendations of Sir John Simon and his col- 
leagues are matters for negotiation, or compromise: mat- 
ters in the settlement of which there is room for wide dif- 
ference of opinion, although they are matters in the 
settlement of which, undoubtedly, the peace and ordered 
progress of India may be seriously involved. In effect, it is 
open to doubt whether the finding of the Commission as to 
the degree of advance which is at present expedient or safe 
along almost the entire range of Indian administration, is 
not susceptible of radical alteration, without seriously af- 
fecting the principal constructive contribution of the Re- 
port towards the solution of India’s problems. That con- 
tribution is, in essence, the enunciation of the federal ideal, 
and the chalking out of a straight path by which that ideal 
can be attained. The time and measure of advance along 
that path, though regarded as vital by Indian Nationalist 
opinion, is, when truly considered, a detail. 

I have already described some of the inherent predispo- 
sitions which incline the orthodox Indian Nationalist to 
reject the federal ideal as something strange, novel, and 
unholy. The difficulties are undoubtedly considerable. For 
even if he can be brought to recognize it as a theoretically 
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ideal conception, its application to the circumstances of 
India requires the sacrifice of much which he has hithert) 
regarded as essential. Nevertheless, I believe that the fed. 
eral idea is destined to gain ground even among the rank; 
of Indian Nationalists; if for no other reason, because it js 
in the last resort inevitable. British India is helpless with. 
out the Indian states. The Indian states will not be ruled by 
British India. Federalism is the only possible form of com. 
promise. But just as I am convinced that the federal con. 
ception will in the ultimate resort prevail, so am I con- 
vinced that the safest, as well as the most practical form of 
progress, will be found along the line of increasing the im- 
portance and the responsibility of the so-called All-India 
politician, rather than of endeavoring to minimize his in- 
fluence in the field which he has hitherto marked out for 
himself. To decry his importance is easy; to assert his un- 
representative character, a commonplace. Yet the support 
which Mr. Gandhi’s recent campaign has received in cer- 
tain parts of India serves to show that Indian Nationalism 
is a rising tide. Unless the forces which control it are given 
a chance to expend their energies in constructive progress, 
they will assuredly find expression in subversive activities. 

If at the approaching Round Table Conference, the ex- 
ponents of Indian Nationalism accept the federal ideal, 
they should find themselves in a position sufficiently strong 
to secure the modification of such portions of the Simon 
Commission’s recommendations as they particularly dis- 
like. Indeed, it has already become apparent that certain 
details of these recommendations, for example, some of 
those relating to the control of the army, and to the con- 
stitution and powers of the new central legislature, are un- 
likely to prove practicable, if only because there will not be 
a sufficient body of good will to make them work. 

It must never be forgotten that the problem of Indian 
Nationalism, from the standpoint of Great Britain, is pre- 
dominantly psychological; and the constitution which is 
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best and safest in theory may be the worst and most dan- 
gerous in practice. Machiavelli, though for the rest of his 
doctrines neither a particularly safe nor reputable guide to 
| the conduct of public affairs, uttered a profound truth in 
his aphorism: “in politics there are no perfectly safe 
courses; prudence consists in choosing the least dangerous.” 

If the government of Great Britain desires to see a pros- 
perous and contented India, it will have to take some risks. 
It will have to depart in certain directions from the care- 
fully thought-out safeguards laid down by the Simon 
Commission. It will have to take action which, in circum- 
stances other than those of India to-day, might stand con- 
demned as precipitate. If by so doing it can secure support 
for the new constitution not merely of Indian Nationalist 
opinion but of all those sections and interests which to- 
gether make up contemporary India, no sacrifice should be 
counted too great. It should not surpass the measure of the 
combined statesmanship of Britain and India to arrive at 
an arrangement which will be at once workable, reassur- 
ing to sectional interests, and at the same time capable of 
affording scope to the leaders of Indian Nationalism. 

Any such arrangement may count upon the reasoned 
support of the Indian states. From many points of view, 
their representatives will occupy an impartial position at 
the Round Table Conference. Deeply attached to the 
British connection, which they regard as being in the best 
interests of their country, the Indian states are at the same 
time in sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of Brit- 
ish Indian Nationalism. They have already announced 
their willingness to play their part in the projected coun- 
cil for Greater India. Who knows but that it may be re- 
served for them, if wisdom guides their counsels, to bring 
the Indian Nationalist and the British government into a 
better understanding? 





MODERN DRAMA AND MUSIC 
By PAUL CLAUDEL 


FTEN in the course of my career as dramatist 
the problem of the union of music and drama, 
the word and the note, has inevitably presented 
itself to me as it had done to many of my prede- 

cessors in the most different countries and the most re- 
mote ages. Everyone will have in mind the voluminous 
literature devoted to this question by Richard Wagner, and 
if any man seemed capable of finding a solution, it was cer- 
tainly that great genius, who was magnificently gifted 
both as dramatist and musician. And it would be unjust to 
say that he totally failed in this immense undertaking. 
“Tannhiuser” is, on the whole, a grand drama, admirably 
composed, in which the music poignantly amplifies and 
colors the emotions of the characters. In my opinion it is 
the work in which Wagner’s soul found its most authentic 
and complete expression. “Lohengrin” would also be a 
great success if it were possible to stretch it on new canvas, 
as is done with old pictures, and to strip it of the romantic 
frippery that renders it nearly unbearable to-day. As to 
“Tristan,” I object to its uniform, monochrome tone and 
also to the dramatic mediocrity of the libretto. When a 
gentleman and a lady have repeated throughout two whole 
acts: “I love you"—“You love me,” the spectator thinks 
this enough; if he discovers that in the third act it is all be- 
ginning over again, he is driven to despair and seized with 
a desire to flee that all the solos of the clarionet are in- 
capable of appeasing. 

Instead of choosing as my subject the drama and music, 
I might have chosen love duets, and I should thus have had 
an opportunity of working off an old grudge, which is 
probably in the back of your mind as it is in mine. But | 
might have been carried away by it. I should like, however, 
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to make here a brief comment. The presentation of a love 
duet on the stage is fraught with difficulties. During the 
war, everyone witnessed the awkward plight of artists who 
had to sing a national anthem and—to render their part 
more heroic—thought it well to carry a flag. But how un- 
wise this was! One can do only two things with a flag: 
either brandish it at arm’s length or passionately crush it to 
one’s breast. When these two gestures—that have nothing 
very novel about them—have been repeated several times, 
the audience feels its emotion subsiding. Now, the case is 
exactly the same with love duets. The actor who takes the 
lover’s part can do only two things with the prima donna: 
either hold her at arm’s length in order to view his good 
fortune the better—all the while vigorously shaking his 
head—or passionately clasp her in his arms. And the audi- 
ence gets about the same pleasure from these two gestures, 
when they have been made a number of times, as from the 
business of the flag. It should be added that the two per- 
formers, while they are engaged in these minor gymnas- 
tics, have a more serious and difficult task to perform-— 
they must attend to a hard, ticklish score. This somewhat 
detracts from the sincerity and conviction of unreserved 
plastic expression, especially when the Isolde that Tristan 
is to handle has, as is generally the case, a certain amplitude 
of figure. 

But to return to my subject, the union of music and 
drama.— 

As the reader has doubtless already become aware, I am 
not a musician. It is, therefore, not from the point of view 
of music that I shall approach the question. I go to the 
opera as rarely as possible, and I have had little experience 
on this side. So far as I can see, a regular opera is composed 
of a series of musical numbers, connected by some sort of 
action: say, solos, choruses, duets, ballets, overtures, trios, 
septets, and so on, affording an opportunity for the musi- 
clan to exercise his talent. In short, it is a concert in fancy 
dress, the intervals and transitions of which are more or less 
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filled up by some vague noise. Only, in a concert, the 
singers can stand motionless if they choose, while in ap 
opera they feel bound to indulge in conventional, ridicu- 
lous gestures of absolutely no use for their essential pur- 
pose, such as the long-drawn elaboration of some dizzy F, 
I shall not speak of the costumes, the scenery, and staging, 
which are generally wretched and which will before long 
become insufferable to the most patient audience. A little 
while ago I was present at a performance of “Carmen,” 
and I had the feeling that it is soon going to be difficult to 
make the public believe that all Spaniards are clad in 
green boleros and sky-blue tights, even though the latter 
are adorned with a pretty yellow band. 

If you prefer another definition of the opera, I might 
say that it is a dramatic action offering an occasion for sey- 
eral situations upon which the orchestra and the actors 
comment lyrically. For whatever a singer may do, his busi- 
ness is not to act but to sing and to express the movements 
of his soul with his voice rather than with his limbs. 

Of course, there is no form of art, however mediocre 
and absurd, that will not yield to genius or to that mysteri- 
ous force, often so oddly applied, which we call “convic- 
tion.” And genius and conviction sometimes manage to 
do something even with the opera. Of this strange out- 
come I can give a few examples, such as Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus,” Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” Berlioz’s “Trojans,” Wag- 
ner’s ““Tannhiauser,” Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” Recently, how- 
ever, I had an experience which gave me pause. I was 
present at a performance of “Don Giovanni,” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and after a few moments de- 
voted to a refreshing nap, I found, to my great amaze- 
ment, that I was following the piece with some interest. 
And yet it would have been difficult to imagine a form of 
art and, I must own it frankly, a kind of music more re- 
pugnant to my taste. ‘That mysterious force called “convic- 
tion” was operating upon me, and I regretted having to 
leave before this experience had reached a decisive stage. 
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Wagner had a clear idea of the hybrid, artificial charac- 
ter of the opera and of the kind of suffering caused an 
audience by the fact that their minds are divided and that 
they do not know whether they have been invited to a play 
or a concert. He tried to increase the importance of the 
drama, to immerse the actors more deeply in it (forbidding 
them to turn towards the spectators), and to carry all the 
action along on an orchestral flood, a continuous torrent of 
passion and desire sustained by remembrance and a sort of 
nostalgic remorse. In fact the lyrical commentary, which 
the old opera simply assigned to a tenor or a soprano, Wag- 
ner reserved entirely for the orchestra. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that the composer wants to express this idea: 
“How beautiful the weather is to-day; I believe it is a 
good time to take a walk.” In an Italian opera, the tenor 
would come to the footlights, with a hand on his heart, 
and supported by a few discreet chords would have no 
difficulty in imparting his feelings. Wagner, on the con- 
trary, would paint for us with the orchestra all surround- 
ing nature in a mist of sonorous dreams, the singer playing 
a part in them and his voice emerging, as it were, acciden- 
tally. In reality a Wagner drama is a vast symphony, in 
which the true characters are the leitmotifs, and human 
beings intervene—in general, pretty laboriously—only to 
explain where we are, what has happened, what is happen- 
ing, and what will happen. The human mouth therein is 
far less important than the silver mouth of the flute or the 
golden one of the trumpet, and it completely disappears in 
the continual breaking down of the harmonic superposi- 
tions in which the great artist delights. There remains only 
a submerged gesticulating image. 

I am far from wishing to suggest that Wagner did not 
have a dramatic temperament; on the contrary, he had a 
very profound, if not an unerring, one. But every situation 
called forth in him sonorous upheavings which swallowed 
up all the rest, and which subsided somewhat only to swell 
| again into new waves a little farther on. 
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On the whole, I think that it would not be giving a bad 
definition of a Wagner drama to say that it is a symphony 
with a continuous programme and less an action than the 
sonorous memory of an action. 

I have said enough of the way in which musicians haye 
made use of the drama in the practice of their art. My rea] 
purpose is to examine what use dramatists can make of 
music. 

One use we can discard at the outset: it is the introduc- 
tion of music in the guise of a prelude or a detached piece 
as, for instance, when one of the characters sings a little 
song or when some vocal or instrumental concert must, for 
some reason or other, take place. Nothing is more danger- 
ous. The musician is never given his share, and he, as a 
rule, does not care a straw for the play, his only idea being 
to find a place for a little score. The action is kept standing 
still, on one leg, so to speak, until the performers make an 
end of their pleasant noise. Moreover, between the atmos- 
phere of the spoken word and that of music there exists an 
almost distressing difference, and the passing from one to 
the other results in a complete destruction of the spell 
which the poor poet has been at such pains to cast over the 
spectators. 

How is it, then, that not only the Greek theatre but all 
primitive theatres, up to and including the stage during the 
period of melodrama from 1840 to 1880, used music? 

I got my first explanation of this fact at a performance 
of “L’Annonce faite 4 Marie” given in Paris at the 
Comédie des Champs-Elysées, with the assistance of M. 
Gémier. There is a scene in this play in which the head of 
a family, on the point of undertaking a long journey, 
breaks bread for the last time with his children and his 
servants gathered around the table. This is an idea which 
looks natural on paper, but it is difficult for it to escape 
ridicule when presented on the stage. And indeed at the 

first performances I never witnessed that touching picture 
without feeling a shudder run along my spine as if I had 
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heard a false note. Gémier, prompted by his vast dramatic 
experience, did not hesitate a moment: “We must have 
«me music,” he exclaimed. They set going a glockenspiel 
of some sort, and the scene passed off triumphantly, the 
sound of the bells at once conferring upon it the atmos- 
phere, the ambient, the dignity, and remoteness, which the 
words alone, in their thinness and bareness, were unable 
to provide. And the cinema, of course, offers many in- 
stances of the same kind. Any pantomime or dumb show 
is simply impossible without musical support. 

I had carried the recollection of this incident to Japan 
where, for several years, I occupied a diplomatic post, and 
where I was a constant spectator at the admirable national 
theatre called ““Kabou Ki,” now unfortunately on the way 
to disappearance, like all things of beauty in this world, 
under the influence of our coarse, materialistic civilization. 
The long hours which I spent at the Imperial Theatre 
watching with emotion the unfolding of the heroic epics 
of the Genrokou period were for me a true professional 
school of drama. Unluckily this was rather late, at a time 
when I had given up all dramatic ambitions—the more so 
as the modern stage, taken up by ecstatic debates of amo- 
rous psychology, wouid collapse under the heavy buskin of 
a hero or a demi-god. I then understood what dramatic mu- 
sic is, that is to say, music used by a dramatist, not by a 
musician, not aiming at the realization of a sound-picture 
but giving impulse and pace to our emotions through a 
medium purely rhythmical and tonal, more direct and 
more brutal than the spoken word. We are, let us say, at the 
dénouement of a play. The atmosphere is stormy. Some- 
body arrives. Something is going to happen. It is one of 
those situations where in Europe a whole orchestra would 
be used. In Japan you have only a little yellow man perched 
on a platform, with a tiny cup of tea by his side and in 
front a tremendous drum, which it is his réle to beat. I will 
call him the director of thunder. Those single hollow 
thumps, repeated at first at long intervals, then more vigor- 
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ously and rapidly until the frightful, expected apparition 
comes at last, racking our nerves, are enough without any 
orchestra or score to put us in the desired ambient. In the 
same way, when anger rises and two human cocks are on 
the point of coming to blows, or when some peremptory 
intervention occurs, three or four hard, sharp clacks, with 
a bat on the stage floor are enough to silence speech and to 
make way for authority. So a teacher raps his desk with his 
ruler to call his class to attention. 

To take another example: in “Tristan and Isolde,” when 
the lovers, after drinking the fatal potion, cast on each 
other distracted looks and suddenly feel burning passion 
take the place of hatred in their souls, the tremolo of the 
violin, like the vibration of a soul on the verge of breaking, 
is all the dramatist needs to have, and the rest of the 
orchestral commentary seems useless. The sound, the 
rhythm, the tone of cymbals or a bell do not form with the 
spoken word so sharp a contrast as does music which be- 
longs to another sphere. On the other hand, the directing 
of a modern orchestra, whose path is implacably traced by 
little black signs and measure bars on the rigid stave, has 
not sufficient life and suppleness. On the Japanese stage 
the musician is himself an actor. He watches the develop- 
ment of the drama, which he freely punctuates, at the 
right moment, with whatever instrument, guitar, lyre, or 
hammer, may have been placed in his hand, or simply with 
his voice—for this is a magnificent element in the Japa- 
nese theatre that I have failed to mention. Side by side 
with articulated voice goes the inarticulate voice—grum- 
bling, exclamation, doubt, surprise, all the human feelings 
expressed by simple intonations in charge of those official 
witnesses of the play sitting squat in their little boxes. 
When we are in the grip of the play we are grateful to the 
anonymous fellow who utters cries for us and assumes the 
task of expressing our feelings by something less conven- 
tional than plaudits or hisses. 

Music in the classical drama of Japan and of China has 
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also another role, which is to express continuity. It is the 
current of the story, as we speak of the current of a river. It 
is the latent revenge of narration upon action, of duration 
upon incident. Its business is to give the sensation of the 
flow of time, to create an ambient, an atmosphere, for in 
life we not only speak or act, we listen, we are surrounded 
by something vague, diverse, and changing to which we 
must needs give attention. According to this conception, 
music does not aim at sustaining and underlining the 
words; it often precedes and provokes them, it invites ex- 
pressior through feeling, it sketches the sentences leaving 
to us the task to finish them. It follows a path parallel to 
our own. It attends to its special business while we, our 
ears filled with its murmur of memories, forebodings, and 
counsels, read at sight owr score. When necessary it weaves 
behind the drama a tapestry of sounds, the colors of which 
both divert and relieve the spectators, and suffuse with 
their pleasing suggestions the dryness of a description or of 
an explanation. Such music is to the ear what a back-scene 
is to the eye. In the same way the sound of a waterspout 
or of cages full of birds agreeably mingles with our con- 
versation and carries along on a stream of reverie the prose 
of our everyday affairs. 

And since the wanderings of my thought have led me 
to speak of China I should like to say a word about a great 
actor who recently gave in New York a series of perform- 
ances and whom I had much pleasure in seeing once more. 
I mean the famous Mei Lan-fang. Mei Lan-fang takes 
only women’s or girls’ parts, but he acts them with such 
airy grace that, in the manner of a transcendent mirror, he 
divests them not only of all sexual suggestions but even, if 
I may say so, of their temporality. He is neither man nor 
woman: he is a sylph. All the sentiments and emotions, 
owing to the delightful fluidity of his postures, are not so 
much expressed as transposed by him—to the domain of 
music. It is music, a long melopceia of the violin empha- 
sized by the drum, which takes possession of that elegant 
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body, from the nervous spring of the legs up to the last 
articulated detail of his resourceful hands and sharp-nailed 
fingers, and which regulates the whole outline of the 
mimic sentence. His feet give the impetus, his arms draw 
the general line upon which the nimble phalanges inscribe 
dainty appoggiaturas. The very singing of that charming 
being, like the humming of a flying insect, only serves to 
associate the man more intimately with the melodious so- 
licitation and the soul with the action of the body. It is an 
enchanting spectacle. 

For a writer theories are only the—often temporary— 
scaffolding that serves to prop his productions. And so it 
seems to me that instead of keeping to the domain of 
dreams and doctrines it might be more interesting if I were 
to add a few words about a work to which the various ideas 
just stated served as accompaniment and support. I have in 
mind a play for which I received an order from a pro- 
ducer who, after showing intemperate enthusiasm, refused 
to accept it. This fact, by the bye, only resulted in advan- 
tage to me, for my play, “Christopher Columbus,” thus 
abandoned by Herr Max Reinhardt, was eventually per- 
formed with Darius Milhaud’s music at the Staatsoper in 
Berlin. It is of this play, which has been published by the 
Yale University Press with Jean Charlot’s illustrations, 
that I should like to speak before bringing this article to a 
conclusion. The conditions of the contract, laid upon my 
desk by the invisible powers whose virtual and imperious 
agent Herr Reinhardt had consented to be, contained in- 
teresting possibilities. The work was to be an historical 
drama, and, up to that time, I had written only works of 
pure imagination. Music and, it was specified, choruses 
were to play an important part. So all through the writing 
of the drama I had to bear with some implied collaborator, 
a collaborator who, naturally, could be no other than my 
friend Darius Milhaud, with whom I have been for years 
on terms of close intimacy in both ideas and feelings. My 
rdle, then, consisted in looking on Christopher Columbus, 
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in turning over the leaves of his history and legends, in 
evoking the principal scenes, one after the other, and in 
waiting for the questions, objections, and comments which 
the musician, through the coliective medium of the or- 
chestra and chorus, would have to present in the name of 
the public—that audience surrounding a great man and a 
great event which is composed of all peoples and of all the 


generations. 
A life, a work, a destiny, the most sublime that can be, 


that of the inventor of a new world and the welder of 
God’s earth, is unfolded on the stage, and the reactions and 
emotions provoked in us by that spectacle do not remain 
unexpressed. By turns murmuring applause and issuing a 
challenge, the public follows all the incidents of the drama 
—that anonymous power which we call Opinion, the opin- 
ion of which the press to-day has become the mouthpiece, 
the opinion of posterity which supports, espouses, opposes, 
or reinforces the opinion of Columbus’s contemporaries. 

In such a drama music plays an entirely different part 
from what it has previously played down in front of the 
stage. It is no longer a simple resonator; it does not merely 
accompany a song; it is a true actor, a collective person 
with diverse voices, whose voices are reunited in a har- 
mony, the function of which is to bring together all the 
rest and to disengage little by little, under the inspiration 
of a growing enthusiasm, the elements of the final hymn. 

Pascal has very justly said: “Prolonged eloquence is 
tedious.” I am inclined to modify his thought thus: “Pro- 
longed music, prolonged poetry are tedious.” The soul is 
not all the time in the same state of tension, and this ap- 
plies to the spectators as well as to the actors on the stage. 
It needs, now and then, to come down to earth, if only to 
find a new base from which to spring again. For the au- 
thor, and with him the spectators, it is advantageous to do 
as the wine-tasters do in France, who, at intervals, suck a 
piece of lemon to wash out their mouths and so be better 
prepared to appreciate the next sip of nectar. A drama thus 
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understood is not a monotonous flight amidst the uninter. 
rupted purring of the orchestra or the versification. It is g 
series of outbursts and abatements. 

I mentioned Wagner earlier in this article. The glory 
of that great man was his understanding that all things 
which partake of sound, from speech to song, are bound to. 
gether by subtle links reaching across different realms, and 
that music is inherent in whatever is realized in time, 
whether it merely imposes rhythm upon those realizations 
or gradually colors them with various tones and raises them 
at last to the full expression of the orchestra and of song. 
His only mistake was in not establishing degrees between 
reality and the lyrical state, and by this he impoverished 
his palette of sounds and narrowed the scope of his flight. 
With him we do not penetrate little by little a conquered 
or deserved world; we are placed at the outset, through an 
enchanted blending of tones and the incantation of the 
brasses, in a narcotic atmosphere in which everything hap- 
pens as in a dream. 

Milhaud and I, on the other hand, have tried to show 
how the soul gradually reaches music, how the sentence 
springs up from rhythm, the flame from fire, melody from 
speech, poetry from the coarsest reality, and how all the 
means of sonorous expression, from discourse, dialogue, and 
debate, sustained by simple beatings of the drum, up to an 
eruption of all the vocal, lyrical, orchestral riches, are 
gathered in a single torrent at once varied and uninter- 
rupted. In a word, we wanted to show music not only in 
the state of full realization, as a cryptic language portioned 
out among the pages of a score, but in the nascent state, 
rising and overflowing from some violent feeling. 

Christopher Columbus is seen dying in the Valladolid 
inn, whither he has crawled to ask the King for the means 
to sail once more. And at that moment, as all his past on 
the point of reaching its final issue reappears before his 
eyes, the hero, so to speak, divides into two and becomes 
for us both spectator and judge of his own epic. Scene fol- 
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lows scene. We see the line of the horizon towards the 
West! The dove, image of the Holy Ghost, crosses the sea 
and comes to Genoa, bringing to the hands of a child its 
fluttering message. The sailor at the Azores receives inter- 
cepted revelations from beyond the Ocean and from be- 
yond the Tomb. Genius strives against creditors and court- 
iers, against the envious and the skeptic. The captain quells 
rebellion. And then comes the hour of the Passion: the cen- 
sure and bickering of petty minds; the Discoverer of the 
Globe lashed by a cook to the mast of his ship and buffeted 
by the rage of men and the fury of the elements; the 
prodigious ingratitude of the whole world, one woman ex- 
cepted. Death approaches, and, finally, the dove, that, 
as in the days of the Flood, escapes and bears a branch 
plucked from the newly risen world to the bosom of the 
Pantocrator! 

All this is not performed in the void. Every voice, every 
word, every act, every event calls for an echo, an answer. 
They bring about and diffuse a kind of collective, anony- 
mous roaring as of a sea of generations following one an- 
other, looking on and listening. 

This I have called the Chorus. It is not the Chorus of 
the ancient drama—that troop of commentators and self- 
appointed advisers that no protagonist, if he were ever so 
little eloquent, had any difficulty in enlisting on the Medi- 
terranean quays. It is, rather, the Chorus which the 
Church, after the triumph of Christianity, invited to enter 
the sacred edifice to become an intermediary between the 
priest and the people, the one officiating, the other official. 
Between the speechless crowd and the drama developing 
on the stage—and if I may say so, on the altar—there was 
needed an officially constituted interpreter. 

“Christopher Columbus,” as it was given in Berlin and 
may be given some day in America, may be interesting also 
because of another novelty. This novelty originated from 
a desire to have no walls—for eyes or for ears—to sub- 
mit to no ready-made stage spectacle, so that instead we 
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might evoke for ourselves our own music and scenery and 
paint its ever-changing surges on the panels of the magic 
box in which we are confined for an instant. In a musica] 
drama whose characteristic is the transformation, under 
the action of time, of disconnected events into one melodic 
line, why should we admit immobile scenery? Why not let 
the images suggested by poetry and sound be exhaled like 
smoke and be caught for a moment on the screen, gradually 
to disappear and give place to other visions? Why, in a 
word, not make use of the cinema? Everyone has indeed 
noticed that a fixed piece of scenery, an unchanging back- 
drop, once the first effect has been produced, tires and dis- 
pleases the eyes and tends to spoil the poetic illusion by the 
admixture of an inferior element rather than to keep it up. 
Then why not treat the scenery like a simple frame, like 
a conventional foreground behind which a path is open to 
dreams, to memory, and to imagination? When a stream of 
music, of action, and poetry is carrying away the soul of the 
spectator, why meet it with a sham sky as trivial and 
gaudy as the walls of a coffee-house? Why not devise, in- 
stead of that inert cloth, a surface sensitive to thought’ 
Why not use the screen as a magic glass in which all sorts 
of images and of suggestions, more or less dim in outline, 
may pass, move, join, or part? Why not open the door of 
that indistinct world where ideas are born from sensations 
and where the phantom of the future mingles with the 
ghost of the past? For the expression of the finest wances 
of feeling, memory, and thought, why not utilize the in- 
finitely subtle harmony of shadows? Movements, values, 
clusters of forms and appearances continually decomposed 
and recomposed, this is all the cinema and it is also all 
music. It seems to me, therefore, that these two arts are 
naturally destined to contract an alliance, the formula for 
which America, better than any other country, might help 
the artist to discover. 
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SEX IN THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE 
OF LIFE 


By ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH 


ITH the constraint imposed by social con- 
vention in the last century upon everything 
related to sex finally removed through wide 
dissemination of knowledge, our attitude to- 
wards sex problems has radically changed. We are not 
| ashamed to discuss sex either in private or in public. We 
' admit its influence on our behavior. We teach the growing 
youth of both sexes the principles of reproduction and sex 
hygiene. Even our criminal laws reflect the change in our 
attitude. All this is good and should be encouraged. 
Unfortunately, like so many other new movements, the 
one purporting to put sex in its right place in our life has 
gone too far. First Weismann gave a new and startling in- 
terpretation of the meaning of individual life when he 
conceived and demonstrated the truth of his brilliant idea 
' of the continuity of germ plasm. He showed that in every 
organism, be it plant or animal, we can trace the germ 
plasm from generation to generation, distinct and more or 
less independent of the organism itself. The germ plasm is 
immortal, the organism subject to death. The latter, ac- 
cording to Weismann, is only a carrier of the former. The 
structure of its body, the functions of its organs, its simple 
reflexes, its more complicated responses to environmental 
conditions, its most highly developed instincts have the 
sole purpose of protecting the germ plasm from injury and 
destruction and of preserving in this way life itself. With 
reproduction accomplished, the destiny of each organism 
is therefore fulfilled and its death is a natural consequence 
of its further uselessness. 
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Many years after the publication of Weismann’s theory, 
Freud, approaching the subject of sex from a totally dif. 
Samet: point of view and with a different object before 
him, tried to show the complete dominance of sex in oy; 
life. To him almost every impulse, emotion, and instinct jp 
our life has its origin in sex or at least is connected with 
the physiological functions of our reproductive system, 
The most innocent dreams are to him best explicable on the 
basis of unconscious sex urge. The followers of Freud, the 
psychoanalysts of to-day, have pushed his theory still 
further and thrown the whole weight of their analysis into 
subconscious sex impulses to such an extent that one won- 
ders at times if the craving for food is not, after all, an 
unconscious sex impulse. And why not? If Weismann’s 
idea is correct and the organism is merely the carrier of the 
germ plasm, then craving for food and satisfaction of 
hunger are only accessories to the proper functioning of 
the all-important reproductive apparatus. In this case, sex 
impulses are, indeed, the most important guarantors of our 
destiny, while genius, especially in graphic arts and poetry, 
is, to say the least, an unnecessary luxury. 

But is Weismann’s idea correct? The answer depends 
upon our interpretation of the meaning of life and our 
understanding of its purport. If life is nothing but the 
ability to assimilate, grow, and reproduce, then it is diffi- 
cult to understand why multicellular organisms should 
have been at all produced by nature. The attributes of life, 
just mentioned, are not only present but fully and per- 
fectly developed in bacteria and Protozoa. In fact, bac- 
teria reproduce with amazing speed and are, besides, more 
capable of resisting environmental changes than higher or- 
ganisms, this being one of the reasons why it is so difficult 
to combat bacterial diseases. Weismann tried to show that 
there is a fundamental difference between Protozoa and 
higher animals. When a Protozoén multiplies, it simply 
divides in two. Each of the new individuals thus formed 
grows and divides in two. The process is continued ad in- 
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finitum. An individual may be killed, but does not die nor- 
mally, in the sense in which a higher animal dies. The 
absence of a corpse under normal conditions and the con- 
tinuous splitting up of the individual without a residue, 
brought Weismann to his ingenious, if little fruitful, specu- 
© jations on the immortality of Protozoa and led him to the 

' conclusion that death is an adaptation and that the organ- 
ism of higher animals acquired its tendency to specializa- 
tion as a sequence of its mortality. But Protozoa, too, are 
mortal because they can be killed, yet they reproduce per- 
' fectly. Why should any specialization of a mortal body 
have been necessary for the preservation of life, when im- 
mortality was assured without it? 

Thus we arrive inevitably at the conclusion that Weis- 
mann’s idea is wrong, and we have to look for another and 
possibly a more important attribute of life, beyond assimi- 
lation, growth, and reproduction, and for another inter- 
pretation of the chief function of an organism than that 
of carrier and protector of germ plasm. There is, of 
course, sensitivity. But that is an attribute of a very uncer- 
tain character and, besides, it is not restricted to living 
protoplasm alone. Moreover, it is not in the same category 
with growth and reproduction, because it is merely an 
ability to respond to stimuli. Not even feeling pain or 
pleasure is necessarily involved in sensitivity. 

There is, however, at least one thing produced by man, 
and, to some extent, by higher animals, which is not found 
in inanimate nature and of the manifestations of which we 
know not a little, and that is thought. Physicists do not re- 
gard it as energy, as they do light or heat, because as yet 
they cannot measure it, nor convert it into known types of 
energy. But in that they must be wrong. Energy received 
by our body and measurable with physical instruments is 
converted into thought in our brain, which might be 
likened to a selenium cell transforming light into elec- 
tricity. There is, however, an appreciable difference of 
another kind between this process of conversion in the 
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brain and the transforming action of a selenium cell, which 
at first may appear bafHling. That is the fact that the sam 
amount of energy may produce in one brain a great thought 
and in another a confusion of incoherent ideas. The latte; 
result may be attributed to imperfection of structure and 
function. One thing is quite certain, that in putting 
knowledge to practical use, in building machines, for ey. 
ample, we convert into hae the thought satiined ; in their | 
design, and not the energy produced by reading the de. 
scription. For just as much energy would be produced by 
reading the effusions of a lunatic. 

Another difference between thought and known type 
of physical energy is less apparent but much more impor- 
tant. The quantity of physical energy needed to produce 
thought is not commensurate with the work produced by 
the machine which itself is the product of this thought. 
Two machines may require the same amount of fuel, but 
the one does the work, while the other merely consumes 
energy. The difference is in the design. But design means 
thought, and we have seen already that good and bad 
thought alike may be the product of the same quantity of 
energy. This can mean only one thing, namely, that in the 
production of thought a lower type of energy is trans- 
formed into a higher one with a gain of available energy, 
provided, of course, that the higher type is not one of those 
found in inanimate nature, because there energy is subject 
to the law of dissipation. Life alone could be conceived as 
a process leading to such transformation, the living organ- 
ism as the mechanism and the central nervous system as 
that part of it which “steps up” energy somewhat as 2 
transformer steps up electrical voltage. The nervous en- 
ergy thus produced is then again transformed into instinc- 
tive behavior in lower animals, and into acts guided by in- 
telligence in man. 

This interpretation of life at once changes the aspect of 
the problem, making the mortal organism rather than the 
immortal germ plasm the more important phase of the 
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cycle. But an organism wears out like every mechanism. 
The object of the germ plasm is to produce an uninterrupted 
supply of new organisms. Neither the organism nor the 
germ plasm can accomplish its work without the other. 
The potential immortality of the germ plasm has to be as- 
sured and the organism has to be placed in position to per- 
form its function. This means that a balance has to be 
struck between the creative and the procreative functions 
of the individual. The import of sex in our own life should 
be so adjusted as to correspond to its purport. 

Let us inquire into the same problem from another, a 
purely biological, point of view. At the very outset of our 
inquiry we are confronted with two facts: first, that re- 
production in animals often occurs normally without the 
intercession of sex; and second, that functions and instincts 
favoring reproduction are in direct opposition to functions 
and instincts favoring the well-being of the individual. 
The first of these facts is well known. In the lowest ani- 
mals reproduction may take the form of budding, mul- 
tiple fission or division in two. The last form we have 
already considered. In the case of multiple fission the 
original individual splits up simultaneously into several, 
sometimes into a great many individuals. In the case of 
budding the new individual may either detach itself and 
begin its own independent existence, or remain perma- 
nently connected with the parental individual. A continua- 
tion of this process leads to the formation of a colony in 
which the individuals partly retain their individuality, 
partly have it submerged in the entity of the colonial asso- 
ciation. In some animals budding is internal and the pa- 
rental organism succumbs at the completion of the process. 
In other animals what was originally sexual reproduction 
secondarily reverted to the asexual type in the sense that 
the male sex was no longer needed for the activation of 
the eggs, so that the latter might develop parthenogeneti- 
cally. Moreover, sexual reproduction does not necessarily 
mean the engagement of two individuals of opposite sex 
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in the production of progeny, for we know a great many 
invertebrate animals which are normally hermaphroditic 
and which fertilize themselves—and even some in which 
fertilization is accomplished without special organs 
through the chemical attraction of spermatozoa—just as 
we know numerous bisexual animals in which the sexual 
activity is limited to the mere production of reproductive 
cells and their expulsion into the water. 

Thus while sex appears in the lowest animals, its func- 
tion is different in some respects from that of asexual re- 
production. In the majority of animals the latter cannot 
go on indefinitely because the sex supplies something not 
inherent in reproduction as such. This something, as Weis- 
mann was the first to point out, is amphimixis, or the mix- 
ture of diverse hereditary characters. At the same time, 
sexual reproduction revitalizes the organism of the off- 
spring and thus prevents the extinction of life itself 
through a running down of its mechanism. How then is it 
possible, as I have stated above, that reproduction is in 
direct opposition to the individual well-being of an 
organism! 

To understand this we must recall to mind the relation- 
ship that exists between the individual, the species, and the 
environment—the relationship for which I cannot find a 
better term than that of the triangle of life. The elements 
composing this triangle may be likened to three enemies, 
each of which has to contend with the combined attack of 
the other two. The individual, it is true, receives the ma- 
terial and the energy for its own existence from the en- 
vironment, but it has to defend itself from the disrupting 
forces of the environment, and at the same time drain its 
own resources for the support and benefit of the species. 
An individual is not a perpetuum mobile, and life would 
succumb with the organism unless transmitted to an off- 
spring. It is this act of transmission which weakens the de- 
fenses of the individual in its fight for its own existence. 
But the species which carries on life from generation to 
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generation through the intermediary of newly produced 
individuals is only our concept of the sum total of char- 
acters pertaining to the same type of individuals. It exists 
therefore only as long as new individuals of the same kind 
are produced, and through them it is exposed to the at- 
tacks of the environment. Finally the environment, in its 
turn, fighting against the individual and through the de- 
feat of the individual endangering the existence of the 
species, at the same time furnishes from its own resources 
the elements for the continuous maintenance of the mecha- 
nism of life. 

Thus the contest goes on forever. The environment 
may change locally in the relative proportion of its com- 
ponent elements, but the world as a whole is indestructible. 
The individuals as such are doomed to die and the species 
may change or even disappear forever, but life continues 
in some form or another. The triangle of life is, indeed, 
eternal. 

“But,” the reader may object, “the individual has an 
existence in reality, while the species exists only in our 
minds as a concept. The individual has a tangible body. 
It eats, breathes, multiplies, is sensitive. It is endowed with 
organs and means to combat the forces which are injurious 
to it. But how can a concept be engaged in or have any in- 
fluence on a controversy? Is this not stretching imagination 
a little bit too far?”? This objection, as I shall presently 
show, is not valid. It reminds me of another objection 
which a distinguished geneticist once made to my using 
the term “individual.” “There is no such thing as an in- 
dividual,” he said. “Only unit characters exist.’’ Instead 
of addressing him as Mr. So-and-so in my reply, I could 
have used his own terminology and spoken of him to others 
as “the unit characters which for convenience’ sake are 
known to us under the term of Mr. So-and-so,”’ but I have 
a suspicion that the distinguished gentleman would have 
felt offended and that others might have thought me af- 
fected had I done so. Quibbling of this kind does not pro- 
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mote understanding. Spinoza was the first to point out the 
changeability of the individual; and we know quite def. 
nitely that every organism receives its food, its water, it 
oxygen, and every form of its energy from the surrounding 
material world and in turn gives off matter and energy to 
its environment. Inasmuch as this exchange is centered jn 
the organism and delimited, we may speak of it as of an 
individual, and as long as the balance is in favor of the 
organism, or at least as long as the outflow equals the in- 
flow, the individual continues to exist as such. But as soon 
as the outflow increases, dissolution begins. Life would be 
doomed, but for reproduction. Purely physiological func- 
tions, habits, instincts, responses, emotions which are en- 
tirely in the service of reproduction are of no advantage to 
the individual. Yet through them new individuals are 
formed, endowed with parental characters. The repro- 
ductive functions, habits, instincts, responses, emotions of 
the parental individuals are needed only for the safeguard- 
ing of the existence of their descendants. We have in mind 
the benefit to be derived by future generations, when we 
speak of the species in the triangle of life. 

We have no evidence to show that asexual reproduction 
is coupled with any special habits or instincts detrimental 
to the individual. It is in many ways akin to the process of 
growth. In the case of colonial animals such as polyps and 
especially corals, not only does the individuality of each 
polyp partly merge with the colony but the older portions 
of the colony die and continue to serve merely as support 
for the continuously produced young polyps. In the case of 
higher animals in which the young are much smaller than 
the parent and the parental organism retains much of its 
individuality in the process of asexual reproduction, con- 
tinued proliferation results in complete exhaustion of vital 
forces and consequent death of the parent, just as any ma- 
chine is bound to run down, no matter how perfect its con- 
struction. ‘This is the case in flukes and in tunicates. 

Sexual reproduction changes matters appreciably. The 
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production of sexual cells is just as automatic as asexual 
fission or proliferation, but is accompanied by deep-going 
changes in the entire organism. Secretions of internal 
glands are responsible for the appearance of many so-called 
“secondary sexual characters” such as antlers in stags, 
plumes of various kinds in birds, the beard on man, and so 
on. Some animals develop special organs at the time of ma- 
turity, organs for the attraction of the opposite sex even at 
the cost of endangering the life of the individual. Crickets 
and katydids, silent in their youth, become noisy singers at- 
tracting to themselves the attention not only of their mates, 
but of their enemies as well. Yet so preoccupied are they 
with their own song that they are oblivious of everything 
else. Some birds behave in the same manner at the time of 
courtship. In the case of the European capercaillie ( Tetrao 
urogallus) whose “lek” or “spel,” as the love performance 
is called, is one of the most fascinating things a man may 
witness in the solitude of wild pine and spruce forests in 
late winter or early spring, the cock has a special valve in 
his ear, much less developed in the hen. This valve is 
formed by a fleshy fold which is subject to swelling under 
increasing blood pressure. The cock usually takes his posi- 
tion on the branch of a tree, lowers his head, and emits a 
peculiar intermittent sound the duration of which is about 
three or four seconds. During this time the valve swells, 
closes the ear, and makes the cock absolutely deaf to every- 
thing except to the sound which he himself produces. To 
make matters still worse, his attention is so centered on his 
courtship that he does not notice anything else except the 
hen or an unwelcome rival. He does not respond even to a 
shot fired at close range. 

Similar though less pronounced preoccupation with the 
business of reproduction is noticeable in almost all animals, 
and it is usual that the male should pay more attention to 
rivals than to danger from other sources. Even man is not 
quite exempt from this rule, although in him instincts are 
much less dominating than in animals. 
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Some animals lose highly developed organs after mat. 
ing, although in the period of their life preceding repro. 
duction those organs were used to advantage. Thus queen 
ants and queen termites develop two pairs of excellent 
wings, which become functional shortly before their nup- 
tial flight. Naturally, the wings are moved by powerful 
muscles situated in the thorax. In ants the excitement pre- 
ceding the flight communicates itself even to workers, and 
often they emerge from the nest into the sunshine, even 
if they belong to blind species. The males and queens soon 
rise in great numbers high into the air. Such swarms look 
sometimes from a distance like a cloud of smoke and even- 
tually vanish from view. Mating takes place in the air, and 
the couples return to the ground. The life of the male is 
exhausted, and he soon dies. The queen sooner or later 
loses her wings. Either they drop off of themselves or they 
are detached with the aid of the jaws and legs or by rub- 
bing against other objects. Gradually the wing muscles 
themselves disintegrate, leaving a cavity in the thorax filled 
with air. 

The nuptial flight of the termites is in most respects 
similar to that of the ants, with this difference that mating 
occurs after the return to the ground, and possibly even 
after the new colony has been started. But the queen ter- 
mite, too, loses her wings as does the male, or king, also. 
The latter does not die, however, but continue’; to live in 
the nest, staying near the queen in her chamber and mat- 
ing with her from time to time. 

One of the most interesting and illuminating features 
in the life of many invertebrate animals is the abruptness 
in the appearance and disappearance of some instincts 
connected with or having a bearing upon certain phases of 
their activities. Nothing could better illustrate this than a 
brief review of such changes in spiders. When the tiny 
spiderling emerges from the egg, it resembles an adult in 
its general features, but lacks almost every specific char- 
acter of structure and coloration. Moreover, its alimentary 
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tract is filled with embryonic yolk which has to be digested 
before any other food can be taken. The process of diges- 
tion is slow and as a consequence the spiderling does not 
possess instincts connected with the procuring of food in 
any shape whatsoever, is harmless in every respect, and, in 
fact, stays together with his brothers and sisters in the same 
loosely spun web or on the back of the mother, as the case 
may be. Yet it has already fully developed poison glands 
and poison fangs, and in poisonous species its poison is as 
virulent as that of the adult. The moment the digestion of 
the embryonic yolk 1s completed—and this usually coin- 
cides with the completion of the second moult—the in- 
stinct for capturing prey and for self-preservation awakens 
and asserts itself. The spiderlings leave their communal 
web or the back of their mother and disperse by various 
means at their disposal, by running, climbing, ballooning. 
If it is a fossorial species, the spiderling digs a hole in the 
ground for protection and ambuscade; if a vagabond, it 
seeks the proper environment for its peregrinations; if a 
sedentary web-weaver, it constructs a web more or less on 
the same pattern as that of the adult, but much smaller and 
less perfect. As yet the sex cannot be recognized. The 
spiderlings look all alike and behave in the same manner. 

From now on, they lead a solitary life; meeting no spider 
of the same species, they do not know how the adult looks. 
Their entire existence is preoccupied by capturing prey, re- 
pairing damage done to the web by struggling insects, rain, 
and wind, scurrying for safety in case of an unwelcome in- 
trusion, or, in rare instances, fighting unto death with an 
enemy. These are the normal instincts of the growing in- 
dividual and have nothing whatsoever to do with sex. Thus 
several weeks or months pass, during which the spiderling 
grows and assumes more and more the appearance of the 
adult with each subsequent moult. As a rule the sexes can 
be distinguished in web-weaving spiders only after the 
penultimate moult. Even then the habits do not change; 
although this is the time or period of life during which the 
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reproductive glands begin to produce eggs and sperma. 
tozoa, the act of reproduction cannot take place because in 
both sexes the external reproductive organs are not ye 
developed. 
The last moult brings with it a sudden, complete, and 
most astounding change in the behavior of the male, and 
a corresponding though less striking change in the be- 
havior of the female. The sexual instinct asserts itself and 
greatly represses the instinct of self-preservation. The 
spiders are peculiar among animals in that the organs of 
copulation in the male are situated on the palpi and are in 
no way connected with the ducts of the reproductive 
glands. A special instinct is therefore needed, which would 
induce the male to transfer his own sperm from his re- 
productive glands to the palpi before mating or even court- 
ship can take place. For this purpose a special web has to 
be constructed for the reception of the sperm before it is 
pumped into the copulatory apparatus. This web is natu- 
rally quite different from the one used for the ensnaring of 
insects. It has been observed many times and has been both 
photographed and figured. With the palpi charged with 
sperm the male is now ready for mating, but he has to find 
the female and to win her through courtship before she 
attacks him for his intrusion into her web—and he does 
not even know how she looks. But what is still more amaz- 
ing is the fact that before getting a glimpse or a touch of 
his future mate, the male has to recognize the web which 
is the domicile of a mature individual of his species, and a 
female at that! For if by chance he should mistake the 
web of another species for one of his own species, or the 
web of an immature individual of his species for one of a 
mature female, he would be received as an intruder. Add 
to this that the size of the web is proportionate to the size 
of the individual and that in the majority of species the 
male is considerably smaller than the female, that in some 
cases, as that of the tropical Nephila, the female is from 
seven to eight times the length of the male and conse- 
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quently several hundred times his bulk, and imagine the 
process by which the male recognizes the web of his pro- 
spective mate! 

Yet he disregards all danger and goes in search of the 
female and finds the web. Then he pulls one of the silk 
lines leading to the hiding place of the female, who holds 
the other end of the same line with the claws of her feet, 
and in some mysterious manner conveys to her the intelli- 
gence that the arrival is neither an enemy nor unfortunate, 
if welcome, prey but a love-sick wanderer coming a-woo- 
ing to her bower. The female, who also has never before 
met a male of her species, unless in deadly combat mistak- 
ing one for prey when he ventured to get into her web at 
an inopportune moment before her reproductive instincts 
were released by nature, responds to the call as if she knew 
what it meant, and does what she has never done before— 
allows the male to come into her web without attacking 
him. I have seen as many as eight males in the same web 
of a single female, though one only would be admitted 
eventually as mate. Even then the life of the male may be 
in danger. Supposing the female should change her mind 
in the last moment? But the male has organs of defense, 
which he uses only when he approaches the female and the 
function of which he could not have known before. He is 
provided with some kind of hook, spur, or spine either on 
his jaws, or on his first pair of legs. This apparatus is 
used at the first danger signal by engaging the open fangs 
of the female in such a manner as to make their further 
use as weapons impossible for the moment. 

Fertilization completed, life ebbs quickly out of the or- 
ganism of the male. Except in the case of tarantulas and 
some ground spiders, the male dies soon after copulation. 
But the female has still another office to perform. The eggs 
have not only to be laid, they—and later, even more the 
helpless, tiny spiderlings with the embryonic yolk still fill- 
ing their alimentary tract—must also be protected from 
enemies as well as from injurious fluctuations of the en- 
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vironment. The female weaves one or several cocoons anj 
takes care of it or of them in a manner characteristic fo; 
different species. Although in many species the female sop 
dies, in others she may live a long time—-several years jp 
the case of tarantulas and ground spiders—-and mate every 
year. The instincts connected with cocoon-making and 
brood protection in some instances increase her dangers; in 
others, as with the Black Widow, the poisonous Latrodec. 
tus mactans, they apparently interfere little with her usual 
activities. 

Similar examples showing interference of reproductive 
instincts with the normal functioning of other instincts 
upon which the well-being of the individual rests, could be 
multiplied almost without end and extended to other 
groups of animals. In fact, the higher we go, the more pro- 
nounced the opposing interests become. In some lower ani- 
mals, especially in parasitic ones, life is reduced to almost 
nothing but reproduction and, as a consequence, individu- 
ality is also reduced to a minimum. In higher animals in- 
dividuality comes to the front. 

This has to be expected, if I read the meaning of life 
correctly. Incidentally it disposes of another peculiar idea, 
advanced by Haeckel, namely, that the individuality of an 
individual is lower than that of a colony. The reverse is, of 
course, true. The nervous system comes to its highest de- 
velopment in the highest type of individual. The object of 
life is best achieved through individualization. 

When, therefore, we direct our own impulses and ac- 
tivities into productive, rather than reproductive channels, 
we are at our best in the fulfilment of our destiny. The 
ideas developed here are naturally open to grave criticism, 
because they have not yet been subject to experiment. But, 
on the other hand, they are in agreement with observa- 
tions; and they offer a finer concept of life, clearer insight 
into its meaning, and a more satisfactory interpretation of 
our own individual existence. 
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MEMORIES OF A WORKING WOMEN’S 
GUILD* 


By VIRGINIA WOOLF 


HEN you asked me to write a preface to a 
book which you had collected of papers 
by working women I replied that I would 
rather be drowned than write a preface to 

any book whatever. Books should stand on their own feet, 
my argument was (and I think it is a sound one). If they 
need shoring up by a preface here, an introduction there, 
they have no more right to exist than a table that needs a 
wad of paper under one leg in order to stand steady. But 
you left me the papers, and, turning them over, I saw that 
on this occasion the argument did not apply; this book is 
not a book. Turning the pages, I began to ask myself what 
is this book then, if it is not a book? What quality has it? 
What ideas does it suggest? What old arguments and 
memories does it rouse in me? and as all this had nothing 
to do with an introduction or a preface, but brought you to 
mind and certain pictures from the past, I stretched my 
hand for a sheet of notepaper and wrote you the following 
letter. 

You have forgotten (I wrote) a hot June morning in 
Manchester in the year 1913, or at least you will not re- 
member what I remember, because you were otherwise 
engaged. Your attention was entirely absorbed by a green 

* These pages relating to the English Women’s Co-operative Guild are ad- 
dressed to a former officer of this organization who had placed in Mrs. Woolf’s 
hands a collection of letters written by its members. The Guild, which now has 
an enrolment of some 70,000 and is the largest association of its kind in Eng- 
land, was founded in 1883 to stimulate the ideas and activities of working 
women. It holds important annual Congresses, and it is of one of these which 


met at Manchester, in 1913, that Mrs. Woolf gives her impressions in the early 
part of her article—Tue Epirors. 
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table, several sheets of paper, and a bell. Moreover, yoy 
were frequently interrupted. There was a woman wear. 
ing something like a Lord Mayor’s chain round her shou]. 
ders; she took her seat perhaps at your right; there were 
other women without ornament save fountain pens and 
despatch boxes—they sat perhaps on your left. Soon a row 
had been formed up there on the platform, with tables and 
inkstands and tumblers of water; while we, many hun- 
dreds of us, scraped and shuffled and filled the entire body 
of some vast municipal building beneath. Perhaps an or. 
gan played. The proceedings somehow opened. The talk- 
ing and laughing and shuffling suddenly subsided. A bell 
struck; a figure rose; she took her way from among us, 
she mounted a platform; she spoke for precisely five 
minutes; she descended. Directly she sat down another 
rose; mounted the platform; spoke for precisely five 
minutes and descended; then a third rose; then a fourth— 
and so it went on, speaker following speaker, one from the 
right, one from the left, one from the middle, one from 
the background—each took her way to the stand, said what 
she had to say and gave place to her successor. ‘There was 
something military in the regularity of the proceeding. 
They were like marksmen, I thought, standing up in turn 
with rifle raised to aim at a target. Sometimes they missed, 
and there was a roar of laughter; sometimes they hit, and 
there was a roar of applause. But whether the particular 
shot hit or missed there was no doubt about the carefulness 
of the aim. There was no beating about the bush; there 
were no phrases of easy eloquence. The speaker made her 
way to the stand primed with her subject. Determination 
and resolution were stamped on her face. There was so 
much to be said between the strokes of the bell that she 
could not waste a second. The moment had come for which 
she had been waiting perhaps for many months. The mo- 
ment had come for which she had stored hat, shoes, and 
dress—there was an air of discreet novelty about her 
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clothing. But, above all, the moment had come when she 
was going to speak her mind, the mind of her constituency, 
the mind of the women who had sent her from Cornwall 
perhaps or Sussex, or some black mining village in York- 
shire, to speak their mind for them in Manchester. 

It soon became obvious that the mind which lay spread 
over so wide a stretch of England was a vigorous mind 
working with great activity. It was thinking in June, 
1913, of the reform of the divorce laws; of the taxation of 
land values; of the minimum wage. It was concerned with 
' the care of maternity; with the Trades Board Act; with 
the education of children over fourteen; it was unani- 
mously of opinion that adult suffrage should become a 
government measure—it was thinking, in short, about 
every sort of public question, and it was thinking construc- 
tively and pugnaciously. Accrington did not see eye to eye 
with Halifax, nor Middlesborough with Plymouth. There 
was argument and opposition; resolutions were lost and 
amendments won. 

Meanwhile—let me try after seventeen years to sum up 
the thoughts that passed through the minds of your guests, 
middle-class people who had come from London and else- 
where not to take part, but to listen—meanwhile, what 
was it all about? What was the meaning of it? These 
women were demanding divorce, education, the vote—all 
good things. They were demanding higher wages and 
shorter hours—what could be more reasonable? And yet 
though it was all so reasonable, much of it so forcible, some 
of it so humorous, a weight of discomfort was settling and 
shifting itself uneasily from side to side in your visitors’ 
minds. All those questions, I found myself thinking—and 
perhaps this was at the bottom of it—which matter so in- 
tensely to the people here, questions of sanitation and edu- 
cation and wages, this demand for an extra shilling, or 
another year at school, for eight hours instead of nine be- 
hind a counter or in a mill, leave me, in my own blood and 
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bones, untouched. If every reform they demand wa 
granted this very instant it would not matter to me a sing 
jot. Hence my interest is merely altruistic. It is thin spread 
and moon-colored. There is no life blood or urgency abou 
it. However hard I clap my hands or stamp my feet, there 
is a hollowness in the sound which betrays me. I am , 
benevolent spectator. I am irretrievably cut off from the 
actors. I sit here hypocritically, clapping and stamping, an 
outcast from the flock. 

On top of this too, my reason (it was in 1913, remem- 
ber) could not help assuring me that even if the resolution, 
whatever it was, were carried unanimously, the stamping 
and the clapping was an empty noise. It would pass out of 
the open windows and become part of the clamor of the 
lorries and the striving of the hooves on the Manchester 
cobbles beneath—an inarticulate uproar. The mind might 
be active; the mind might be aggressive; but the mind was 
without a body; it had no legs and arms with which to en- 
force its will. In all that audience, among all those women 
who worked, women who had children, women who 
scrubbed and cooked and bargained and knew to a penny 
what they had to spend, there was not a single woman with 
a vote. Let them fire off their rifles if they liked, but they 
would hit no target; there were only blank cartridges in- 
side. The thought was irritating and depressing. 

The clock had now struck half past eleven; there were 
still then many hours to come. And if one had reached this 
stage of irritation and depression by half past eleven in the 
morning, into what depths of boredom would one not be 
plunged by half past five in the evening? How could one 
sit out another day of speechifying? How, above all, could 
one face you, our hostess, with the information that your 
Congress had proved so insupportably depressing that one 
was going back to London by the very first train? The only 
chance lay in some happy conjuring trick, some change of 
attitude by which the mist and blankness of the speeches 
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could be turned to blood and bone. Otherwise they re- 
mained intolerable. 

But suppose one played a childish game; suppose one 
said, as a child says, “Let’s pretend . . .”? “Let’s pre- 
tend,” one said to oneself, looking at the speaker, “that I 
am Mrs. Giles of Durham City.” A woman of that name 
had just turned to address us. “I am the wife of a miner. 
He comes back thick with coal grime. First he must have 
his bath. Then he must have his dinner. But there is only a 
wash tub. My range is filled with saucepans. There is no 
getting on with the work. All my crocks are covered with 
dust again. . . . Why in the Lord’s name have I not hot 
water laid on and electric light when middle-class women 
_. .” So up I jump and demand passionately “labor-sav- 
ing appliances and housing reform.” Up I jump in the per- 
son of Mrs. Giles of Durham; in the person of Mrs. Phil- 
lips of Bacup; in the person of Mrs. Edwards of Wolver- 
ton. But, after all, the imagination is largely the child of 
the flesh. One could not be Mrs. Giles because one’s body 
had never stood at the wash tub; one’s hands had never 
wrung and scrubbed and chopped up whatever the meat 
may be that makes a miner’s dinner. The picture was al- 
ways letting in irrelevancies. One sat in an armchair or 
read a book. One saw landscapes or seascapes, in Greece 
or perhaps in Italy, where Mrs. Giles or Mrs. Edwards 
must have seen slag heaps and row upon row of slate roofs 
in a mining village. Something at any rate was always 
creeping in from a world that was not their world and 
making the picture false and the game too much of a game 
to be worth playing. 

It was true that one could always correct these fancy 
portraits by taking a look at the actual person—at Mrs. 
Thomas, or Mrs. Langrish, or Miss Bolt of Hebden 
Bridge. Certainly, there were no armchairs, electric light, 
or hot water laid on in their homes, no Greek hills or 
Mediterranean bays in their lives. They did not sign a 
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cheque to pay the weekly bills, or order, over the tele. 
phone, a cheap but quite adequate seat at the Opera. |j 
they travelled it was on excursion day, with paper bags ang 
hot babies in their arms. They did not stroll through the 
house and say, that cover must go to the wash, or thos 


sheets need changing. They plunged their arms in hot § 


water and scrubbed the clothes themselves. In consequence 
they had thickset muscular bodies. They had large hands, 
they had the slow emphatic gestures of people who are 
often stiff and fall tired in a heap on hard-backed chairs, 
They touched nothing lightly. They gripped papers and 
pencils as if they were brooms. Their faces were firm, with 
heavy folds and deep lines. It seemed as if their muscles 
were always taut and on the stretch. Their eyes looked as 
if they were always set on something actual—on saucepans 
that were boiling over, on children who were getting into 
mischief, Their faces never expressed the lighter and more 
detached emotions that come into play when the mind is 
perfectly at ease about the present. They were not in the 
least detached and cosmopolitan. They were indigenous 
and rooted to one spot. Their very names were like the 
stones of the fields, common, gray, obscure, docked of all 
the splendors of association and romance. Of course they 
wanted baths and ovens and education and seventeen shil- 
lings instead of sixteen and freedom and air and. . . 
“And,” said Mrs. Winthrop of Spenny Moor, breaking 
into these thoughts with words that sounded like a refrain, 
“we can wait.” “Yes,” she repeated, at the conclusion of 
her speech—what demand she had been making I do not 
know—“we can wait.” And she got down rather stifily 
from her perch and made her way back to her seat, an 
elderly woman dressed in her best clothes. 

Then Mrs. Potter spoke. Then Mrs. Elphick. Then 
Mrs. Holmes of Edgbaston. So it went on, and at last after 
innumerable speeches, after many communal meals at long 
tables and many arguments—after seeing jams bottled and 
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biscuits made, after some song singing and ceremonies with 
hanners—the new President received the chain of office 
with a kiss from the old President; the Congress dispersed ; 
and the separate members who had stood up and spoken 
out so boldly while the clock ticked its five minutes went 
hack to Yorkshire and Wales and Sussex and Cornwall and 
hung their clothes in the wardrobe and plunged their 
hands in the wash tub again. 

Later that summer the thoughts, here so inadequately 
described, were again discussed, but not in a public hall 
} hung with banners and loud with voices. The head office 
of the Guild, the centre from which speakers, papers, ink- 
' stands, and tumblers, as I suppose, were issued, was then in 
Hampstead. There, if I may remind you again of what you 
may well have forgotten, you invited us to come; you asked 
us to tell you how the Congress had impressed us. But I 
must pause on the threshold of that very dignified old 
house with its eighteenth-century carvings and panelling, 
as we paused then in truth, for one could not enter and go 
upstairs without encountering Miss Wick. Miss Wick sat 
at her typewriter in the outer office. Miss Wick, one felt, 
| was set as a kind of watch-dog to ward off the meddlesome 
middle-class wasters of time who come prying into other 
people’s business. Whether it was for this reason that she 
was dressed in a peculiar shade of deep purple I do not 
know. The color seemed somehow symbolic. She was very 
short, but owing to the weight which sat on her brow and 
the gloom which seemed to issue from her dress she was 
also very weighty. An extra share of the world’s grievances 
seemed to press upon her shoulders. When she clicked her 
typewriter, one felt that she was making that instrument 
transmit messages of foreboding and ill omen to an un- 
heeding universe. But she relented and like all relentings 
after gloom hers came with a sudden charm. We went up- 
stairs, and upstairs was a very different figure—there was 
Miss Janet Erskine indeed, and Miss Erskine may have 
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been smoking a pipe—there was one on the table. She may 
have been reading a detective story—there was a book of 
that kind on the table—at any rate, she seemed the image 
of detachment and equanimity. Had one not known that 
Miss Erskine was to the Congress what the heart is to the 
remoter veins—that the great engine at Manchester would 
not thump and throb without her—that she had collected 
and sorted and summoned and arranged that very intricate 
but orderly assembly of women—she would never have en- 
lightened one. She had nothing whatever to do—she came 
to the office because an office is a good place in which to 
read detective stories—she licked a few stamps and ad- 
dressed a few envelopes—it was a fad of hers—that was 
what her manner conveyed. It was Miss Erskine who 
moved the papers off the chairs and got the teacups out of 
the cupboard. It was she who answered questions about 
figures and put her hand on the right file of letters. 
Again let me telescope into a few sentences and into one 
scene many random discussions at various places. We said 
then—for you now emerged from an inner room and if 
Miss Wick was purple and Miss Erskine was coffee-col- 
ored, you, speaking pictorially (and I dare not speak more 
explicitly), were kingfisher blue and as arrowy and decisive 
as that quick bird—we said then that the Congress had 
roused thoughts and ideas of the most diverse nature. It 
had been a revelation and a disillusionment. We had been 
humiliated and enraged. To begin with, all their talk, we 
said, or the greater part of it was of matters of fact. They 
want baths and money. When people get together com- 
munally they always talk about baths and money; they al- 
ways show the least desirable of their characteristics— 
their lust for conquest and their desire for possessions. To 
expect us, whose minds, such as they are, fly free at the end 
of a short length of capital to tie ourselves down again 
upon that narrow plot of acquisitiveness and desire is im- 
possible. We have baths and money. Society has supplied 
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ys with all we need in that direction. Therefore however 
much we sympathized, our sympathy was largely fictitious. 
It was aesthetic sympathy, the sympathy of the eye and of 
the imagination, not of the heart and of the nerves; and 
such sympathy is always physically uncomfortable. Let us 
explain what we mean, we said. 

The women are magnificent to look at. Ladies in eve- 
ning dress are lovelier far, but they lack the sculpturesque 
quality that these working women have. Their arms are 
undeveloped. Fat has softened the lines of their muscles. 
And though the range of expression is narrower in working 
women, their expressions have a force and emphasis, of 
tragedy or humor, which the faces of ladies lack. But at 
the same time, it is much better to be a lady; ladies desire 
Mozart and Cézanne and Shakespeare; and not merely 
money and hot water laid on. Therefore to deride ladies 
and to imitate, as some of the speakers did, their mincing 
speech and little knowledge of what it pleases them to call 
“reality” is not merely bad manners, but it gives away the 
whole purpose of the Congress, for if it is better to be a 
working woman by all means let them remain so and not 
claim their right to undergo the contamination of wealth 
and comfort. 

In spite of this, we went on, apart from prejudice and 
bandying compliments, undoubtedly the women at the 
Congress possess something which ladies have lost, some- 
thing desirable, stimulating, and at the same time very 
difficult to define. One does not want to slip easily into fine 
phrases about “contact with life,” about “facing facts,” 
“the teaching of experience,” for they invariably alienate 
the hearer, and moreover no working man or woman works 
harder with his hands or is in closer touch with reality than 
a painter with his brush or a writer with his pen. But the 
quality that they have—judging from a phrase caught 
here and there, a laugh, or a gesture seen in passing—is a 
quality that Shakespeare would have liked. One can fancy 
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him slipping away from the brilliant salons of educated 
people to crack a joke in Mrs. Robson’s back kitchen, [p- 
deed, we said, one of our most curious impressions at you; 
Congress was that “the poor,” “the working classes,” or by 
whatever name you choose to call them are not down-trod- 
den, envious, and exhausted; they are humorous and vigor. 
ous and thoroughly independent. Thus, if it were possible 
to meet them not as sympathizers, as masters or mistresses 
with counters between us or kitchen tables, but casually and 
congenially as fellow beings with the same ends and wishes 
even if the dress and body are different, a great liberation 
would follow. How many words, for example, must lurk 
in those women’s vocabularies that have faded from ours! 
How many scenes must lie dormant in their eyes unseen 
by us! What images and saws and proverbial sayings must 
still be current with them that have never reached the 
surface of print; and very likely they still keep the power 
which we have lost of making new ones. There were many 
shrewd sayings in the speeches at the Congress which even 
the weight of a public meeting could not flatten out en- 
tirely. 

But, we said, and here perhaps fiddled with a paper 
knife or poked the fire impatiently by way of expressing 
our discontent, what is the use of it all? Our sympathy is 
fictitious, not real. Because we pay our bills with cheques 
and our clothes are washed for us and we do not know the 
liver from the lights, we are condemned to remain forever 
shut up in the confines of the middle classes wearing tail 
coats and silk stockings and called Sir or Madam as the 
case may be, when we are all, in truth, simply Johns and 
Susans. And they remain equally deprived. For we have as 
much to give them as they us—wit and detachment, learn- 
ing and poetry and all those good gifts which those who 
have never answered bells or touched their foreheads with 
their forefingers enjoy by right. But the barrier is im- 
passable. And nothing perhaps exasperated us more at the 
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Congress (you must have noticed at times a certain irrita- 
bility) than the thought that this force of theirs, this 
smouldering heat which broke the crust now and then and 
licked the surface with a hot and fearless flame, is about to 
break through and melt us together so that life will be 
richer and books more complex and society will pool its 
possessions instead of segregating them—all this is bound 
to happen inevitably thanks to you, very largely, and to 
Miss Erskine and to Miss Wick—but only when we are 
dead. 

It was thus that we tried in the Guild office that after- 
noon to explain the nature of fictitious sympathy and how 
it differs from real sympathy and how defective it is be- 
cause it is not based upon sharing the same important emo- 
tions unconsciously. It was thus that we tried to describe 
the contradictory and complex feelings which beset the 
middle-class visitor forced to sit out a congress of working 
women in silence. 

Perhaps it was at this point that you unlocked a drawer 
' and took out a packet of papers. You did not at once untie 
) the string that fastened them. Sometimes, you said, you 
got a letter which you could not bring yourself to burn; 
once or twice a Guildswoman at your suggestion had writ- 
ten a few pages about her life. It might be that we should 
find these papers interesting; it might be that if we read 
them the women would cease to be symbols and become 
instead individuals. But they were very fragmentary and 
ungrammatical; they had been jotted down in the inter- 
vals of housework. Indeed, you could not at once bring 
yourself to give them up, as if to expose their simplicity 
were a breach of confidence. It might be that their il- 
literacy would only perplex, you said; that the writing of 
people who do not know how to write—but at this point 
we burst in. In the first place, every English woman knows 
how to write, in the second, even if she does not she has 
only to take her own life for subject and write the truth 
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and not fiction or poetry for our interest to be so keenly 
roused that—in short, we cannot wait but must read the 
packet at once. 

Thus pressed you did by degrees and with many de. 
lays—there was the war for example, and Miss Wick died, 
and you and Janet Erskine retired from the Guild, and , 
testimonial was given you in a casket, and many thousand 
working women tried to say how you had changed their 
lives—tried to say what they will feel for you to their dy- 
ing day—after all these interruptions, you did at las 
gather the papers together and finally put them in my 
hands. There they were, typed and docketed with a few 
snapshots and rather faded photographs stuck between the 
pages. And when, at last, I began to read, there started up 
in my mind’s eye the figures that I had seen all those years 
ago at Manchester with such bewilderment and curiosity. 
But they were no longer addressing a large meeting in 
Manchester from a platform, dressed in their best clothes. 
The hot June day with its banners had vanished, and in- 
stead one looked back into the past of the women who had 
stood there; into the four-roomed houses of miners, into 
the homes of small shopkeepers and agricultural laborers, 
into the fields and factories of fifty or sixty years ago. Mrs. 
Barrows for example had worked in the Lincolnshire fens 
when she was eight with forty or fifty other children, and 
an old man had followed the gang with a long whip in 
his hand “which he did not forget to use.” That was a 
strange reflection. Most of the women had started work 
at seven or eight, earning a penny on Saturday for washing 
a doorstep, or twopence a week for carrying suppers to the 
men at the iron foundry. They had gone into factories 
when they were fourteen. 

They had worked from seven in the morning till eight 
or nine at night and had made thirteen or fifteen shillings 
a week. Out of this money they had saved some pence with 
which to buy their mother gin—she was often very tired 
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:n the evening and had borne perhaps thirteen children in 
as many youthful years; or they fetched opium to assuage 
' some miserable old woman’s ague in the fens. Betty Potter 
killed herself when she could get no more. They had seen 
half-starved women standing in rows to be paid for their 


™ match boxes while they snuffed the roast meat of their 


employers’ dinner cooking within. The smallpox had raged 
in Bethnal Green, and they had known that the boxes went 
on being made in the sick room and sold to the public with 
the infection thick on them. They had been so cold work- 
ing in the wintry fields that they could not run when the 
ganger gave them leave. They had waded through floods 
when the Wash overflowed its banks. Kind old ladies had 
given them parcels of food which turned out to contain 
only crusts and rancid bacon rind. 

All this they had done and seen and known when other 
children were still dabbling in seaside pools and spelling 
out fairy tales by the nursery fire. Naturally their faces had 
a different look on them. But they were also, one remem- 
bered, firm faces, faces with something indomitable in 
their expression. And the reason can only be that human 
nature is so tough that it will take such wounds, even at 
the tenderest age, and survive them. Keep a child mewed 
up in Bethnal Green and she will somehow snuff the coun- 
try air from seeing the yellow dust on her brother’s boots, 
and nothing will serve her but she must go there, and see 
the “clean ground” as she calls it for herself. It was true 
that at first the “bees were very frightening,” but all the 
same she got to the country and the blue smoke and the 
cows came up to her expectations. Put girls after a child- 
hood of minding smaller brothers and sisters and washing 
doorsteps into a factory when they are fourteen and their 
eyes will turn to the window and they will be happy be- 
cause, as the work room is six stories up, the sun can be seen 
breaking over the hills “and that was always such a com- 
fort and a help.” 
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Still stranger, if one needs additional proof of th, 
strength of the human instinct to escape from bondage anj 
attach itself to a country road or a sun rising over distany 
hills, is the fact that the highest ideals of duty flourish jp 
an obscure hat factory as surely as on a battlefield. Ther 
were women in Christie’s hat factory, for example, who 
worked for “honor.” They gave their lives to the cause of 
putting straight stitches into the bindings of men’s hat 
brims. Felt is hard and thick; it is difficult to push the 
needle through; there are no rewards or glory to be won; 
but such is the incorrigible idealism of the human mind 
that there were “trimmers” in those obscure places who 
would never put a crooked stitch in their work and ruth- 
lessly tore out the crooked stitches of others. And as they 
drove in their straight stitches they reverenced Queen Vic- 
toria and thanked God, drawing up to the fire, that they 
were all married to good Conservative working men. 

Certainly that story explained something of the force, 
of the obstinacy which one had seen in the faces of the 
speakers at the Congress in Manchester. And then if one 
went on reading these papers, one came upon other signs 
of the extraordinary vitality of the human spirit. The 
dauntless energy which no amount of childbirth and wash- 
ing up can quench entirely had reached out, it seemed, and 
seized upon old copies of magazines; had attached itself to 
Dickens; had propped the poems of Burns against a dish- 
cover to read while cooking. They read at meals; they read 
before going to the mill. They read Dickens and Scott and 
Henry George and Bulwer-Lytton and Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox and Alice Meynell and would like “to get hold of any 
good history of the French Revolution, not Carlyle’s 
please,” and B. Russell on China, and William Morris and 
Shelley and Florence Barclay and Samuel Butler’s Note 
Books—they read with the indiscriminate greed of a 
hungry appetite that crams itself with toffee and beef and 
tarts and vinegar and champagne all in one gulp. 
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Naturally, such reading led to argument. The younger 
generation had the audacity to say that Queen Victoria was 
no better than an honest charwoman who had brought up 
her children respectably. They had the temerity to doubt 
whether to sew straight stitches into men’s hat brims 
should be the sole aim and end of a woman’s life. They 
started arguments and even held rudimentary debating so- 
cieties on the floor of the factory. In time the old trimmers 
even were shaken in their beliefs and came to think that 
there might be other ideals in the world besides straight 
stitches and Queen Victoria. Ideas, indeed, were seething 
in their brains. A girl, for instance, would reason, as she 
walked along the streets of a factory town, that she had 
no right to bring a child into the world if that child must 
earn its living in a mill. A chance saying in a book would 
fire her imagination and make her dream of future cities 
where there were to be baths znd kitchens and wash houses 
and art galleries and museums and parks. 

The minds of working women were humming and their 
imaginations were awake. But how were they to realize 
their ideals’) How were they to express their needs? Of 
middle-class organizations there were many. Women were 
beginning to found colleges, and even here and there to 
enter the professions. But these were middle-class women 
with some amount of money and some degree of education 
behind them. How could women whose hands were full of 
work, whose kitchens were thick with steam, who had 
neither education nor encouragement nor leisure remodel 
the world according to the ideas of working women: It 
was then, I suppose, some time early in the Eighties, that 
the Women’s Guild crept modestly and tentatively into 
existence, occupying for a time a certain space in the “Co- 
operative” news which was called the ““Woman’s Corner.” 
It was there that Mrs. Acland asked, “Why should we not 
hold our Co-operative Mothers’ Meetings, when we may 
bring our work and sit together, one of us reading some 
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co-operative work aloud, which may afterwards be djs. 
cussed?” And on April 18, 1883, she announced that there 
were seven members who had achieved this object. 

This was the tiny magnet that drew to itself all that 
restless wishing and dreaming. This was the central meet. 
ing place where was formed and solidified what was else 
so scattered and incoherent. The Guild must have given 
the older women, with their husbands and children, what 
“clean ground” had given the little girl in Bethnal Green, 
or the view of day breaking over the hills had given to the 
girls in the hat factory. It gave them in the first place q 
room where they could sit down and think remote from 
boiling saucepans and crying children; and then that room 
became a place where one could make, and share with 
others in making, the model of what a working woman’s 
house should be. Then as the membership grew and twenty 
or thirty women made a practice of meeting weekly, that 
one house became a street of houses; and if you have a 
street of houses you must have stores and drains and post 
boxes; and at last the street becomes a town, and a town 
brings in questions of education and finance and the rela- 
tion of one town to another town. And then the town be- 
comes a country; it becomes England; it becomes Germany 
and America; and so from debating questions of butter and 
bacon, working women at their weekly meetings have to 
consider the relations of one great nation to another. 

So it was that in the year 1913 Mrs. Robson and Mrs. 
Potter and Mrs. Wright were getting up and asking not 
only for baths and wages and electric light but also for co- 
operative industry and adult suffrage and the taxation of 
land values and divorce law reform. It was thus that they 
were to ask, as the years went by, for peace and disarma- 
ment and the sisterhood of nations. And the force that lay 
behind their speeches was compact of many things—f 
men with whips, and sick rooms where match boxes are 
made, of hunger and cold, and many and difficult child- 
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births, of much scrubbing and washing up, of reading 
Shelley and William Morris and Samuel Butler, of meet- 
ings of the Women’s Guild, and committees and congresses 
at Manchester and elsewhere. All this lay behind the 
speeches of Mrs. Robson and Mrs. Potter and Mrs. 
Wright. The papers which you sent me certainly threw 
some light upon those old curiosities and bewilderments. 

But it cannot be denied that, as I began by saying, they 
do not make a book; as literature they have many limita- 
tions. The writing lacks detachment and imaginative 
breadth, even as the women themselves lacked variety and 
play of feature. Here are no reflections; no view of life as 
a whole; no attempt to enter into the lives of other people. 
It is not from the ranks of working class women that the 
next great poet or novelist will be drawn. Indeed, we are 
reminded of those obscure writers before Shakespeare who 
had never been beyond the borders of their own parishes 
and found expression difficult and words few and awkward 
to fit together. 

And yet since writing is an impure art much infected 
by life, the letters you gave me seem to possess some quali- 
ties even as literature that the literate and instructed might 
envy. Listen, for instance, to Mrs. Scott the midwife: “I 
have been over the hilltops when the snowdrifts were over 
three feet high, and six feet in some places. I was in a 
blizzard in Hayfield and thought I should never get round 
the corners. But it was life on the moors; I seemed to know 
every blade of grass and where the flowers grew and all the 
little streams were my companions.” Could she have said 
that better if Oxford had made her a doctor of letters? Or 
take Mrs. Layton’s description of a match box factory in 
Bethnal Green, and how she “looked through the fence 
and saw three ladies sitting in the shade doing some kind 
of fancy work.” It has something of the accuracy and 
clarity of a description by Defoe. And when Mrs. Burrows 
brings to mind that very bitter day when the children were 
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about to eat their cold dinner and drink their cold te, 
under the hedge and the ugly woman asked them in to he; 
parlor saying, “Bring these children into my house and |e 
them eat their dinner there,” one must admit that she get; 
her effect, and brings the scene before us—the frozen chil. 
dren eating hot boiled potatoes in a ring on the floor—by 
whatever means she manages it. And then there is a frag. 
ment of a letter from Miss Wick, the sombre purple figure 
who typed as if the weight of the world rested on her 
shoulders. “When I was a girl of seventeen,” she writes, 
“my then employer, a gentleman of good position and high 
standing in the town, sent me to his home one night osten- 
sibly to take a parcel of books, but really with a very dif- 
ferent object. When I arrived at the house all the family 
were away, and before he would allow me to leave he 
forced me to yield to him. At eighteen I was a mother.” 
The stiff words, which conceal all emotion conventionally 
enough, are yet illuminating. Such then was the burden 
that rested upon that squat and sombre figure—such were 
the memories that she stored as she sat typing your letters, 
guarding your door with such tremendous fidelity in her 
purple dress. 

But I will quote no more. These letters are only frag- 
ments. These voices are beginning only now to emerge 
from silence into half articulate speech. These lives are 
still half hidden in profound obscurity. To write even what 
is written has been a task of labor and difficulty. The writ- 
ing has been done in kitchens, at odds and ends of time, in 
the midst of distractions and obstacles—but really there is 
no need for me, in a letter addressed to you, to lay stress 
upon the hardships of working women’s lives. Have not 
you and Janet Erskine given your best years—but hush! 
you will not let me finish that sentence and therefore, with 
the old messages of friendship and admiration, I will make 
an end. 





TAKE MY VOWS 
By DOROTHY PARKER 


HEN take my vows and scatter them to sea; 
Who swears the sweetest is no more than human, 
And say no kindlier words than these of me: 
“Ever she longed for peace, but was a woman; 
And thus are they, whose silly female dust 
Needs little enough to clutter it and bind it, 
Who meet a slanted gaze, and ever must 
Go build themselves a soul, to dwell behind it.” 
For now I am my own again, my friend! 
This scar but points the whiteness of my breast; 
This frenzy, like its betters, spins on end— 
And now am I my own, and that is best. 
Therefore, I am immeasurably grateful 
To you, for proving shallow, false, and hateful. 











UNDEPICTED AMERICA 
By O. W. FIRKINS 
WENTIETH-CENTURY America is a fac 


among many like facts, a unit in a comprehen. 

sive and assimilative whole. Nineteenth-century 

America was a fact by itself, had its unshared and 
unprized peculiarity. That peculiarity is caught and held in 
an anecdote that skirts the life of Emerson. A caller on 
Sarah Alden Ripley found her engaged at one time in four 
whimsically divergent occupations. She was teaching cal- 
culus to a Harvard student; she was correcting another 
Harvard student’s translation of Sophocles; she was shell- 
ing peas; and her foot rocked from time to time the baby’s 
cradle. Anywhere else this would have been grotesque; 
nineteenth-century America was the one place where this 
kind of thing could occur without grotesqueness. In New 
England at one time two boys on milking stools before cows 
might have talked of Shakespeare without eccentricity and 
without fear of satire. 

In my childhood my mother, a strong and capable 
woman, cooked, washed, and ironed for a large family. An 
education that stopped short at the country school had bred 
(or spared) in her a taste for sterling poetry, and she 
worked to the measure of verses which she recited to her- 
self above the kneading-bowl or dish-pan. I remember an 
Italian grammar which she read to her weak-sighted son in 
the intermissions of a cookery which harvested praises 
from the most plodding and least lettered of her guests. | 
ask myself if English cooks and washerwomen did that. 
Verse has been said (or sung) by workers everywhere, 
by London housemaids and by Wordsworth’s “Solitary 
Reaper.” There is little proof, however, that they chanted 
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or recited literature. My father, a self-taught man, un- 
versed in letters, who brought home copies of Mary J. 
Holmes’s novels, to my mother’s unconcealed and forcible 
disgust, had nevertheless a far-off sense and care for what 
was true and good in letters. He brought home to his wife 
® ond little son one day a secondhand copy of Byron—taken, 
[ half think, in part payment for a bad debt—Byron in one 
yolume in fine print with priceless critical footnotes in a 
print still more evasively minute. I ask myself if one of 
Trollope’s bagmen—the bagmen in “Orley Farm,” for ex- 
ample—would have bought Byron for his wife and son. I 
ask myself if a French commis voyageur then or now 
would have done as much for Hugo or Musset, always re- 
membering that it is never safe to say that anything deli- 
cately intelligent has not occurred in France. 

I have no wish to overstrain the facts. In my State in my 
| youth the ploughman was not expected to know Greek or 
the brakeman to quote Shakespeare. But the ploughman 
would have liked his son to know Greek, and the brakeman 
| was proud when his daughter in the high school quoted 
“To be or not to be” in her commencement essay. The same 
person might not often be a native or frequenter of both 
worlds; to both he might easily be neighbor. The differ- 
| ence between rusticity and cultivation was often merely the 
difference between to-day and to-morrow. The civilization 
was on the easiest terms with the natural, the practical, and 
the homely; and it was on easy terms with the delicate, the 
| intelligent, and the uplifting. The link between the two 
was a certain simple-heartedness and simple-mindedness. 
That is what no foreigner and no typical young latter-day 
American forgives. For my own part, though this is for- 
eign to my point, the more I see of sophistication the more I 
respect simple-mindedness. 

It is easy to see how all this came about. A cultivated 
people found itself in a primitive setting, taking part in a 
primitive task. The combination is so desirable that every 
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banker who buys a country-seat at the lakeside is pursuing 
at least the first half of it; but only an accident could make 
it possible for one member of a block of cultivated states 
That accident was the cutting-off of half the planet from 
civilization for centuries by two great oceans. When the 
oceanic barriers were removed, civilization poured into the 
waiting basin. The aboriginal setting and the imported tra 
dition, the old time and-the new place, acted in common on 
the settlers, and familiarized man at once with hardy na- 
ture and with ideal ends. Social classes were rigid in Ev. 
rope, fluid in America, and in America the prerogatives and 
virtues of normally divided classes interflowed. 

The classical course affords a timely illustration. In my 
youth it was still te course, the scholar’s, the gentleman’s 
course; its associates were not its peers. That belief in 
America, and especially in Western America, had a rare 
significance—a significance independent of its validity as 
fact. That Oxford should remember Athens was in the na- 
ture of things—Oxford, itself a tradition, Oxford whose 
vocation was remembrance, Oxford whose spires reach 
back into the past almost as naturally as they reach up into 
the blue. But that Western America, a civilization still 
young enough to be casting its forests into its rivers, should 
actually believe that another civilization beyond the Atlan- 
tic and older than Christianity should have lessons and 
bounties for itself—this showed a meekness that was ex- 
quisitely touching. I choose my noun “meekness” and my 
adjective “touching” with discrimination. Perhaps its faith 
was like that of devout Catholics in the Mass; but be it re- 
membered that the Mass was at least contemporaneous and 
visible—a real presence in that sense if in no other. 

Freedom, again, illustrates the American’s inborn pe- 
culiarity. The British burgher and yeoman treasured his 
rights; rights were casings for his person, grates, bolts, and 
watchdogs for his property. But nobody worships bolts or 
watchdogs. Burke and Wordsworth, in another class, could 
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disenthral the principle which these securities implied, and 
® worship that. The valwe in England belonged to every- 
body, the sanctity to the elect. Moreover, what in England 
only the Burkes and Wordsworths and their kind could do 
was in America, in a sense, within the reach of any decent 
© man. Not all things within everybody’s reach are grasped, 
but the option remains intact and puts its stamp on the com- 
‘munity. Our feeling took its key from our Declaration of 
Independence, and this, in turn, borrowed its key from 
French ideas which aimed at reverence and exaltation. The 
ploughman in America spelled Liberty with a capital; in 
England the habit would have marked a gentleman. ‘These 
capitals, like other panaches, have been made fun of. But 
' their value is real; they authorize us to hold towards Lib- 
erty or Virtue the feelings that we hold towards human 
beings. 

But all this time, if people found companionship in air 
and fire, they were not less neighborly with the humbler 
elements, earth and water. The time and place abounded in 
material solicitations. Ease, of course, was rarely to be had; 
a continent does not surrender all at once even to Anglo- 
Saxons. But security, comfort of a sort, and opportunity 
were general. The soil was liberal and exacting; if it gave 
freely in harvests, it asked much in labor. You were poor, 
but you might be rich, and the unique thing was that, if you 
made the riches moral and intellectual instead of metallic, 
precisely the same thing was true. Here were good materi- 
alities with even better hopes and prospects. Here were 
good spiritualities, likewise with better hopes and prospects. 
| The coincidence produced a novelty—America. 

My point, which is primarily neither moral nor histori- 
| cal, but literary, is twofold. First, this original thing has 
disappeared, never, apparently, to come again. Second, 
while it lasted, it was never painted. The second point shall 
be considered first. This unique America of which I speak 
had two chances—two good chances—to obtain a copy of 
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itself in literature. I am to prove, if I can, that it profite 
by neither. 

The first real chance was the New England group—th 
men of letters who were born in the first two decades, and 
died off in the last two decades, of the nineteenth century, 
Drawing—the means and the faculty—first became obtain. 
able at this time; hitherto America had been merely sharp- 
ening its pencil. Very fortunately, though in the end fruit. 
lessly, the springtime of American letters concurred jn 
time with the efHorescence of the combination which mad: 
America original. Another signal piece of equally useless 
good luck was the fact that the Emersons, Lowells, and 
Whittiers were intensely American; none of them were 
mere copyists and cultivators of European manners and 
ideas. 

When I say that these men left America undepicted, | 
forbear to add that they left it unvoiced. Voiced by them, 
in a sense, it undoubtedly was; they were of it, and its voice 
was heard in theirs. Emerson indeed, in a single phrase, has 
put the whole philosophy of the movement into six words: 
“Hitch your wagon toa star.” (It is a most significant little 
circumstance that nobody in our time has ventured to bring 
the precept up to date by saying: “Hitch your Rolls-Royce 
to a star”; there are things that even dullards see to be im- 
possible.) Lowell, in “The Biglow Papers,” put exactly the 
same anti-slavery sentiments into the mouths of two men, 
a punctilious scholar to whom enclitics and Missouri Com- 
promises were equally affecting, and a rough-handed, 
strong-hearted son of the soil who trod in the same couplet 
upon James K. Polk and Lindley Murray. Ploughman and 
scholar were two wrappages for the same contents. Long- 
fellow writes of “Giotto’s Tower” and of the “Village 
Blacksmith”; Whittier of the “Eternal Goodness” and of 
pumpkin-pie (the latter no unimportant symptom of the 
former to a true New Englander). In this vertical range of 
mere themes there is nothing specifically American—the 
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ike can be found in Wordsworth and even in Tennyson; 
my point here is that this doubleness of taste qualified these 
writers to see and to depict the synthesis which was the true 
originality. Holmes, seeking contacts between culture and 
' vulgarity, plants his “breakfast-table” in a boarding-house. 
= Thoreau mixed loam with ideality at Walden, and Brook 
Farm was a premature attempt to turn the fortuitous 
American combination into an ordinance and a régime 
which should renovate society. 

Why, then, did a group so happily endowed fail to por- 
tray America? I am able to specify three reasons of which 
the first is at the same time the most obvious, the least 
stimulating, and the most important. Briefly, a great novel- 
© ist and realist were required, and the New England group, 
though it met the first of these demands consummately in 
Hawthorne, was wholly unprepared to meet the second. 
Hawthorne was a preacher of ethics and psychology in 
symbols, and was bound over to romanticism by the fact 
that his favorite symbols shimmered on the wavering edge 
of possibility. Realism in the mass was impossible to 
such a mind, and this defection left the group without a 
spokesman. 

The second reason for the failure to depict America lay 
in the Anglophile and cosmophile preoccupations of the 
clan. I have already said that their temper was American, 
but they went to England and the Continent just as the 
housewife, whose life is in her home, goes to market. A 
| nation gets its corn, material or intellectual, where it can, 
and in this instance the granaries were European. Emerson, 
for instance, valued both England and America largely as 
witnesses to the nature of things, and gave priority to Eng- 
land simply as the older and more experienced witness. The 
attitude of the group zm re America was not disability or 
disaffection; the word that fits it best is pre-committal. The 
day of pupilage was not yet over. 

The validity of the third reason which I shall adduce is 
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more debatable, but its interest is hardly matter for debate 
The New England movement was largely Unitarian, an 
Unitarianism, though its scanty membership has include; 
an amazingly large part of what was best and wisest jy 
America, has never been as a sect distinctively or signally 
American. It reminds one a little of the magnolia in Cen. 
tral Park in New York City. In its time of flower it is 4]. 
most the most beautiful object in the Park and the lea 
indigenous. Unitarianism is an essence, and an essence is not 
a mixture. It is neither pettily exclusive nor vulgarly dis. 
dainful, and it is capable of high sacrifice for the lowly and 
the downtrodden. Like Milton, it can lay the lowlies 
duties upon its heart, but the gesture with which it stoops 
to the burden is Miltonic. 

America’s primary chance of portraiture was lost. The 
second chance, though narrower and less outstanding than 
the first, offered in point of fact the larger promise. Its 
name was William Dean Howells. He was the meeting- 
point of many needful or favoring conditions. He was bom 
at a good time, 1837, in a good place, Ohio, material and 
moral centre of the traits which gave a zest to nationality. 
The son of a needy, migratory editor, who loved books and 
hated slavery, he was born to privation, to hard work, to 
idealism, and to letters. To his inbred love of Westérn 
America, widening experience added the Bostonian and 
European points of. view; he learned to combine affection 
with objectivity. Moreover, he was, unlike any great mem- 
ber of the earlier group, a realistic novelist, and he wrote 
novels with an assiduity that amounted to exuberance. 

It is hard to say why all these endowments and oppor- 
tunities failed to do the work, yet somehow, in that beauti- 
ful and memorable product, the object of our present 
search is never quite fulfilled. Howells himself in a lecture 
once drew a profound distinction between reality and the 
effect of reality; the latter, he said, was the end of fiction. 
We might say that his own reality misses a part of its own 
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effect; it convinces without quite persuading; its authen- 
ticity is a little unfamiliar. In my youth my mother once 
said that my father was unlike any character in fiction. I 
suggested Silas Lapham. The suggestion was disapproved. 
“HJowells made too much fun of Silas Lapham.” Drawing 
in Lapham a character whom he liked and respected, How- 
ells produced a figure whom an affectionate wife would not 
willingly identify with her husband. Compare with Trol- 
lope, so inferior as a spirit, as an intelligence, to Howells; 
compare with Tolstoi, the coarser-grained, if also the 
firmer-fibred, man. The England or the Russia that these 
artists drew, if left alone, could get along without them; 
one has a sense that the guaranteed, the verifiable, America 
of Howells might disappear if Howells took his hand off. 
Possibly the people are a little too much judged, tested, as- 
sayed; possibly something in Howells shrank, retreated, be- 
fore crudity. Much, very much, stayed behind, admiration, 
wisdom, observation, sympathy; but perhaps the thing that 
fled was the very thing that consummates the actuality of 
» a portrayal. 
| The second chance was missed; there was no third. 
Whitman drew nothing; he was simply an exclaimer about 
Whitman. Mark Twain, whose comedy is largely definable 
as a certain fervor and solemnity in imposture, a sheer rev- 
elry in humbug, could not stand at the centre of American 
life; he was “a dancing shape, an image gay,” on its fan- 
tastic border. To grasp America simultaneously by its two 
handles, aspiration and practicality, was a task for which 
the unpractical and unaspiring Poe was palpably unfit; his 
settings, like his temper and his aims, were European. No 
third chance could be sought in Henry James or Mrs. 
Wharton. Europe appropriated Henry James, appropriated 
even his pencil; Mrs. Wharton’s speciality was that dena- 
| tionalized, floating aristocracy for whom the Atlantic is 
not so much an ocean as a strait. The sun of national ideal- 
ism had already set before our later (not our latest) writers, 
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Mr. Dreiser, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Anderson, appeared upon the 
scene. Not that they could have seen the orb before it sank: 
sunset makes no difference to a blind man. 

The failure to depict America must not be taken to mean 
that regions in the country such as Mr. Cable’s Louisian 
or Miss Murfree’s Eastern Tennessee have not been duly 
and vividly portrayed. Whether these delineations satisfy 
the native as likenesses is a point to be submitted to the 
creole and the mountaineer; the general reader, at least, has 
every right to be content with them as pictures. It may be 
said that New England is a province with its local chroni- 
clers, and with some claim to the title of spokesman or fore- 
man for the entire country. To this it may be replied that 
these chroniclers, even when noteworthy, had their special 
maladjustments. The vigorous and now undervalued Mary 
Wilkins Freeman steeps all things in the lye of her sar- 
donic temper. Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s New England 
misses typicality on the other side; it is a rabbit, shy and 
bright and quiet and demure, a creature to be taken home 
and made a pet of. 

Every chance, then, was thrown away; America eluded 
portraiture. While the painter was loitering, the model 
slipped away. America disappeared. The two great ele- 
ments whose combination had fostered its originality insen- 
sibly and rapidly withdrew. These elements, as we have 
seen, were the primitive setting and the cultivated or ideal 
tradition. 

The year 1929 was the fiftieth anniversary of the ap- 
pearance of Henry George’s “‘Progress and Poverty.” | 
have no wish to discuss here the still controversial doctrines 
of that fearless treatise; it bears on my point simply as one 
of the earliest proclamations that the idyl of our country— 
its honeymoon with the virgin continent—was drawing 
towards a speedy close. We began to see that the European 
influx was bringing with it an unnamed, unsuspected immi- 
grant, the European problem. Miracle countered miracle; 
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the incredible vastness of the domain found a counterpoise 
in the incredible swiftness of its appropriation. America 
had offered to the human race only a transitory relief from 
a permanent congestion. Mankind had drawn a long breath 
—a fleeting breath. Whatever was original in the early eco- 
nomic order tended always more certainly and speedily to 
| disappear. The ways, the cramps, the perplexities of Eu- 
rope took its place. 

Almost more swiftly and surely the ideal tradition lost its 
empire. Darwin published in 1859 the “Origin of Spe- 
cies.” The first blow fell rather on doctrine than idealism. 
Indeed for a time, the book brought actual help to minds 
qualified to perceive that a low origin might set off and 
illumine a high destiny; mankind, like Napoleon, might 
repel scoffs with “Je suis ancétre.” Later on, the destiny 
fell within the shadow of the origin. Virtue lost caste with 
cultivated persons; from guide, philosopher, and friend, it 
passed into a convenience—or inconvenience, as the case 
might be. Then came the World War in which America 
and idealism, or its semblance, enlisted together; America 
won, but idealism lost, that war. Before and after that event 
the European attitudes, the liberalisms, realisms, aestheti- 
cisms, and internationalisms, the European distempers, the 
despondencies and lubricities, filtered or flowed into the 
American receptacle. Anybody who held up the banner of 
the ideal became—a Hilmar Toénnesen. In an American 
university of our day only one thing could be rarer than a 
reference in a conversation between two students to a com- 
mon ground of aspiration; the still rarer thing would be 
such a reference in the conversation of the faculty. Esti- 
mates of this kind often forget the rural population, the 
surviving pagus or paganism in a world dedicated to its own 
urban type of super-Christianity. But there is no real te- 
nacity or hardihood in this survival; its eagerness to be 
converted is pathetic. Main Street has read “Main Street,” 
and falls asleep to dream of Park Avenue. 
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It is time to remember that the desirability of they 
changes is distinct from their reality, and that my thes 
avers, not the desirability, but the fact. Believe, if you like, 
that all these changes are ameliorations; it remains try 
that they are manifest assimilations, and that, in that as. 
pect, they turn America from its untutored self into a ward 
or suburb of Cosmopolis. If you object to “ward” or “ub. 
urb,” call it the public square or forum of Cosmopolis; it 
has drifted only so much the farther from its primitive dis. 
tinction. That distinction lay, as we have seen, in the con- 
current fellowship with spirit and with matter. Through 
the lapse of both its elements, that combination has yan- 
ished, presumably forever, and, by a curious group of acci- 
dents, while it was present, it was never drawn. This does 
not mean that a great original, realistic novel in America 
is impossible. Common conditions in two hemispheres no 
more shut out the possibility of great literature in one 
hemisphere than in the other. If the American product in 
the newer vein still falls short of the European, one reason 
may be that the varnish on our modernity is not dry. 
America carries her laxities a little stiffly like a clergyman’s 
son in the pronunciation of his first oath. We are almost too 
officiously alert; Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s mind, for instance, 
has a likeness to his own typewriter—all briskness, taps, 
and unsuspended continuity. Mr. Arnold Bennett, a Eu- 
ropean mind of somewhat kindred stamp, is much more 
leisurely and self-contained in his exposures. The future 
may redress these inequalities. What it cannot do is to bring 
back that vanished America which the contemporary eye 
and hand were too busy or too negligent to capture. The in- 
jury, in any case, is great. Art slept beside its canvas while 
originality on tiptoe peered in at the door. History has lost 
a datum, and literature has missed a theme. 








BROWNING AND TWO POPES 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


T is an interesting fact that Robert Browning, whose 
poems contain so many ecclesiastical scoundrels, should 
have made his greatest and loftiest character the Pope 
of Rome. Innocent XII, somewhat idealized, repre- 
sents the poet’s conception of the Best Man—intelligent, 
shrewd, humorous, learned, spiritual, fearless, resolute. 
Antonio Pignatelli of Naples, Pope 
Who had trod many lands, known many deeds, 
Probed many hearts, beginning with his own, 
And now was far in readiness for God. 
Browning was not surprised at the assumption made by 
those who heard of his undertaking. When he mentioned 
the subject of his poem-to-be— 


... “And it tells 

Against the Church, no doubt,—another gird 

At the Temporality, your Trial, of course?” 
“__Quite otherwise this time,” submitted I; 

“Clean for the Church and dead against the world, 
The flesh and the devil, does it tell for once.” 


In a long letter privately printed in 1929 by Mr. 
Thomas J. Wise, to whom all students of Browning owe 
so much, the poet, writing on February 19, 1867, to Baron 
Kirkup, gave a detailed description of the illness and death 
of his father, Robert Browning the Second; and in de- 
scribing the powerful mind of the octogenarian, wrote: 
“He continued his studies to the very last—and, on my 
requesting him to investigate the history of one of the 
Popes (I did so to interest him, mainly) he sent me a few 
weeks before the end a regular book of researches, and a 
narrative of his own, exhausting the subject.” Presumably 
this Pope was Innocent XII, and I wish I knew where the 
old man’s “book of researches” is, for Browning was then 
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writing “The Ring and the Book,” whose composition em. 
ployed his time steadily from 1864 to 1868. 

A group of men, among whom was President Arthy; 
T. Hadley, were once discussing the intellectual elemen 
in poetry, and there came up the following question, a par. 
ticularly fruitful one for informal discussion: Of all the 
books outside the Bible, which one would you prefer to 
have written yourself? Only one work received more than 
one vote, and that was “Hamlet.”” Mr. Hadley voted fo; 
the Pope’s speech in “The Ring and the Book.” Had | 
been present, I should have supported him. As I under- 
stand, the question has no reference to literary fame; it 
does not mean the reputation you would like to have, but 
simply which book would you prefer to have come from 
your own mind? When General Wolfe said he would 
rather have written Gray’s “Elegy” than conquer Quebec, 
he did not mean that he would choose the fame of a poet 
before the fame of a soldier. The “Elegy” was a contem- 
porary poem, and no one knew it would be immortal, 
Wolfe presumably meant that he would rather have a 
mind productive of beauty than a mind productive of con- 
quest. So it appears to me there is no other single book 
comparable in treasure of thought, in reach of imagina- 
tion, and in spiritual elevation to the Pope’s speech. His 
soliloquy is an illustration of the inexhaustible intellectual 
wealth of its source. 

It is characteristic of Browning’s carelessness in dates 
that he announces more than once in his poem that Pope 
Innocent XII was eighty-six years old, when he was not 
quite eighty-three. It is strange, however, that he did not 
make the correction in later editions; many busybodies, 
with a hankering after accuracy, must have written him. 
But eighty-six it was and eighty-six it remained through 
all the later revisions. Quod scripst, scripst. 

Pope Innocent XII was a great Pope and a good man. 
Ranke, in his “History of the Popes,” quotes Domenico 
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Contarini, who, commenting on his career and character, 
speaks of his “supernatural serenity,” of his love for the 
poor, and of his being “endowed with all the great quali- 
ties.’ Mr. A. K. Cook quotes Saint-Simon, who, imme- 
diately after the Pope’s death in 1700, wrote: “C’était un 
orand et saint Pape, vrai pasteur et vrai pere commun, tel 
qu'il ne s’en voit plus que bien rarement sur la chaire de 
Saint-Pierre.” 

Although Browning himself could not possibly have 
imagined such a parallel, since when he published his poem 
Pius IX was on the Papal throne and his successor ten years 
in the future, I can never read the speech of the Pope in 
“The Ring and the Book” without thinking of another, 
who may possibly stand in history as the greatest of all the 
Popes—Leo XIII. Leo was reigning two hundred years 
after Innocent, and the chronological parallel, striking as 
it is, is not more inescapable than the comparison in char- 
acter. The life of Innocent covered practically the whole 
seventeenth century and the life of Leo the whole nine- 
teenth. Place the figures together: Innocent XII, born 
1615, died 1700; Leo XIII, born 1810, died 1903. 

They used to say that the three Grand Old Men of the 
nineteenth century were Bismarck, Gladstone, and the 
Pope. The greatest of these was the Pope. He lived in every 
decade of the nineteenth century and in the first decade of 
the twentieth. He was an amazing amalgam of worldly 
shrewdness and pure piety. He was a statesman, a scholar, 
a theologian, a mystic. He was a lover of literature and the 
fine arts; and an original poet, both in Latin and in Italian. 
Wise as a serpent, harmless as a dove, the intensity of his 
religious passion was equalled only by his infallible tact. 

When he ascended the Papal throne, he was sixty-eight 
years old; he celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his reign, sound in body and in mind to the very last. 

But it is not merely in dates of reign or even in charac- 
ter, that the parallel between Browning’s Pope and the 
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great Leo is most striking. Again and again in reading the 
soliloquy put into the mouth of Innocent by the poet, | 
feel the aptness of the words to Leo and to his times, 


In God’s name! Once more on this earth of God’s, 
While twilight lasts and time wherein to work, 

I take His staff with my uncertain hand, 

And stay my six and fourscore years, my due 
Labour and sorrow, on His judgment-seat, 

And forthwith think, speak, act, in place of Him— 
The Pope for Christ. 


My ancient self, who wast no Pope so long 
But studiedst God and man, the many years 
I’ the school, i’ the cloister, in the diocese 
Domestic, legate-rule in foreign lands,— 
Thou other force in those old busy days 
Than this grey ultimate decrepitude,— 

Yet sensible of fires that more and more 
Visit a soul, in passage to the sky. 


Then how perfectly the following words apply to Leo, 
Pope Innocent is considering the cynical skepticism so 
common at the end of his century, the impatience of 
pleasure-seekers with the restraints of religion, the com- 
mon belief among the children of this world that the Pope 
and all he stands for represent an anachronism. 


Do not we end, the century and I? 

The impatient antimasque treads close on kibe 
O’ the very masque’s self it will mock,—on me, 
Last lingering personage, the impatient mime 
Pushes already,—will I block the way? 

Will my slow trail of garments ne’er leave space 
For pantaloon, sock, plume and castanet? 


We know that even when over ninety years of age, Leo 
XIII never delegated his authority; he was near the end, 
but still not at the end. There was nothing of King Lear’s 
folly in him; he was a Ruler not in name only, but in fact. 
So again might Leo use the words of Browning’s Innocent. 


Still, I stand here, not off the stage though close 

On the exit; and my last act, as my first, 

I owe the scene, and Him who armed me thus 

With Paul’s sword as with Peter’s key. I smite 

With my whole strength once more, ere end my part. 
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But of all the impressive parallels, perhaps the most im- 
ressive is the way in which the two great Popes gazed into 
the darkness of the coming new century, and wondered 
what effect the new times and the new manners would 
have on the Church. Pope Innocent knew the age of perse- 
cution, the danger from without, had passed. Indeed, the 
Church was too safe, and the camp-followers had come to 
the front. Therefore he foresaw that in the new century— 
the eighteenth—a new danger would threaten religious 
faith, the danger from within, doubt and skepticism. He 
foresaw the French Revolution, which abolished Chris- 
tianity by law. And a good thing for the Church, too, he 
declared; the Church needs opposition. It ought to cost 
something to be a Christian. 
Unless . . . what whispers me of times to come? 
What if it be the mission of that age 
My death will usher into life, to shake 
This torpor of assurance from our creed, 
Re-introduce the doubt discarded, bring 
That formidable danger back, we drove 
Long ago to the distance and the dark? 
No wild beast now prowls round the infant camp: 
We have built wall and sleep in city safe: 
But if some earthquake try the towers that laugh 
To think they once saw lions rule outside, 
And man stand out again, pale, resolute, 
Prepared to die,—which means, alive at last? 

In like manner, the great Pope Leo, after showing his 
charity for all mankind by kneeling in prayer for the 
health of Queen Victoria, a startling illustration of true 
religion in view of the historical hatred, he—the old Pope 
—on the last night of the old century, looked forward 
gravely into the coming twentieth, and conjectured what 
might come to pass. Well, as the eighteenth century 
brought the French Revolution, so the twentieth brought 
the World War, damaging to religion and the church of 
Christ. Pope Leo did not despair of the state of the world, 
but he knew well enough that the times were evil and must 
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produce more evil before better days could come. On th, 
last night of the old century, he wrote a Latin ode to th. 
twentieth. It was translated by Andrew Lang, by Francis 
Thompson, and by many others. The whole world stoppej 
to listen. It was as if the days of the radio and television 
had already come; for the whole world seemed to see the 
most venerable figure of Christendom on his knees, pray. 
ing for the welfare of all mankind. One of the translators 
M. T. Henry, says, “It is a curiosity of literature—th\ 
classical Alcaic Ode in fourteen stanzas, written by a nono. 
genarian pontiff. Its virile thought finds poetic expression 
in the Greek form and the Latin phrase loved of Horace 
above all other verse. And our wonder grows when we re. 
flect that it is the utterance in poetry of the hard lessons of 
a long and most active life which has been compelled to 
spend its energies on the issues presented by a whole world 
and almost a century of its life.” Mr. Henry translates: 


A noble nurse of all the arts, 
The Age departs: 

Let who will sing the truths it taught, 
The marvels wrought; 


Me rather shall its sinful years 
But move to tears, 

As in a backward glance I see 
Its infamy... 


Jesus, ‘who on thy throne sublime 
Shalt judge all time, 

Make the rebellious will obey 
Thy sovereign sway: 


Scatter the seeds of gentle peace 
Till war shall cease; 

And to their native hell exile 
Tumult and guile: . . . 


Long ninety years my course is run— 
Thy will be done: 

My prayers the crowning grace to gain, 
Be not in vain! 





SPANISH DUSK 
By HUGH WALPOLE 


HE care with which the rain is wrong, and the 

green is wrong, and the white is wrong, the care 

with which there is a chair and plenty of breath- 

ing and the care with which there is incredible 
justice and likeness, all this makes a magnificent asparagus 
and also a fountain.” 

So says Gertrude Stein. She may be right or she may be 
» wrong, but she is right for me at least in this, that at this 
moment, as I look out from my window at the silver walls 
of rain that slash the Cumberland fields, that “rain” is 
| wrong, and the green and the white are wrong, too—for I 
am plunged back into memory, memory of twenty-five 
years ago. I love this scene as I love none other in the 
world, and even now, curse it as I may, the green shoulder 
of Catbells rises to reproach me, and I know that soon those 
clouds will break, the pale faint blue push its way, as tender 
as the leaves of a young lettuce, and the trees in my garden 
shake their glistening drops and raise their heads grate- 

fully to heaven. 
| My memory for the moment rejects this world of 
beauty and claims the sun. 

I here indulge myself, giving myself up to a breath, a 
flash of color, hesitation on a staircase, a kiss from the first 
woman I ever loved. 

It was my first adventure abroad. I was twenty-four 
years of age. I was to be a diplomat—that was the plan— 
and meanwhile because I had been always delicate and was 
an only child I was to be indulged. 

My father was not a man given to the indulging of 
others. An ironical melancholy, native in him perhaps, but 
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springing to action beside the deathbed of my mother (sh. 
died when I was ten years old: he had passionately wor. 
shipped her) kept him always from any very close contac, 
with his fellows. Most men and many women feared him, 
and I, who was perhaps the only human being whom bh, 
truly loved, was only at affectionate ease with him in hj 
absence. 

As has been oddly enough my own later case, he had 
from early days divided his sense of life, of beauty, of pas. 
sion (if so warm a word may be used of him) between 
Spain and England. His books on Spanish life and litera. 
ture: his “Cervantes,” his “Spanish Truth,” and “Spanish 
Fiction,” his “Spanish Tragedy and Comedy” are still 
read, I fancy. The “Cervantes” at least remains until the 
present the best work on that great writer. But he was 
never, as towards the end of his life he constantly told me, 
able to get on to paper what he really wanted to say. 

He returned to Spain again and again; there seemed to 
be nothing there that he did not see (so far, of course, asa 
foreigner is able to see anything), and yet he died a frus- 
trated man. 

He was physically more Spanish than English: short, 
slight, dark, with that quiet almost stern dignity that is so 
especially Spanish. He was an exile, you might say, in both 
countries, loving this Cumberland scene but sitting in the 
rain and longing for the dried land that quivers under the 
sun like a panting dog—and then back again under the 
snowy peaks of his beloved Nevadas watching the olives 
smoking in the clear air and praising the broken Cumber- 
land sky, the ripple of light over Derwentwater, the thick 
green woods of Manesty. 

It was a great occasion for both of us when I was to 
make my first Spanish journey. He said little—he was 2 
man of few words—and, as was his way, what he did say 
was to counteract any kind of romantic notions that I 
might have formed. 
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And yet I was romantic. How could it be otherwise? 
From my babyhood I had understood that Spain was the 
very heart of romance. In the old Cumberland garden, on 
the English summer evenings filled with the sound of bees 
and the scent of roses, a boy to whom anything distant was 
lovely and anything unseen an adventure, I read Prescott 
_the old faded crimson volumes, “‘Ferdinand and _ Isa- 
hella” and “Philip the Second”—and Irving’s “Alham- 
bra” and “Granada,” and how could it be but that Ponce 
de Leon, and Alva, and Don John clashed their silver 
armor about my ears and the Moors cried from the watered 
gardens of Granada for vengeance on the accursed dog of 
a Christian? 

Age did not sober me. Three years at Oxford did little 
to sophisticate me. I was an only child, shy, reserved, ter- 

rified of exposing my follies to the world, believing in my 
| dreams more deeply than I dared to confess to anyone. 

The setting out on that journey was such an adventure as 
I never knew afterwards, as, alas! I shall never know 
| again. Other journeys there have been, neither worthless 
nor sterile, but dry and barren indeed compared with that 
anticipation. 

During the journey from Paris to Barcelona my father 
talked to me about women. He had never ventured on this 
subject before with me, and I can realize now, with my 
later, older knowledge of him, what a difficult embarrass- 
ing business it must have been for him. He spoke, I remem- 
ber, with the embarrassment of a man confessing some 
shameful secret to another. He had, of course, himself no 
shameful secret to confess. He spoke of his love for my 
mother and told me that if I could I must hold myself 
sacred for just such a wonderful relationship. But if, on 
the other hand, I could not so keep myself I was to ask his 
advice and remember that he was a man of the world. A 
man of the world! My poor father! I suppose no man was 
ever less of one! But I too, on my side, had no secrets to 
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confess. I had ideals quite as beautiful, quite, if you Please, 
as foolish as any that he could have wished for me, | 
confessed at last I had never kissed a woman nor been 
kissed by one, save for my cousins who were to me female 
as the cow is female but with no more sex than that. 

He was relieved, I fancy, but anxious too. He wanted 
me to be a man and found me, I fear, a good deal of a half. 
baked prig. In myself I had for some time now realized 
my own sad absence of experience and was most anxious 
to remedy it, but did not wish, more than any other boy, 
that my father should be witness of that part of my 
education. . 

He said no more, and the barrier between us was in- 
creased rather than weakened by our halting little attempt 
at intimacy. 

Nevertheless, his words only added to my already al- 
most trembling excitement. Women! It needed only that 
word to complete the picture. I burned to have my first ad- 
venture, but so absurdly sensitive was I at that time to every 
minute impression that the smallest thing—a word, a ges- 
ture, a scent, a turn of the hand—could frighten my ad- 
miration, check my approval, cocl my romance. 

What I wanted was to be carried off my feet, to be flung, 
whether I wished or no, into that condition of worshipping 
adoration that asks no question. Then—so my pride assured 
myself—the lover that I could be! Poor boy—remote, 
touching, above all, honest figure with motives clear as 
crystal and life as simple as a saint’s credo. How near and 
how far you are from me now! The rain is ceasing. All the 
trees glitter, and the faint tender blue steals through the 
gray just as I knew it would, and the wing of a silver cloud 
flutters over the shadow of the lake. 

We arrived, I remember, in Barcelona at midday, and I 
can feel now, as I sit here, the fresh agony of my disap- 
pointment. Ponce de Leén in his silver armor, Alva stern 
and cruel on his coal-black horse—and here under a gray, 
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gritty sky with a wind in it, the trams rattling, men as un- 
romantically attired as though they were in Sheffield dis- 
cussing business prices, the shops filled with vulgar clothes 
and the shabbiest of sham jewelry. I was sulky and silent. 
[ could have wept. My father made what was for him so 
F care a thing, an affectionate gesture, pressing my arm with 
his hand. 

“There are so many things in Spain,” he said, “that are 
not as you expect them to be. Patience. Wait for something 
to happen. It always does here.” 

Even that very afternoon I moved a step forward. Look- 
ing back now, I seem to see clearly that all these little inci- 
dents were steps towards that one great moment that it is 
my wish here to recreate. In the middle of that afternoon 
_ my father left me on business, and I found my way into the 
' Cathedral. Stepping into Barcelona Cathedral is tumbling 
into a well of blackness. There is no other Cathedral so 
dark in all the world. At first I groped my way about, but 
' feeling already a certain pleasurable stir at the velvet pres- 
sure of the obscurity, the distant sound of echoing voices, 
and the shadowed color of high, richly deep windows. I 
stumbled at length to the lighter shadows before the high 
altar, and there at my back was the choir, and in the choir 
the priests and boys busy over vespers. It was all exciting 
and novel to me. Seated on the hard little bench, timidly 
twisting myself around so that I might see all that went on 
without appearing too rudely inquisitive, I watched every- 
thing as though it were a play. Soon the bells clashed and 
rattled, a door opened in the wall, the organ burst into 
what seemed to me a merry jig, and a little procession 
came out—an old man in a white wig and a rich crimson 
gown, two little boys bearing gigantic candlesticks with 
lighted candles, and behind them some four or five priests. 
robed in gold and purple. They all hurried for their lives 
into the choir and the organ played even more merrily and 
the prayers were chanted, and I was in an ecstasy. Under 
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what seemed to my Protestant eyes a lectern, the old map 
with the white wig stood, the little boys on either side of 
him. I was yet more onitenand when I found the little boy; 
pinching the wax off their candles and throwing it at one 
another while the old man, who had the rheumatics and 
moved restlessly from one foot to the other, reproached 
them gently and the little boys paid him no attention at all, 

Then the organ played another tune, and out the little 
procession came again, hurrying once more for its very 
life, up to the altar, then down again with the incense, g 
minute child with a shock-head of untidy black hair 
swinging the censer with all his body and soul, down the 
precipitate steps to the mysterious candle-lit shrine beneath 
the altar. When they passed me and I was flooded with 2 
cloud of incense, I was swung on that vibrating censer 
through the opening door into a magic world of light. 

This was my first step towards that moment on the high 
gleaming staircase, the candles glimmering above my head, 
her hand resting for that immortal second on my fore- 
head... . 

That same night we went to Madrid, and again, as in 
Barcelona, there was first disappointment and afterwards 
rapture. Here was no magic city as I quickly perceived. 
Once more the trams clanged, shabby little men in dull 
clothes went about their business, and, for the women, I 
didn’t see any. An hour or so and I was standing with my 
father in the Prado Gallery. It is one of my difficulties now 
to select out of all my later, maturer experience the first 
naiveté of that original drama. That first shock of Velas- 
quez (Greco was not for me until later), how can one ever 
recover it? Great painter, he becomes with one’s passing 
maturity ever greater, but that leaping to one’s eye of the 
splendor of “Breda,” of “Las Menifias,” of “Las Hiland- 
eras,” and the others—what can one seize upon now but 
the vague heat of that excitement, the surging fresh con- 
viction of the nobility and immortality of the soul of man? 
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I knew at that time but little technically of painting; it 
had happened though that my father by an odd chance had 
been a friend of Sickert, Whistler, Spencer Gore, and 
Stevens through coincidence rather than deliberate pur- 
pose, and to our dreary, empty house in London these men 
had occasionally come. Through their atmosphere I had 
caught some consciousness of French painting and had, si- 
lently (because [ was always afraid of betraying my igno- 
rances), thought Manet “marvellous,” Sisley “wonderful,” 
Monet “miraculous.” I had been perhaps in my secret soul 
conceited of my little knowledge and select preferences. 
At least now, in one enraptured instant of experience, my 
conceit fell from me. As my eye, bewildered, passed from 
the glorious vitality of the God of Wine in the “Bor- 
rachos” to the fat sinister malignity of the dwarf in “Las 
Menifias,” to the superb courtesy of the heroes of “Breda,” 
to the chill dignity of “Philip,” the lovely rosy background 
of the “Hilanderas,” tears filled my eyes. I could not speak. 
I hated that my father should be at my side. It was as 
though my clothes had been suddenly stripped from me. I 
vowed myself there and then, in a glory of self-confidence, 
to the pursuit of Art, rejecting all but the finest, living a 
century of bare austerities in the ardor of my heroic chase. 

. . Alas! alas! how ironically now Catbells tosses its 
shoulder at me beyond my window, laughing in the sun- 
shine at the burnt stick that has fallen from that blazing 
star! 

No matter. I lived in that great moment with all the 
heroes of the world! I may be said at that instant to have 
been baptized of Spain. I was never at least to lose touch 
with her again. 

Two days later we were in Granada. I had had in my 
journey there an hour of the Sierra Morena at sunset, and 
the burning color of that hour had brought me to the very 
edge of trembling anticipation. . . . 

Those colors—blood red, purple, amber—lying over the 
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sprawling gray hills like sheets of metal, and yet alive y 
that you could feel the soil breathe beneath their covering, 
had in their intensity given me a new sense of light. I was 
not, in my present raptures, faithless to my own country. 
Looking back, it seems to me that that eager and ignorant 
boy was touchingly aware of the trees in his own soil that 
held him forever to the English skies so faintly washed, the 
soil so gently colored, but here, in this careless splendor of 
light, there was something savagely opulent and generou; 
that had never been known before. I sat, in that train, star- 
ing from the window as though this were a new birth for 
me, and my father, his cap tilted over his eyes, soundly 
slept... . 

In Granada we drove up the hill through the archway 
under a sheet of stars. The hotel was filled with passengers 
from a Mediterranean cruise, but their noise, their ab- 
sorption in their own affairs, could not rob me of my sense 
of my own drama—that I was stepping forward at once, 
without a moment’s delay, into a great adventure. 

Next day the Alhambra yet further reassured me. I had 
expected, from the pictures that I had seen of it, to find it 
large and gaudy and was surprised with its gentleness, its 
colors of pigeon-gray and soft rose, the ceilings that hung 
in pointed clusters touched with flecks of blue, the foun- 
tains, the sounding waters, the views from every window 
of the town far below in patterns of silver white against 
the hill—and, above it all, the Sierra Nevadas with peaks 
of crystal that cut the blue. But it was all so gentle, so dif- 
ferent from the fierce figures of old Muley Abu’! Hassan 
and the terrible El Zaghal. 

Nevertheless, it completed my preparation. It whispered 
to me as the Nevadas flamed in sunset that my great mo- 
ment was assured. 

So far, looking back, I have been able to recover with 
some certainty my little history. From the Barcelona Ca- 
thedral to the Prado, from the Prado through the Sierra 
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Morena to the Alhambra, everything is clear like a geog- 
raphy book: “The principal rivers of Spain are the Guadal- 
quiver, the” etc., etc. But now, with my father and myself 
F ceated next morning in the very rickety carriage that was to 
take us out to the house of my father’s friend, romantic 
© dimness comes down over the scene. Even the name of the 
' house must be hidden. I have never seen it since that time 
' although on many occasions I might have done so. I have 
© even refused to visualize with any positive definition for 
| myself. If I call it anything, it is the House of the War- 
rior, for reasons that will soon be plain. 

It must be remembered, too, that there was, for me then, 
the added dimness of my complete ignorance of the Span- 
ish language. I had been hitherto with my father in cosmo- 
politan hotels, but now I was to move in a world of strange 
voices, of sounds mingling and separating in the air like 
the waters of fountains, and even the sun itself was to look 
down upon me with a remote and foreign glow. 

As we tumbled over the roads, muddy with February 
rains, with every kilometre of distance the country seemed 
to me to become stranger; the hills, speckled like English 
“spotted dogs” with trees that, close to us, rolled their sil- 
ver sides under the wind, gathered closer about us. The 
soil suddenly sprang out of its smoky gray into splashes of 
red streaked as though with blood, and shadows of angry 
clouds tore over the vast sky like huge birds obeying some 
god’s command. 

That vast sky flamed into purple, a great sun of arrogant 
gold stared from between the hills into our eyes, then 
dropped into dun, the dark world pressed upon us as though 
it would squeeze us flat, we labored and groaned against the 
hill, night was everywhere, and we had arrived. 

I felt, I remember, a thrill of mingled shyness and an- 
ticipation as I stepped timidly beside my father into the 
hall. It seemed to my first excited gaze to be filled with 
figures and with smoke. The smoke may have been simply 
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the sudden illumination after the darkness of the Carriage, 
but the candles were blowing in the breeze and there was 
faint acrid haze from the logs that hissed and crackled jin 
the big open fireplace. All at least was dim and to my ex. 
cited fancy richly colored. Men and women like figures in 
a play moved about me, greeting my father while I, awk- 
ward, embarrassed, hung behind him. 

“This is my son,” he said in English and a tall hawk- 
nosed black-eyebrowed gentleman, my very personification 
of a Spaniard, greeted me very kindly. I do not remember 
what he said. I stared through the blue haze at the white 
walls, the high carpetless staircase, and a magnificent dark 
picture of a man in armor that hung half way up the stair- 
case. This was a grand warrior, this hero, with a black 
beard and armor of a dull gold, his gauntleted hand sternly 
set on his sword, and behind him the fires of a red sunset 
playing on the long silhouette of a dark mountain range. 

It seemed to me a glorious picture, the romantic key that 
I needed when, quite suddenly, as though she had de- 
scended upon us from the sky, standing in front of it was 
a lady in a white dress, a lace shawl of black silk over her 
shoulders, a bunch of dark purple violets at her breast. She 
had turned the corner of the stairs and then, seeing that 
there were new arrivals, hesitated. A moment later, mov- 
ing, as it seemed to me, with the utmost grace, she had 
come down to us, and my father was being introduced to 
her. I was at the time forgotten until my father himself 
turning to me said something to me about our rooms and 
we passed to the stairs. 

With what startling lightning vividness is that moment 
still with me, the dim hall on whose surface the Spanish 
words rose and fell, the wavering of the candles, the 
crackling of the logs, and the gentle low voice of that lady 
as we moved past her towards that golden-armored warrior 
who commanded the stairway! 
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My room was vast with a high purple canopy over the 
bed, dim portraits on the walls, and a beautiful triptych of 
the Virgin and Saints in faded red and blue over the stone 
fireplace. I was washing my hands when my father came 
in and spoke to me with that rough awkwardness that al- 
ways came to him when he was wishing to show affection. 
With what sharp accuracy I remember his words! 

“JT hope you won’t be lonely here. Several of the men 
speak English. In any case, it will be a fine opportunity for 
you to observe Spanish life at first hand.” 
~ “Qh, no!” I answered eagerly. “It is just what I hoped. 
It is the Velasquez pictures come to life.”” Then more tim- 
idly because I feared that he was laughing at my romanti- 
cism, “Father, who is that lady? ” 

“Which lady? There were several.” 

“The one who came down the stairs, to whom you were 
introduced.” 

He told me. Her name? What does it matter. Whatever 
name she had that night, it was not destined to be hers for 
much longer. He told me that she was a guest there, that 
she was a lady with her husband from Segovia. He knew 
nothing at all about them. 

That evening was spent by me in watching from my 
corner. No one, I fancy, paid me very much attention. A 
shy English boy who knew no Spanish would not be very 
entertaining company for them. Their Spanish courtesy 
did what was needful and no more. But indeed I asked for 
nothing more than to be left alone. Before that first eve- 
ning was half over I was plunged fiercely, madly, wildly, 
breathlessly into the intoxicating waters of first love. 

Everything, maybe, had been inevitably leading to this. 
My father’s long intercourse with Spain, so that it had 
been for me so long the most romantic country in the 
world, this my first taste of it, the dark shadows of the 
Barcelona Cathedral, the paintings at Madrid, the violent 
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burning colors of the sunlit Sierra, the tender lights ang 
running waters of the Alhambra—all had led me step by 
step to this moment. 

My own life, too, had prepared me for it—shy and po. 
mantic, keeping always to myself my deepest thoughts, 
longing for love but resolving to know it only at its finest— 
yes, all the stage was prepared, the lights had gone down 
that the little drama might begin. 

But I like also to think that there was something in the 
beauty and grace of that lady herself. Was she beautiful in 
reality? How can I say? Reality, or rather realism, calm, 
cold, selective, had no part at all in this story. | 

She sat almost opposite to me at dinner, and on her right 
was a man, thickset and strong but not dark like the other 
men, fair-haired with blue eyes and a gentle rather inde- 
terminate mouth. [ noticed him although there was no 
especial reason then why I should. I think it was because 
he and she said no single word to one another throughout 
dinner. They did not look at one another. She was, for the 
most part, very silent, speaking only occasionally to the 
man on the other side of her; he, the fair-haired man, 
never spoke at all. Her face was grave, almost sad, and 
very white under the pile of her black hair. The violets 
were a little pool of color against the white of her dress, 
Her long white fingers played with the bread beside her 
plate. She ate and drank very little. 

I noticed everything about her, watching her most se- 
cretly lest I should seem to be impertinent. 

Oddly enough, that night my father, coming to my 
room to wish me good night, spoke near to my thoughts. 
He spoke of Spanish ladies, how different from anything 
that we could imagine in England, how gay and pleasant 
their lives before marriage, watched and guarded of 
course, but designed only that they should be courted and 
flattered, every young man serving them, worshipping 
them, adoring them. Then, from the moment of marriage, 
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imprisonment, the husband their jailer, never free, never 
alone, their only duty to obey their husband and bear chil- 
dren, the priest over all. 

Following I know not what train of thought I asked my 
father about the fair-haired, blue-eyed man who had sat 
© next to her at dinner. He was, it seemed, a Belgian, in 
> Spain on some business. And her husband? Her husband 
was a gentleman, tall and thin and extremely dark with a 
shining white hook of a nose. I had seen him talking after 
dinner gravely and with, I thought, a good deal of self- 
' complacency with our host. 

' A prisoner! So she was a prisoner? All night (or so it 
» seemed to me—I daresay that in reality I slept well 
" enough) I lay tossing on my bed thinking of her thus with 
that shining hooked nose hanging over her and the eyes 
behind ceaselessly watching her. 

- At last I slept, and when I awoke it was to a world of 
" light. Standing at my window with only my English ex- 
" perience to tell me, I could not believe that light, naked, 
_ piercing, sheeted light could make a flood of glittering fire 
» so cover the world. At the far distance the Sierra Nevadas 
' seemed to be built of white flame, and over the great tapes- 
try of the valley the light played like a vast extended note 
of music. The valley was chequered with color, the trees 
that peppered the gray hills, Granada that glittered like a 
heap of frosted pebble, fields of blood red and saffron and 
emerald and the purple hills crusted in Limoges enamel. 
Every color, but all subdued to this passionate light that 
was not angry or cruel as I had heard that it was in the 
East, but radiating with conscious happiness and power. 

It was into this light that my love was translated. Al- 
though we were only in early February, during all our stay 
at this place the light was there. Every morning I rose to it 
and every evening I bade it farewell. 

“How lovely the dusk must be,”’ I remember thinking, 
but when that first evening came and I stood by the wall of 
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the garden looking out to the snow hills I had only an jp. 
stant of it—one divine moment when the light fell lowe; 
swinging down to purple shadow, and the thin pallor of the 
almond buds was blue. But it was only an instant caught in 
my eager hands between light and dark. 

How strangely pathetic that first love is! One has learn 
as yet no rules. The hot biting emotions that tear one are 
so strange and new, so oddly compounded of shame and 
pride, of diffidence and boldness, hope and despair. One 
scarcely sees the beloved object; she is dimmed by the glory 
and worship that one flings over her. 

So it was with her now. I scarcely saw her; she was part 
of the dusky hall, of the portrait of the warrior, of the first 
blossoming of the almonds, of the silver snow against the 
blue, the blood-red soil, three peasants moving down the 
field scattering the thin mist of the grain, of their sudden 
harsh cries, the lowing of the cattle, the boy singing as he 
laid the blue and yellow tiles for a new garden path. 

Oddest of all perhaps that I should worship her so. | 
knew nothing at all about her. She never spoke to me, only 
smiled very gently as she passed me. She spoke indeed very 
little to anyone. Her husband was always with her, and he 
became to me her grisly fearsome jailer. I hated him and 
pictured him in my fancy torturing her. 

Her face—how passionately I studied it when I thought 
that nobody watched me—was often sad, or I fancied so. 
Oh, if I could but speak her tongue or she mine! But | 
knew that she understood no English and the very few 
words that I had in Spanish—! 

At last on my third evening I plucked up heart to say 
“Good evening” to her in Spanish. She turned, smiled most 
sweetly, and answered me some Spanish words. I tried to 
say more but alas! “Good day,” “Good night,” “Thank 
you,” “Breakfast,” “Dinner”—these were all my pitiful 
store. As she left me I stood there, my heart beating so that 
my knees trembled. 
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Before the end of the week my imagination had created 
a world for me. I saw her, alone, desolate, in that distant 
town of Segovia, tyrannized by her hateful husband, long- 
ing for release. Who knew but that she had noticed me, 
had begun to think of me, even to care for me a little? I 
> began—so mad and simple is this early love—to fancy that 
she realized that there was some especial relationship be- 
tween us, that she felt my presence when I was in the room 
with her, that she did not think of me as of the others. 
| When I lay awake at night I created marvellous fictions 
» in which she made me understand that she loved me, that 
' she hated her bony-nosed husband, that she would escape 
with me to England. 
| I rehearsed again and again the scene with my father. 
' “You see, father, I love her. I have never loved before. I 
" shall never love again. And she loves me. She also has never 
» loved before. . .” 
Alas, alas, the two silver birches who guard now my li- 
brary door shake their leaves gently in derision of such 
' folly, and there is regret, too, perhaps because youth can 
) never return. 
’ But dreams are not folly. Reality sometimes pierces 
them and they reality. So it was with my little story. 
' We had been guests a week, and in another day or two 
» would be gone. I was determined now that somehow I 
> would create my link with her. Schemes chased one an- 
) other through my brain. I did not eat; I did not sleep; even 
my father—always unobservant of my moods—was aware 
at last that something held me. 

I need not have schemed. Life itself brought me my 
climax. So the moment came, the moment that still after 
" so many years and so many moments seems the peak of my 
| experience—a flash that lit more landscape than any that 


F flamed for me afterwards. I stood at my window knowing 
| that the instant between daylight and dark that seemed too 


especially beautiful to me was approaching. 
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My window was open. The garden shone as the ligh; 
lowered; the figures of the three sowers passing down th: 
long red field were softening into dark against the glow, 
I was, of course, thinking of her, wondering whether sh 
would come perhaps into the garden to catch a picture of 
that moment of dusk. 

Three men passed across the gravel, gravely talking. 
One I saw was her husband. 

My bedroom door was ajar. I heard a step on the passage 
floor. It hesitated and waited. Driven I know not by what 
inner certainty I went to my door. She was standing in the 
darkening passage, staring into the wall. I saw her dark 
hair, her pale face, her heaving breasts, and then—that she 
was crying. She did not try to stop her tears, only stood 
there as though spellbound. 

Her tears tore me with tenderness and love. Yes, and 
triumph too. If she was crying she was in trouble, and if 
she was in trouble she needed me, and if she needed me— 

I drew her into my room. She came without any resis- 
ance. I made her sit down in the tapestried chair by my bed 
and then, kneeling beside her, poured my heart out ina 
torrent of words. What did I say? Would I recover the 
words if I could? 

I told her that I loved her, that I had loved her from the 
first moment of seeing her, that I could never love another 
woman but would adore her, worship her, serve her for- 
ever and forever. That her husband was a tyrant as I knew 
but that if she would come with me out of Spain I would 
make her the most faithful of lovers and husbands, only 
giving her my life, my service, my soul. . . . And! 
mingled all this with the light of the sky and the pictures 
of Velasquez and the blood-red soil of Spain and all the 
new consciousness of life that had come to me. 

She did not, of course, understand one word of it, but 
there, allowing me to take her hand, her tears ceased to 
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} fall, she stared, I remember, intently in front of her as 
i though listening for some sound. Then she put her hand 
fora moment on my forehead. At that touch I was all on 
| fire. I sprang to my feet, raised my hand to hers. Then I 
held her in my arms and kissed her mouth. She did not 
move, did not turn away from me. My mouth was on hers, 
| took her fragrance and her softness into my soul and 
swam on pinions of ecstasy into the most distant of heavens. 

At last, very gently indeed, she disengaged herself. I tried 
to say more, but something in her eyes forbade me. The 
* last streak of gold in the world lay on my floor in a broad 
bar of flame. In the passage above the stairs, where all was 
now dark, she laid her hand for a moment on my forehead, 

said something that I could not understand, and was gone. 
' I stayed motionless in my room. 

Years afterwards I saw in London a play translated 
" from, I think, the Hungarian, and in the course of it a boy 
> loves a married woman, thinks that she will divorce her 
» husband and marry him—and learns his lesson. Although 
' the lesson that I learnt was very different from his, I sat in 
| the theatre that night overcome with my own memories. 

Even as that boy so was I. I stood there, trembling with 
my triumph. She loved me. Otherwise she would not have 
let me kiss her and hold her in my arms. She loved me and 
she would come with me to England and . . . What mat- 
ter that I was only twenty-four, and she—I did not think 
of her age. 

She was mine and I was hers for all, for all eternity! I 
stood there, once and again trembling with my happiness 
for I know not how long. Then in the dark I found my 
way to my bed and flinging myself down on it, lay there 
staring with burning eyes into the gloom. 

Later—it must have been much later—lI heard a great 
| stir about the house. The sounds called me from my trance. 
Lights flashed beyond my windows, voices called, at last 
there was a rumble of carriage wheels on the path. 
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My door opened and my father came in, holding a lamp, 
I could see that he was gravely concerned. 

He came to my bed, touched my arm. “Are you asleep?” 
he asked. 

“No,” I answered. And as I looked up at him I won. 
dered, I remember, how he would take my news, when he 
heard it. At first he would be very angry, cast me off per. 
haps; but afterwards, I was his only son, he loved me . . 

“Most unfortunate,” he said. “Very inconvenient for ys, 
We shall have to leave in the morning.” 

Leave in the morning! Leave /er in the Morning? Oh, 
no! My heart beat fiercely. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“The lady from Segovia—you know, you asked about 
her. Senora S . . . She has run off with Mr. B——. 
the Belgian, the fellow with the fair hair and blue eyes. 
Three hours ago. They had a carriage waiting at the bot- 
tom of the road. They had been planning it, it seems, a 
long while. Senor S——— has only now found her letter. He 
is off in a carriage to Granada. The whole house is in an 
uproar. Most inconvenient for us. We can’t stay on here, 
that’s certain. No one dreamt it of her. It’s always these 
quiet women. They’ll have dinner as usual, I suppose, but 
it’s most uncomfortable.” 

I said that I would not come down to dinner. My head- 
ache, bad all day, was now frantic. . . . 

A man at dinner the other night said authoritatively: 

“Oh, they have no dusk in Spain. Blazing sun one mo- 
ment, dark the next.” 

But I knew better. There is that second of splendor 
when earth and heaven meet. I had had my second. 

Machado has written: 

“Leva el que deja, y vive el que ha vivido.” “He carries 
with him who leaves behind; and lives who has lived.” 

And so it is. 





NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 
THOMAS HARDY AND HIS READERS 


Tur Larer YEARS OF Tuomas Harpy, dy Florence Emity Harpy, Mac- 
millan Co. 

A man without personal ambition, Hardy more than once re- 
quested “that no record of his life should be made.” His desire 
was to pass silently away at last among the graves of his ancestors 
in the Stinsford churchyard. He looked forward with horror to 
that kind of biography which came into fashion sometime before 
his death; wherein for the entertainment of readers was mixed 
“fact and fiction in unknown proportions.” “It is easy,” he re- 
marked of his critics, “to be smart and amusing if a man will 
forgo veracity and sincerity.” But as his fame increased he saw that 
the public was entitled, in view of the curious legends that were 
| growing up about him, to a true and faithful account of the life 
he had lived. So he authorized Mrs. Hardy to prepare a memoir 
out of his notes and diaries and such reminiscences as he could 
give her in his old age. The result is comprised in two volumes, 
of which the first appeared two years ago and was duly reviewed 
in this magazine. The second and final volume is the one before 
us. The two together cover the eighty-eight years of Hardy’s 
life. Because of abundant quotations, they have the atmosphere 
almost of autobiography, in which a great mind is laid bare with 
only those reticences inevitable in an artist of a most sensitive 
temper. 

On the incidents of Hardy’s outward career, interesting as they 
are, this is not the place to dwell long. His friendships were 
numerous among men of letters, men of science, politicians, 
judges, and ecclesiastics. He dined and conversed (but making no 
speeches) everywhere. It was his habit to set down notes of the 
people he met and to write out anecdotes they related. Occasion- 
ally his observations on his contemporaries were “cutting and 
satirical.” Nettled, for instance, by the perverse criticism of “Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles” in the published correspondence between 
Henry James and R. L. Stevenson, as lacking in style and as hav- 
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ing only the pretense of sexuality, he called them “the Poloni 
and the Osric” of novelists—those shallow-pated courtiers whos 
affectations in speech Hamlet made his game. 

The question, which of the novels is the best, has been yar}. 
ously answered. “A story,” Hardy said, “must be exceptions! 
enough to justify its telling”; and added that, however excep. 
tional it may be, it must be adjusted “to things eternal and uni. 
versal.” For him “a spasmodic inventory of items” without % 
beginning, middle, and end” was not a novel. Drama and fictio, 
he regarded as one. Both were poetry also. As a story Hardy 
liked “The Woodlanders” best of all. 

Whichever may be his best novel, it was “Tess,” exemplifying 
all the qualities of his art, that gave ’ Hardy his immense audience 
and awakened widespread protest. Then came “Jude the Ob. 
scure,” and the storm broke in terrible violence over his head 
Except in Germany the novel at first had to be published in mut. 
lated versions. 

As one now looks backward, it is fairly clear where the trouble 
lay. Certain scenes, for instance, in “Jude” offended the Victorians 
by their “coarseness” and “vulgarity.” In vain Hardy explained 
why such scenes were necessary to his aesthetic purpose as they had 
been for Fielding in “Tom Jones.” A more fundamental count 
against him was the tragic cast of his mind. The Anglo-Saxon 
public wants comedy or tragi-comedy. Nothing beyond the latter. 
There is comedy, to be sure, in all of Hardy’s novels, but in the 
end comedy is subdued to the tragic spirit. Necessarily tragedy 
disturbs self-complacency as one may see who considers its m- 
ture. Though a tragic mischief has its source in a man’s character, 
that is, in his inheritance, there are, as Hardy remarked, only two 
ways of exhibiting a tragic action. The victim may be represented 
as being overwhelmed in a conflict, perhaps unconscious, with ex- 
isting human institutions; or he may seem to meet disaster in his 
opposition to “forces inherent in the universe,” which, for con- 
venience rather than for sober belief, are traditionally personified, 
in accordance with primitive notions, as Fate or Chance, or as 2 
God who is stern or angry or indifferent to the welfare of beings 
he has created. Though Hardy always put the main stress on in- 
heritance, Jude’s failure in marriage was regarded as an attempt 
to demolish the family as an institution: and “The President of 
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the Immortals” (a translation of a phrase in the “Prometheus” 
of Aeschylus), who did not come to the rescue of Tess, was a 
eneer at Providence. So Hardy’s writings, running counter to 
inert crystallized opinions and beliefs, were both “dangerous” 
and “impious.” As a Scottish newspaper put it: “Swinburne 
planteth, Hardy watereth, and Satan giveth the increase.” 

Of all opprobrious names, Hardy resented most “pessimist.” 
“My motto,” he said, “‘s, first correctly diagnose the complaint— 
‘n this case human ills—and ascertain the cause: then set about 
finding a remedy if one exists”; whereas the optimist blinds his 
eves to the real malady and uses “empirical panaceas to suppress 
E the symptoms.” A pessimist, I hardly need add, finds no release 
from human ills (which are inherent in life) except in insanity 
> or death. In his instincts and emotions Hardy was essentially 
' Christian. The cry of the Pities in “The Dynasts” is the cry of 
the One who would save the world. 

This is not to say that Hardy had no personal philosophy. 
Before the riddle of the universe he stood like “a bewildered 
child at a conjuring show.” No more than the rest of us could he 
make it out. Most often the force behind all change and move- 
ment seemed to be unconscious, “loveless and hateless, which 
neither good nor evil knows.” But the idea embodied in “The 
Dynasts” is that “the Will of the Universe” is growing conscious 
and that the world is moving on to better things. Man is not quite 
the child of necessity. He is attaining to a limited freedom. This 
is neither pessimism nor optimism but a hesitant “meliorism,” 
much like George Eliot’s, lying between the two extremes. No 
more than for his art did Hardy claim finality for his philosophy. 
In both he was an “impressionist,” who wrote novels and poems 
with here and there flashes illuminating a chaotic world. 


WILBurR Cross 


THE FAITH OF ENGINEERS 
— Civiization, edited by Cuartes A. Bearp, Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
Ir is the fashion in faith to doubt in order to believe again. In 
an earlier collection of papers a skeptical Mr. Beard and his puz- 
zled colleagues led rational man into a simian wilderness and lost 
him there. In this group of essays an evangelical Mr. Beard and 
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his fervent collaborators find a way out on the other side. The 
coming of the machine drove a line between man and his cultural 
heritage, confused his institutions, muddled his head, and hid 
from him the way of the good life. The acceptance of the ma- 
chine gives new values for old, unlocks cultural possibilities, 
makes counsel wiser, and points a surer way to a better life. 4 
choir chants “Whither Mankind?” and an antiphonal choir re- 
sponds “Toward Civilization.” 

The editor has attempted a bold and an impossible thing. As 
the way of doubt is for doubters, so is the way of hope for the 
hopeful. Accordingly Mr. Beard has assembled a group of en- 
gineers, turned them into scribblers, and bidden them to write, 
not about their respective trades, but about the incidence of their 
work upon a developing culture. The subject is a fascinating one; 
the performers, Sperry, deForest, Millikan, Hirshfeld, and 
others, make up an all-star cast; the stunts concern science, power, 
invention, communication, transportation, and education, all alive 
with dramatic possibilities; the exhibition is cleverly contrived— 
and yet the show does not come off. The conscripted writers are at 
their best—or at least not at their worst—in telling how the 
gyroscope has been put to use, how the volume of mechanical 
power has increased, how from small beginnings technical know]- 
edge has grown, how little a thing the radio and the airplane 
have made of the wide wide world. They stumble over their 
words in attempting to discover what it all means for the fulness 
of life and the richness of culture. They profess a devotion to 
the objective method of science, and extol the nameless virtues 
of an indefinite state of society which comes in the wake of en- 
gineering. In the volume little is to be found that has not been 
better said before; the significant leads which are struck are not 
followed up; argument after argument breaks down or gets lost 
before it is well under way. The editor in an introduction throws 
out suggestions which are not followed and in a conclusion sum- 
marizes a discussion which has not been held. 

The source of futility in this engaging venture is not far to 
seek. The culture that is coming to be is not the exclusive product 
of the technicians; it is not even clearly discerned by them. A ma- 
chine process, however universal and wonderful, does not of it- 
self create a living society. Wealth and techniques are in them- 
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selves neither good nor bad; they are means which may be used 

badly or well in giving character to the activities of a people. In 
the emergence of a culture there is a division of labor. There 
;s need to subdue to the uses of man the forces of nature; but 
there is also need to convert unruly institutions into a social! 
organization. There are calls alike for men who can advance the 
‘ndustrial arts and for men who by creative touch can endow 
goods and activities with qualities that develop the taste and de- 
light the spirit. The engineer, the builder of institutions, the 
creative artist—each has his own task. The work of the technician 
is of its own kind; to him ends are given; his it is to contrive ways 
and means; his scientific method is itself accommodated to his very 
instrumental work. But with his technique he is not at home in 
the making of a society or the shaping of a culture. That is the 
concern of an alien trade; it involves a choice between incom- 
mensurables, a selection of ends, an adventure in values. In the 
world of to-day engineering may be the most important thing; 
the machine process may impose limits within which arts and 
trades must develop; but to the gifts of the machine other good 
things must be added if we are to move towards civilization. 

In Mr. Beard’s book the value lies between the lines rather 
than upon the open page; it is a revelation rather than an ex- 
position. It makes clear, as no elaborate argument could, the won- 
derful work of the engineer in his own shop and his helplessness 
outside of it. This is enough to justify the conversion of some of 
the most dramatic stuff that ever tempted scribblers into page 
after page of consecutive dulness. 

Watton H. Hamitton 


A PROPHET OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
Manatma Ganput’s Ipgas, dy C. F. Anprews, Macmillan Co. 
“I am painfully conscious of my imperfections, and therein lies 
all the strength I possess; because it is a rare thing for a man to 
know his own limitations.” In these words, and in the title he 
chose for his autobiography, “The Story of my Experiments with 
Truth,” may be found an important clue to the character of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. Here is no mock modesty, no affectation of hu- 
mility. The undeniable fact that millions of people look upon 
him as a semi-divine personage oppresses his spirit. Perfect truth 
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is his aim, but he knows that it is a remote goal, a mathematicq| 
infinity which he can never reach; and to many specific problems 
which he has confronted he has found no easy, ready-made soly- 
tion. Why then do men insist on regarding him as a superman: 
The words quoted above were not written as an answer to that 
question, but one feels that they might have been. Did not 
Socrates admit himself the wisest man in Athens, because he 
“knew that he knew nothing”? 

Another clue to this remarkable man, and a trait which makes 
him hard for Westerners to understand, is his religious and cul- 
tural Hinduism, which has become more and more complete, 
more orthodox, with the passage of time. He is, to be sure, no 
fundamentalist. He has said that if he were forced to believe 
that “untouchability” were an integral part of Hinduism, he 
would abandon Hinduism. And again: “If I find my religion 
defective, I should serve it by purging it of its defects.” Yet he 
says he believes in caste; only, to him castes “define duties; they 
confer no privileges.” He believes in “cow-protection.” He “does 
not disbelieve in ‘idol-worship,’” though to him it is mere sym- 
bolism and, for his personal religious needs, unnecessary. He has 
a strong dash of that asceticism which has always been prominent 
in India: celibacy is necessary to worthy life; sensual pleasures of 
all sorts (rich food, for instance) are evil in themselves; the body 
is a hindrance to the soul. Genuinely Hindu, too, is his pro- 
found tolerance of the right, nay, the duty, of all men to act 
according to their conscience, whether it leads them to “civil diso- 
bedience” of what is in his belief unjust law, or even to action that 
is to him abhorrent. He is an absolute pacifist; yet he preaches 
that a non-pacifist not only may, but must fight for his country 
in war. Failure to do so would be cowardice and denial of what 
to the non-pacifist is truth. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews is peculiarly fitted to interpret Gandhi to 
the West, for various reasons. He has been his intimate friend 
for many years. He has spent most of his life in India, in un- 
selfish service of its people. He knows them, their life and 
thoughts, their physical and mental background, not from the 
outside, but from daily close association; he has made himself 
one of them as far as any outsider could. And he has given us 
a frank and sympathetic picture of the man Gandhi. He hides 
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nothing. At times he frankly confesses that he cannot agree with 
his admired friend. Always he lets Gandhi speak for himself as 
far as possible; about half the book consists of quotations. 

The resulting picture is, perhaps, not what some Gandhi en- 
thusiasts will expect. We do not see a superhuman being. A saint? 
Perhaps; but a very human, and a very Indian, saint. Honest and 
fearless in the last degree, he is incapable of the slightest con- 
scious deviation from the truth as he sees it at the moment, but is 
ever ready to admit fallibility and past error. Like all mystics, he 
relies far more on the heart than on the head. He trusts his own 
feelings more than his reason; and he appeals to the feelings of 
others. He has an almost pathetic faith in the fundamental good 
intentions of all mankind. He seeks to convert, rather than com- 
pel, his opponents. Yet with all this he combines a saving sense of 
humor, and a curious homely practicality which often seems hard 
to reconcile with otherworldliness. 

When I visited his home city of Ahmedabad in 1927, I was 
the guest of a cotton-mill owner, a middle-class Englishman of 
scant education and no apparent spirituality. I confess that I ex- 
pected my host to react coldly to the idea of my visiting Mr. 
Gandhi; aside from political considerations, had he not repeat- 
edly championed the cause of the local workers in industrial 
struggles against these very mill-owners? But to my surprise, 
this British Babbitt had only good things to say of the Indian 
“agitator” and “rebel.” In a year of travel over the whole of 
India, I heard not a few attacks on Gandhi; but none from any- 
one who knew him personally. There is something in this man 
which compels admiration, even from those who oppose him. 
And the Indian masses, almost to a man, feel for him a reverent 
adoration which modern Westerners can hardly conceive. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


IN DEFENSE OF MIND 


Minp aT THE Crossways, y C. Ltoyp Morcan, Henry Holt & Co. 
Tue Livinc Mino, 4y Warner Fire, Dial Press. 


Ir is ironical that some of the most brilliant minds of this genera- 
tion are doing the best they can to persuade us that there really 
are no such things as minds, not even their own. The very ones 
who do this are likewise often accused of egotism, not without 
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cause. Those without selves seem to outvie all others in self- 
assurance. But the cause of their confidence is doubtless to be 
looked for less in native egotism than in the spiritual drift of our 
age, and especially in the increasing success of a science without 
a soul but with many mechanisms. Mind is on the defensive, and 
those who contribute to its embarrassment have the faith of the 
age, as well as the lack of it, as their ally. 

Yet mind is not without its champions, and Professor Fite and 
Professor Morgan here take the field in its defense. They are 
spiritual comrades, though their methods of combat are very 
different. It will be no surprise to those who are familiar with 
the doctrine of emergent evolution to find its distinguished 
sponsor offering a closely reasoned analysis the result of which is 
to place mind in a position of eminence with respect to nature. 
Professor Morgan has a flair for picturesque phrases, which en- 
livens this book as it has done earlier ones. Perhaps he was not 
unconscious that his title hints that mind now stands at the cross- 
ways: either into non-existence or into greater usefulness. But this 
is not his principal meaning. Mind is at the crossways in a differ- 
ent sense. Life develops through the emergence of new re- 
sponses to old stimuli. Reflexes may become “conditioned”; what 
starts out to be one form of behavior or experience may cross 
over into a different form. This fact of “cross over,” whether in 
behavior, sensory experience, or what not, Professor Morgan 
singles out as the principle of variability in all life. But this 
variability would be entirely capricious and self-defeating if there 
were no selection of possible variations. This is where the mind 
comes in. Mind is at the crossways in the shape of awareness of 
pleasure and pain, memories, foretastes, and so on, and its pres- 
ence is the factor which guides variation and makes it adaptive. 

Professor Morgan works out his thesis with exquisite skill. He 
introduces a number of new and pregnant distinctions, which if 
left to themselves would beg his questions but which, thanks to 
his careful definitions, render the elements of his thought exact 
and clear. Yet the reader may be in some doubt as to his actual 
accomplishment. There is a certain vagueness with regard to 
agency and the distinction between this and effective relation. It 
is difficult to see why the scientific explanation of purposive be- 
havior in terms of the latter which Professor Morgan gives, does 
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not make unnecessary the “dramatic” explanation to which he 
feels himself driven. 

Professor Fite’s volume is very different in form. Instead of 
a carefully worked out technical argument, he offers a loosely 
connected group of essays on a variety of philosophical subjects. 
The reader is perhaps more conscious of a personality than of a 
theory, for the essays have a conversational quality and the author 
communicates his sympathies and antagonisms with the greatest 
intimacy. How full of antagonisms these essays are, yet how 
empty of malice! If one must be hated and condemned, how for- 
tunate to be hated and condemned in such a kindly spirit! 

But these essays do have a central theme. Their author gives 
a defense of mind which is pragmatic rather than analytic. He 
shows in a number of ways what happens when mind is left out 
of the picture. He has an eye for absurdities, which he finds 
to be due to a failure to keep mind in its proper place. They are 
due in general to the difference between the “feel” of the mind 
when it is alive and the “look” of it when it is dead. The life of 
the mind can be felt only from within and at the moment of ac- 
tion. When one looks at it one sees only its ghost. 

Professor Fite’s essays are stimulating and entertaining. Taken 
too literally some of them might lead to injustice towards legiti- 
mate phases of mental life, but they need not be taken too 


literally. W. WYLIE SPENCER 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


Art anp Scuorasticism, dy Jacques Maritain, translated by J. F. ScANLAN, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


AMERICAN criticism is at last beginning to pay attention to the 
very significant movement which has led so many French thinkers, 
during the last twenty years, to advocate a return to scholasticism. 
The “new humanism,” which has aroused much discussion in 
this country, is in many respects a parallel attempt at solving our 
modern problems by resorting to an older and neglected tra- 
dition. It may very well be that, within the next few years, this 
humanism, with all its emphasis on Confucius, Buddhism, and 
Plato, will turn out to have been the mere prelude of a new 
vogue for religious dogmatism. T. S. Eliot, whose prestige is 
great with many young writers, already calls himeelf an “anglo- 
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catholic”; a former disciple of Irving Babbitt, he now hails M, 
Maritain as “the most conspicuous figure and probably the most 
powerful force in contemporary philosophy.” 

Maritain is in France the chief lay exponent of Thomism. In 
“Three Reformers” he recently singled out, and assailed relent- 
lessly, the three men most responsible for the making of our 
modern degenerate world: Luther, Descartes, Rousseau. In “Art 
and Scholasticism” his aim is to derive a theory of aesthetics from 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and thus to supply modern art with a firm 
metaphysical basis. His book can only convince those who already 
regard Roman Catholicism as the only true religion, and S¢. 
Thomas as the highest interpreter of divine wisdom. But it de- 
serves to be read by all who are interested in the present state, 
and the future, of art; the style is beautifully lucid and pure, 
often elegant in spite of the stern dogmaticism of the new school- 
man, and the translator has been very diligent and successful in 
his task. 

It is a pleasant surprise to find M. Maritain extremely well- 
informed about modern art, and, for all his scholasticism, not at 
all conservative. If his metaphysics is somewhat foggy, his taste 
is refined and eclectic. Baudelaire, Claudel, and J. Cocteau are 
the poets most often quoted by him; his praise of the grandeur 
and pure spiritual strength of Stravinski is almost hyperbolic; 
he ranks Cézanne and Picasso above all other modern painters; 
he even assures us that “Aristotle would have liked the fantasies 
of Erik Satie.” The volume is perhaps the most striking book 
about art written since Tolstoi’s, and, unlike Tolstoi’s, it makes 
no attempt to reduce art to morality. The strongest prejudice of 
M. Maritain is against the Renaissance artists. He condemns their 
diabolical pride, and exalts the blessed humility of the mediaeval 
workmen. By asking from art the mystic fulness that God alone 
can give, modern artists have broken all barriers; their pride 
finally reached its climax with Rimbaud. Maritain would have 
us return to the old ideal, and be, above all, good artisans. “What 
rubbish it is,” St. Thomas exclaimed before his death, referring 
to his unfinished “Summa”; and David, who was anything but a 
revolutionary painter, used to repeat, in a most unacademic fash- 
ion: “Unless you don’t give a damn for painting, painting won’t 

give a damn for you.” 
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In a valuable appendix, M. Maritain approaches the question 
which is so distressing to intelligent Catholics: the lamentable 
state of Christian art to-day. He frankly acknowledges the ghastly 
ugliness of modern church decoration, the tawdry sentimentality 
of such a basilica as Our Lady of Lourdes—“a more tragic per 
tacle,” said Claudel, “than the ruins of the cathedral of Rheims.” 
The evil is indeed serious, and more harmful to the spread of re- 
ligion than 1s generally imagined. There are no rules to be of- 
fered to would-be Christian painters; but if any theologian can 
ever succeed in attracting great artists towards an intelligent in- 
terpretation of religion, it should be M. Maritain. 


Henri PEYRE 


LONDON CRITICS OF THE MIDDLE 
GENERATION 


Tue Sense or Giory, 4y Herpert Reap, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

TRADITION AND ExPERIMENT IN Present-Day Literature, dy R. H. Mor- 
rraM, J. D. BerEsForp, Epmunp BiunpeN, Epitn Sitwett, A. J. A. 
Symons, OsBerT Burpetr, AsHLEY Duxes, C. K. Munro, REeBeEcca 
West, T. S. Exiot, Oxford University Press. 


In these two books there are nineteen papers by eleven different 
writers. Mr. Read ranges, in the nine essays of his volume, from 
Froissart to Henry James, digressing more and more as he pro- 
ceeds from his central theme; and the ten collaborators upon 
“Tradition and Experiment” discuss, two by two, the Novel, 
Poetry, Biography, Criticism, and the Theatre. The bewildered 
reviewer observes, however, that all of these papers fall at any 
rate within the field of literary criticism; next, he sees that they 
are all written by London critics who were quite recently called 
“younger” but who must now be classed in the “middle genera- 
tion”; and finally he discerns a trait or tendency common to them 
all which is sufficiently interesting and significant to warrant their 
being grouped together. All are concerned with the question, 
proper to middle age and its heightened responsibilities: how 
much of the past can be made fruitful for the present and the 
future? In so far as eleven different writers can reach one con- 
clusion in a time so various as ours—helped thereto by commu- 
nity of interest and by residence in one intellectual capital—the 
conclusion of these eleven is that the only safe and sound method 
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of experiment in the literary art is found in the extension and 
progressive modifying of tradition. 

This conclusion is more consciously reached and more clearly 
phrased by Mr. Read than by any of the contributors to the sym. 
posium, unless possibly by Mr. Edmund Blunden; and indeed, 
among the critics of his generation, Mr. Read is perhaps chiefly 
remarkable for the adjustment he has worked out between the 
demands of the past and those of the present, between the needs 
of form and those of growth. Comparing him with Mr. Wynd- 
ham Lewis or with Mr. T. S. Eliot, one sees that his mind moves 
more as a unit, and that the gap between his criticism and his 
creative writing, though discernible, is by no means so wide. His 
scholarship and his imagination do not give the effect of belong- 
ing to two different individuals, and he has firm hold of what 
should be the obvious fact that whatever else may be said of a 
critical point of view it must provide for art’s continued life and 
growth. Concerning so subtle a mind as his, one need hardly say 
that this realization is wholly unconnected with the illusion of 
“progress” in the arts. Mr. Read believes, apparently, that a 
literature should grow like a tree, never transgressing the law of 
its species and nature yet constantly and necessarily increasing in 
complexity. The more it seems to change, he would probably say, 
the more it reveals its intrinsic nature. 

The theme of Mr. Read’s book is indicated in his words: “For 
Froissart, glory was the measure of all things, the crown of all 
virtues. For us it has become something remote and elusive; even 
something romantic and literary. We have lost the sense of glory 
because we have lost the habit of faith. We neither love deeply 
enough, nor think deeply enough, to enjoy life’s most impressive 
sanction.” This sense of glory is evidently similar to what Mr. 
Krutch has recently called the “tragic faith,” by which he means 
the faith in human dignity, but the English critic is less dishearten- 
ing than the American in his account of the faith’s decline. The 
feeling of irreparable loss suggested by the final sentences of his 
paper on Froissart is lightened in the essay on Henry James by 
the indication of a way by which we may still share in the glory 
of the past—by the continuation of tradition and acceptance of its 
ever-increasing complexity. 

One’s respect for Mr. Read’s critical writing increases steadily 
with the slowly growing list of his books. He surprises us less 
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but convinces us more than other contemporary critics, and he can 
be more fully depended upon than almost any other critical 
writer now at work in England for solid intellectual fare. He 
has an Arnoldian sobriety, with none of Arnold’s irritating tricks 
of style. As compared with the younger American critics, he has 
a deeper sense of responsibility, and yet he is at the same time 
more robust and sanguine than they—more youthful, indeed, in 
every sense that does not imply crudity or arrogance. 

“Tradition and Experiment” is a far less important volume, 
although it contains a brilliant paper by Mr. Edmund Blunden 
on tradition in poetry and a most illuminating essay by Mr. 
T. S. Eliot on experiment in criticism. But probably the educated 
reader will remember it longest for the contribution by Rebecca 
West, which begins with a translation of the most famous pas- 
sage in all critical literature—Aristotle’s definition of tragedy. 
The final clause of this passage Miss West renders in the words: 
“through pity and fear effecting the propagation of these emo- 
tions.” On the following page, as though to assure us that no 
printer’s error is involved, she tells us what Aristotle meant by 
“propagation,” thus cutting the Gordian knot at which other 


critics have fumbled for many centuries. Oddly enough, this 
translation occurs in an essay entitled “Tradition in Criticism.” 
Considered by itself, it seems almost violently experimental. 


OpELL SHEPARD 


BIOLOGY AND BEHAVIORISM 


Tue Brotocicat Basis of Human Nature, 4y H. S. Jenninos, W. W. 
Norton & Co. . 


Tus book is a dignified popularization of the comparatively new 
sciences, genetics and experimental embryology. The author is 
Professor of Zodlogy in the Johns Hopkins University. The sub- 
ject matter is of the highest authenticity and is presented with 
restraint. Nevertheless, for many general readers this book will 
be a startling one. It affords convincing evidence that the belief 
of the behaviorists in the all-importance of environment in shap- 
ing human nature is based on fallacy. These behavioristic views, 
in their extreme form, have been widely accepted and acted upon. 
Professor Jennings’s book is a timely one. 

The first third of the book will discourage many readers, much 
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to their loss. In this section the author presents the biological 
basis for the social and anthropological matter dealt with in the 
remainder of the book. It is essential to the comprehension of the 
subject. The fruit fly, Drosophila melanogaster, on the study of 
which much of the knowledge of heredity is based, is the leading 
character in this section. There is extensive discussion of chromo- 
somes, genes, x-and-y’s, and sex-linked characters. The reader 
who has mastered this section will have a large fund of informa- 
tion concerning the principles of heredity. 

The author proceeds cautiously in the application of his princi- 
ples to the problem of human behavior. Against the idea that 
“men are made, not born,” he reiterates “but they are born and 
born differently,” and presents evidence to prove it. Environment 
is important, but the material upon which the environment acts 
is also important. Man and woman differ genetically only in one 
small chromosome, yet so profound is the effect of even this 
slight difference in inheritance that no environmental alteration 
can efface the physical and mental attributes of sex. As the author 
proceeds he carries his attack more openly into the camp of the 
extreme behaviorists. 

Professor Jennings postulates an internal environment of the 
body which is as important in shaping human nature as is the ex- 
ternal environment. The behavior of an individual is an integra- 
tion between these two environments. The internal environment is 
largely determined by the structure of the body. It is thus de- 
pendent upon inheritance and cannot be altered at will. The ex- 
ternal environment can be altered, and therein lies the usefulness 
of conservative behaviorism. But genetics sets definite limits to 
the effects of these alterations. No two children, even from the 
same parents, except in the rare case of identical twins, have the 
same genetic composition and corresponding internal environ- 
ments. Genetics affords an explanation of why the external en- 
vironment affects all children differently. Each child is still an 
individual problem. 

Professor Jennings applies his biological principles to such 
problems as dependency and delinquency, feeble-mindedness, 
race mixture, disease, marriage, evolution and the future of the 
race. 


The book is supplied with references to collateral literature 
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and has an index. The frequent use of an interrogative form de- 
tracts from its otherwise vigorous style. 
Howarp W. Haccarp 


ARCHITECTURE, PAST AND PRESENT 


Mopern ARCHITECTURE, 4y Henry Russett Hitcucock, Jr., Brewer & 
Warren. 

Tue City oF To-morrow, Sy Le Corsusier, translated with an introduction 
by FREDERICK EtTcHeE.us, Brewer & Warren. 


In these days of falling gods, architecture is not without its own 
tragedies. Accepted traditions, standards of proportion, archaeo- 
logical styles, symmetry, balance, scale, and all the rest clatter 
on the pavement as riotous “new movements” attack the idols so 
carefully set up by former schools, each confident in its day and 
age that the “ultimate” was almost achieved. 

The ever-ready writer on architectural matters rushes forward 
with his explanation of the phenomena, tells at great length, how, 
why, when, and where. The layman reads and becomes properly 
confused by the maze of conflicting opinions, while the busy 
architect carries on, enclosing space for human occupancy, meet- 
ing his new problems, dealing with his modern structural meth- 
ods, his standardized, factory-produced materials, and making 
out of it all as much beauty of line, mass, proportion, silhouette, 
surface texture, and ornament as his particular artistic ability and 
the exigencies of the case permit him to create. If buildings could 
only remain like mid-Victorian children, seen but not heard 
(about), we might all be saved considerable confusion of mind, 
and architecture might become what it surely ought to be, namely, 
the simple expression of the human needs and the conditions of 
life in each locality and period. 

But if architecture is to be discussed (and it apparently is, and 
always will be) then no one could do it better, with greater clar- 
ity or comprehensive knowledge, of both the past and present 
world, than Hitchcock does in his book on “Modern Architec- 
ture.” Starting as far back as 1750, the author carries you down 
the next two centuries, through the age of “Romanticism” to 
1875, the “new tradition” still continuing to date—but feebly 
only—the “new Pioneers,” the vital school of the moment, and 
finishes with a final chapter on the architecture of the future. 
What he has to say he says thoroughly and completely: no man, 
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building, or detail which could contribute anything to the theme 
of seeking out the origins of each successive school of thought js 
omitted. A carefully studied sequence of periods, accurate dates, 
places, and personalities, and a complete cross index make the 
book a real history and a valuable work of reference. A supple. 
mentary plate section illustrating each of the various periods dis. 
cussed is neither adequate nor convincing. Again the point of— 
too much said and not enough seen. 

Le Corbusier in his “City of To-morrow” writes but lightly 
of the historical aspects of his theme. He is far more philosophi- 
cal, less historical. He deals with the city and with living as it 
should be, touching only on the ways of the past and present as 
painful reminders of inefficiency, waste, “thwarted souls.” To 
him the peaceful processes of evolution have no appeal. If the 
city is the heart and brain of the nation, and he says it is, then a 
properly functioning heart is as essential to a healthy nation as it 
is toa healthy human. Sungecy has not yet advanced, I believe, to 
the point of removing a man’s heart and replacing it with a new 
or a different one, but Le Corbusier sees no danger i in removing 
a city, or the centre of it at least, and replacing it with a machine, 
planned and schemed to solve functionally the ever-increasing 
problems of modern urban life. 

Le Corbusier’s analysis of our present city difficulties is most 
complete and dramatic. His paragraphs are headed with a pun- 
gent sentence or two—‘“Man walks in a straight line because he 
has a goal and knows where he is going, and he has made up his 
mind to reach some place and he goes directly to it.” “The right 
angle is the essential and sufficient implement of action because 
it enables us to determine space with an absolute exactness.” “A 
city made for speed is made for success.” The volume is divided 
into three parts, “General Considerations,” “Laboratory Work, 
an Inquiry into Theory,” “A Concrete Case—the Centre of 
Paris.” 

Of course, the book is revolutionary in one sense. To accom- 
plish what Le Corbusier advocates the city must be rebuilt, with 
the community working as a unit and not as an assembly of in- 
dividuals each working for himself. His drawings and diagrams 
require careful study to understand his philosophy. They are not 
attractive or particularly intriguing from an architectural point of 
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view, at least not our present conception of architectural beauty. 
But beauty is difficult to define, impossible to standardize, not 
easy to predetermine. Who can say that dwellers in Le Cor- 
busier’s city of to-morrow, enjoying a keen sense of perfect order, 
| complete ease of movement, ready accessibility to their daily 
work, and equal opportunities for wholesome leisure would not 
' find the greatest beauty in the simple uniform rectangularity of 
| the skyscrapers and the dwelling zones, serving as they would as 
an ideal foil for the rich silhouetting of trees and green—nature’s 
flowing curves against man’s right angles. Every architect and 
city planner should read this book with an open mind and count 
at least a thousand before he says anything. 


Harvey WILey Corsetr 


THE RISE OF SPANISH PAINTING 


A History oF SpanisH Paintinc, Sy CHANDLER RaTHFon Post, 3 v0/s., 
Harvard University Press. 


In these three well-printed volumes Professor Post carries the 
history of Christian painting from the earliest times till about 
1450 and the beginning of Flemish influence. The subject cuts 


up nicely into volumes, the first devoted to Romanesque paint- 
ing; the second to early Gothic painting under French leading; 
the third to the international style under influences chiefly of Ital- 
ian schools. There are many illustrations, but not enough to per- 
mit the argument to be closely followed, nor yet of a scale and 
quality to further individual study. In part this is due to the 
material itself, much of it faded frescoes, but the cuts would 
have been much more useful if a few telling details had been’ 
provided, especially for painters who are the centre for stylistic 
reconstructions. 

What counts chiefly in a work of this sort is general propor- 
tions and judgment. It is clear that the time is unripe for any 
general history of Spanish painting. Even the boundaries are not 
fixed, and the historian is forced to mingle unnaturally encyclo- 
pedic compilation with personal research. Although this task has 
thus been, perhaps too courageously undertaken, it has at least 
been accomplished with an admirable sobriety and caution. There 
isa scholarly aversion from overstatement of every sort, a careful 
notation of degrees of certainty. Professor Post never confuses 
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an hypothesis with a fact. The work is really a very elaborate anj 
judicious survey of the present state of scholarship in Early Span. 
ish painting—a kind of enlargement and glorification of the 
Grundriss type of composition. As such it will be most valuable 
to the specialist, while it will be hard enough reading for the in. 
telligent layman. This lies in the very nature of the case. With 
almost everything problematical, with disparate schools in abun- 
dance, issues of attribution at every step, a completely successfy| 
literary outcome was impossible. Professor Post never fails t 
convey his material in clear, unpretentious, and agreeable Eng. 
lish, but the material itself is really unassimilable. 

In the matter of chronology the author is conservative, with an 
offish attitude towards those Carolingian datings which zealots 
for Spanish priority over French art have freely proposed. He 
is equally moderate in admitting Coptic and Moorish infiltrations, 
When it comes to that invasion of the international style from 
Italy, much that is ascribed definitely to Siena seems to this re- 
viewer mediated through Pisa. In particular, a close comparison 
of the late Gothic painting of the Balearic Isles with that of Pis: 
should produce interesting results. Since the story is largely one 
of foreign influences, the two remarkable Italo-Byzantine Ma- 
donnas found at Calahorra, in Navarre, might well have been 
mentioned, and all the more that they are here in America. It is 
no easy matter to distinguish Sienese from Florentine influence 
at the end of the fourteenth century, but I wish at least to record 
a strong conviction that some purely Florentine original of 
Lorenzo Monaco’s type, underlies the great retable of Bonifacio 
Ferrer at Valencia, Vol. III, Fig. 253. Indeed this whole matter 
of tracing influences from Italy requires a closer study than it 
has yet had. 

In general the provincial quality of early Spanish painting 1s 
deterring to the student. There is a certain decorative majesty in 
the frescoes and altar frontals, with barbaric intensities of color, 
but when it comes to the panels, it is hard indeed to find anything 
that compares favorably even with third-rate Italian work of 
the same period. The best are no better than, say, the products of 
Camerino, while the average is no better than one would see in 
country churches about Latium. A point in iconography should 
attract attention. In Spanish painting the Virgin Mary very fre- 
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quently holds the emblem of a bow! or vase. Is it not likely that 

we have an echo of those hymns in which Mary is often called 

, vase? Two of the many examples from Mone are here given: 
Ave Virgo, vas electum. 


Vas signatum 
Vas ditatum 
Vas imbutum melle et balsamo. 


Of course a demonstration would require the finding of these 
or equivalent hymns in Spain, and it would remain odd that 
Spain alone transmuted the verbal trope into a visual symbol. 
These three volumes carry the story to the point where the in- 
telligent layman’s interest begins—to that turning towards Flem- 
ish naturalism which was heralded by Jan van Eyck’s mission of 
1428. It is about eighty years since George Ticknor’s pioneer 
“History of Spanish Literature” appeared, and it is pleasant now 
to hail a similar pioneer work on a Spanish matter from Harvard 
—a work sealed of that tradition of thoroughness and urbanity 
which Ticknor so admirably inaugurated. The later volumes with 
a more tractable and aesthetically valuable subject matter will 
more fully enlist Professor Post’s literary gifts, and will be 


eagerly awaited. 
gery Frank Jewetr MartuHer, Jr. 


REMAINS OF ANCIENT CULTURE AT UR 
Ur or THE CHaLpeEgs, Sy C. Leonarp Woo ey, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Prior to our era, man was concerned in large measure with the 
possibility of peering into the future. The arts of astrology, divi- 
nation, and necromancy were practised extensively. This tendency 
exists no longer as modern man is interested mainly in discover- 
ing the secrets of the past. Scholarly research and systematic in- 

quiry have taken the place of magic. 

Archaeology is an expression of this changed frame of mind. 
The estimation of the age of ancient monuments, the decipher- 
ment of archaic inscriptions, the dating of works of art and fabri- 
cated objects, the study of the remains of domestic utensils, all 
these specialized activities have become departments of serious 
investigation for the purpose of reconstructing the history of 
early centres of civilization. The gain in real knowledge has been 
enormous, 

An important and fruitful archaeological enterprise of our 
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day is that carried on at Ur. The volume under review describes 
the results attained there by the joint expedition of the Britis, 
Museum and the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania jy 
seven annual campaigns. The ancient city of Ur, the ruins of 
which are named Tell al-Muqayyar, “The Mound of Pitch” 
flourished in the southwestern portion of the lower part of the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley. No scientific proof exists for the identi- 
fication of Ur with “Ur of the Chaldees,” the traditional home 
of Abraham. Association of the two in modern writings and maps 
rests upon pure supposition. Furthermore, no evidence that the } 
father of the Hebrew race ever lived at the Ur which is being 
excavated has been revealed by what has been found at that site, 
On the other hand, that Ur was not the original residence of 
Abraham cannot be asserted with positiveness; but it should be 
kept in mind that there has been strong scholarly support of the 
view that “Ur of the Chaldees” was located in the middle & 
Euphrates region rather than in the vicinity of the ancient north- 
ern border of the Persian Gulf. 

The story of what has been uncovered at Ur has been told by 
Mr. Woolley with admirable clearness and attractiveness. Ves- 
tiges of the life which characterized all stages of the city’s ex- 
istence have been found. Of particular interest is the fact that a 
layer of primitive occupation beneath a deposit of clay, over eight 
feet thick, was unearthed. Mr. Woolley’s unhesitating appraisal 
of this as evidence of the flood described in Hebrew and cunei- 
form literature may need modification as investigation proceeds, 
but definite contrary data must be acquired before his conclusion 
can be counteracted. | 

Recovered traces of ancient culture at Ur represent successive 
epochs of political control ranging from the earliest dynasties to 
the Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods. The history of Ur 1s 
in reality a replica in miniature of the development of human 
society in the alluvial plain north of the Persian Gulf. One is 
captivated with the detailed description of the manner in which 
archaeological material has been brought to light. At the same 
time the technique of the skilled interpreter of that which the 
spade has disclosed is entertainingly exhibited. Such an inclusive 
presentation of the work accomplished at Ur has a distinct value. 
It cannot but induce a general appreciation of the practical prob- 
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lems as well as the romantic adventures connected with the exca- 
vation of city ruins which have been hidden by débris for many 
centuries. Reports of additional discoveries at Ur will come with 
special meaning to those who have read this book by Mr. Woolley. 


Raymonp P. DouGHERTY 


THE TURKISH REPUBLIC 

Turkey Faces West, dy Hauipé Epis, Yale University Press. 

Tue interest of the world in Turkish affairs has not diminished 
in proportion with shrinkage of territory, loss of population, and 
retreat of military might. In fact, it has maintained and promises 
to continue to maintain a fairly constant average. The long de- 
cline of the Ottoman empire was named “the Question of the 
Near East” and received abundant attention. The empire having 
disappeared, small and poor Turkey demands no less notice in its 
process of reconstruction. An age which is beyond precedent in- 
telligently self-conscious desires to comprehend the forces which 
have been operating in this central and influential region, and to 
acquire a wisdom which will as far as possible foresee the imme- 
diate future. 

Mme. Edib’s new book is admirably adapted to this end. Five 
years of exile in comparative isolation, but filled with writing 
amid stimulating environments, have developed her gifts of ex- 
pression and powers of discernment in a degree which can only 
be realized by one passing through her “Memoirs” and “The 
Turkish Ordeal” to this less expository but more interpretative 
climax. She has read and pondered adequately the attempts of 
others, as Toynbee, Cahun, George Young, Keyserling, and 
Spengler, to explain the trends of events in the Near East and in- 
deed in the whole world: but the synthesis is her own, and her 
presentation of well-known ideas in new lights and of original 
interpretations is remarkably attractive. Of particular value are 
her brief clear pictures of the mentalities of Turks, Arabs, and 
Persians, of Greeks and Armenians, of Catholics and Protestants, 
and of Russia, America, and Europe. 

In Mme. Edib’s more familiar precincts the reader is struck 
by such pervading ideas as the careful discrimination of early 
Turkish character, objective and practical, a “human type of 
mighty will,” from that influenced by Persian literature and Arab 
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theology; the distinction of the imperialist Ottoman from the 
simple Turk, and the Macedonian from the Anatolian elements 
in recent Turkish activity; the gradual replacement of the 
divine Sheriat law by man-made codes; the failure of Pan-Turap. 
ism and Pan-Islamism; the abolition of extra-territorial fetters, 
the struggle for survival from 1919 to 1923, with the accom. 
panying rivalry of the Eastern and Western Ideals; the triumph 
of the latter in the emergence of the Turkish Republic; and the 
dictatorship of 1925 to 1929. The changes in costume, law and 
alphabet during the last-mentioned period are reviewed with keen 
criticism. A theme which appears from time to time in the book 
concerns the position and progress of Turkish women, from their 
early comparative equality through Islamic-Byzantine seclusion 
to a place in the family according to the civil law of Switzerland, 
“Turkish women have always been much more hard-working, 
responsible, and well-balanced beings than [Turkish] men.” 

Mme. Edib does not hesitate now and then to essay the pro- 
phetic. At the same time, she is reluctant to answer boldly her last 
question “Whither Turkey?” She is of opinion that Turkey will 
form herself after the model of Europe rather than that of 
America or Russia. The present government is severing ties with 
the past to an extent harmful to Turkish national tradition. Tur- 
key, she holds, must long stand with capitalism, will never be- 
come communist (even though Christian nations may), and will 
remain formally a republic. The keynote was sounded by the 
patriotic Zia Keuk-Alp, when he said: 


We come from the Fast, 
We go toward the West. 


ALBERT Howe Lysyer 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF MR. POPE 
ALEXANDER Pope, 4y Epitu SirweE.x, Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
Tue privilege of a distinguished talent is to create its own world, 
but the creation of that world imposes limitations on its maker. 
Miss Sitwell, the poet, naturally determines the character of 
Miss Sitwell, the biographer and critic. Writing as a poet, she 
endows Pope with the infallibility of a fairy prince who can do 
no wrong: “The small enchanter lived, and still lives, in an at- 
mosphere of spells, enchantments and fairy tales.” The hero and 
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his entourage take on the character of figures remembered from 
childhood, bear strange resemblances to birds, beasts, and flowers. 
Wycherley presents the appearance of an overblown and “nodding 
Roman ruin,” has “a bull-strong brow,” “a rather bovine eye.” 
Bishop Atterbury has “the nostrils of a rocking-horse—one might 
almost imagine that the insides of those nostrils were touched 
with meat-red paint. Indeed he was a rocking-horse in many 
ways.” Lady Mary Wortley Montagu “remains to us in the char- 
acter of a dilapidated macaw.” And when we first encounter Pope, 
he is a sensitive child “in a foreign place, and the faces around 
him are dark and strange.” 

It is her protective, motherly attitude towards this child of 
genius that turns Miss Sitwell, the biographer, into a special 
pleader. The unjustified and cruel attack of John Dennis makes 
a satirist of Pope. Lady Mary Montagu must richly deserve her 
excoriation. Pope, the man, is rather explained away as a love- 
able, generous person. There is little left of the theme of his 
works as Lytton Strachey defines it—“Civilization illumined by 
animosity.” Miss Sitwell is unable to present the civilization fully 
because of her insistence on denying the animosity. It goes with- 
out saying that Mr. Strachey would never have missed the oppor- 
tunities for drama in the literary and personal clashes of the poet’s 
career. Perhaps the best part of the biography is the account of 
the friendship between Swift and Pope which is given in the 
happiest vein. In general, the movement of the narrative is ham- 
pered by Miss Sitwell’s gift for crystallizing her characters bril- 
liantly and her tendency to dwell on descriptive detail. 

The book opens with a delightfully polemic introduction di- 
rected against “the unfortunate Wordsworth,” Matthew Arnold 
with “his chilblained, mittened musings,” and most contemporary 
poets. “We are surrounded,” writes the author, “by formless li- 
cense and disorder, . . . inspiration is regarded with suspicion, 
and form is derided as old-fashioned, as if there could be fashion 
in poetry: such an idea degrades the art to the level of a dress- 
maker’s shop.” The last chapter contains some admirable Notes 
on Pope’s poetry, pointing out the variety of his heroic couplet 
and demonstrating his supreme mastery of “texture.” In this con- 
nection an interesting theory is developed that a poet’s physique 
may be judged from his technique: “Blanks would have been 
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impossible to a poet of Pope’s tiny and weak body; but the 
stopped heroic couplet, with its sustaining rhymes, its outward 
cage (though that cage holds within it all the waves, and the 
towers and the gulfs of the world) this was born to be his meas. 
ure.” And so we take leave of the fairy prince—“one of the 
greatest of our poets, and who is in his two finest poems perhaps 
the most flawless artist our race has produced.” 
Joun Dersy 


WAR IN THE MAKING 

Tue Evo.ution or War, dy Maurice R. Davis, Yale University Press, 
Many modern studies of war, born in the shadow of the recent 
struggle, bear clear evidence not only of distortions of judgment 
due to prejudice and to lack of perspective but also of bewilder- 
ment at the complexity of contemporary military affairs. The 
present volume gains detachment and clarity by restricting atten- 
tion to those simpler and more elementary war mores of uncivi- 
lized folk which may be studied with less liability to moral judg- 
ments and to @ priori assertions. Throughout it is concerned not 
primarily with the mechanics and tactics of war, but rather with 
the social rdle of warfare in the vast expanse of primitive times. 

An adequate analysis of war “necessitates the introduction of 
a cross section of social life as a whole,” since war is a deep- 
rooted cultural development which cannot be lifted from its set- 
ting in the social order and studied as an isolated product. Both 
in the making and in the preventing of war all the major types 
of group activities function. The food quest, without doubt the 
most basic of all such activities, has expressed itself in such forms 
as cannibalism, earth hunger, a desire for plunder and for slaves, 
and has drawn man into armed conflicts which have varied some- 
what in character according to whether his arts of life have been 
organized on the nomadic or on the agricultural level. Develop- 
ing trade and industrialism, on the other hand, seem to have 
fostered less militant types of adaptation. Many wars have been 
occasioned through wife capture and adultery, phases of self- 
perpetuation, but intermarriage has been a vital factor in trans- 
forming foes into friends. Religion at times has sought its human 
sacrifices, aided in the glorification of the warrior class, delineated 
witchcraft as an act of hostility and blood revenge as a sacred 
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duty, but in the birth of totemism and of blood brotherhood and 
‘n the extension of the cult bond it has also advanced “the stress 
towards peace.” Men have fought for glory; for special badges of 
honor, ranging from intricate tattoo patterns or feathered orna- 
ments to the campaign chevrons and medals of our own day, but 
other forms of self-gratification, such as customs of guest friend- 
ship, have tended towards peace. War, in turn, has permeated all 
parts of the societal structure, affecting spheres as divergent as the 
| origin of the state, the education of boys, the type of marriage, 
and the rapidity of invention, and has left to-day a rich heritage 
of military phraseology such as “captains of industry,” political 
“campaigns,” or the “church militant.” 

The unparalleled array of cases assembled with the most care- 
ful scholarship from hundreds of primitive peoples in this in- 
ductive study of “the origins and early stages of the evolution of 
war” affords an understanding and a perspective much more com- 
prehensive and convincing than could be obtained through the 
most intensive study of any single tribe. Ample consideration is 
given those more general functional sequences operating in the 
broad continuity of culture which are too often overlooked in 
absorption with the descriptive minutiae of specific tribal life. 
While this study of war is not brought down to modern times 
“the bearings that different factors have on later stages” are 
pointed out. The thoroughly interesting factual analysis of cases 
where war is entirely absent and where it is restricted to mild 
forms, of the gradual mitigation of war, of the part it plays in 
societal evolution, and of the general causes and motives of war 
and peace in early society is of definite utility in the evaluation 
of modern international problems with reference to their place 
in the pattern of societal development as a whole. 


James ELBert CuTLER 


AN ORACLE OF THE LAW 
Epwarp Coxe, 4y Hastincs Lyon amd Herman Buiocx, Houghton 
Mifflin Co, 
Tuis lawyers’ treatment of an “oracle of the law” is not a learned 
treatise for the profession only but also a popular biography. The 
authors have succeeded well in interpreting Coke’s legal career, 
his “love for and admiration of the English common law that 
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was born of a thorough knowledge of it and appreciation of jts 
substantial wisdom and beneficence.” They have explained not 
only the notorious cases, like that of the Somersets, which has 
formed the plot of more than one novel, but the less spectacular 
ones in which Coke sought to reduce the power of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts and of Chancery. In the constitutional histories these 
cases make dull reading; they have made them as interesting as 
any other part of their book. For it is an interesting book. Coke's 
life lends itself well to the making of a popular biography. It 
fell in interesting times. And Coke was so much part of the times 
that his biographers have found it necessary to touch upon much 
in the history of the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles, and 
to bring into their narrative such men as Bacon, Raleigh, and 
Buckingham, to say nothing of the sovereigns themselves. 

As portrayed by sober history the times were interesting; even 
more interesting do they become when seen through the contem- 
porary gossip-letters. Of these the authors have made liberal 
use. A good story they have told of the lawyer’s rivalry with 
Bacon for preferment at court, of the judge’s bold stand against 
the Divine Right theory as practised by King James. In that part 
of the biography the authors have maintained a balance by in- 
terspersing these tales with the legal cases referred to above. 

For the period of Coke’s parliamentary career this is not true. 
There they fail to apply their legal knowledge. Instead of see- 
ing the same Coke in the Commons as had sat upon the Bench, 
they picture a “patriot,” a term at once too broad and too shal- 
low to apply to the man who in those few years established the 
supremacy of the common law. In consequence, for this period 
there is no such balance between sober history and lurid tale as in 
the earlier one; there is little more than the gossip-letters which 
tell much of Coke’s domestic troubles, his quarrels with Lady 
Hatton over the disposal of her property or over the choice of 
a husband for their daughter, but which fail to explain what hap- 
pened in the House of Commons. 

It is these same letters, especially those of Chamberlain, which 
are responsible for the traditional view of Coke’s character. Was 
he narrow, hard, vindictive—that and nothing more? The biogra- 
phers have been sympathetic enough to Coke to dull the colors in 
Chamberlain’s portrait, but that is all. There has been no attempt 
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on their part to reconstruct his character out of what he said and 
did himself, no effort to get the opinion of Coke’s friends to 
offset that of his enemies. Yet it is only such a re-creation which 
can explain a man and his times and so make biography a contri- 
bution to history. 

Frances H. Retr 


STURM UND DRANG IN CHINA 


Tue CuinesE Revo.ution: A PHasE IN THE REGENERATION OF A WorLD 
Power, 46y ArtTHUR N. Hotcomse, Harvard University Press. 


For Americans curious in regard to the rapidly drifting affairs of 
modern China, Mr. Holcombe has performed an invaluable serv- 
ice in setting forth so clearly the Sturm und Drang in that country 
during the last two decades. Though primarily an analytical study 
of the present Chinese crisis, it includes also a panorama of what 
has been going on in recent years. 

The revolutionary tide in China, according to Mr. Holcombe, 
had been fermenting long before the fall of the late Tsing dy- 
nasty. Writing with a non-partisan pen, he has given a reliable 
picture of the events that followed the abdication of the Manchu 
emperor up to the time of the establishment of the present gov- 
ernment in Nanking and the triumphant unification of the coun- 
try under the Nationalists as a result of the success in the expedi- 
tion against the North in 1928. Readers can hardly escape the 
keenness of his observation and the candor of his judgments. For 
instance, with regard to the present governmental system in 
China, Mr. Holcombe writes: “Whatever might be the differ- 
ence in spirit between the new militarism of the Nationalists and 
the old militarism of the Manchurian party, the governments 
operating from Kaifeng and Taiyuanfu were not so greatly dif- 
ferent in form from that at Peking. The seats of power were 
located at the military headquarters, and chiefs of staff were 
more important personages than civil governors or party execu- 
tive committeemen.” But at times he, like other foreign writers 
on Chinese subjects, is apparently, though excusably, handi- 
capped by a lack of thorough acquaintance with the fundamentals 
of the subject. Thus in discussing “the Prerequisites of the Re- 
generation of China,” Mr. Holcombe seems to have given un- 
necessary space to recounting and refuting the divergent argu- 
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ments as to the racial factor in the question of the political 
competency of the Chinese, while failing to lay due emphasis on 
some of the more important issues. It would perhaps be more 
helpful, if not more correct, to view the whole problem of mod- 
ern China as the outgrowth of historical circumstance. The funda- 
mental “disease,” as it were, of modern China is the result of her 
long period of isolation, of her lack, in many ways, of the rational 
conception of things possessed by the Western peoples, and of 
her incapacity to readjust herself to this all-too-sudden impact 
of the Occident. An appreciation of this essential fact will help 
throw much light on the study of modern China. Mr. Holcombe 
has indeed touched upon the point, for he has on occasion re- 
marked the conflict of ideas between East and West and the fact 
that Eastern political integrity was forced to succumb to the im- 
pact of Western thought. But a full development of the idea is 
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PRESENT-DAY RUSSIA 


Russia: To-pay anpD YEsTERDAY, Jy E. J. Ditton, Doubleday, Doran & Co, 
SovieT Russia, 6y Wittiam Henry CuaMBERLIN, Little, Brown & Co. 


THE first steps in the new Soviet policy of industrialization and 
collectivization were taken in 1928, but the real “drive” began 
in 1929. During the winter of 1929-30 the collectivization of 
agriculture made sweeping progress. Wholesale regions were pro- 
claimed “collectivized.” The result was a growing dissatisfaction 
of the peasants, and in March, 1930, Stalin was obliged to dis- 
continue the plan of forced collectivization, at least partially and 
temporarily. One cannot yet foresee the final issue of this strug- 
gle, but one can now get some information about its initial stage. 
And for this information every student of Russian affairs must 
turn to those unbiassed observers who have had the opportunity to 
stay in Russia since the meeting of the Fifteenth Congress of the 
Communist Party in 1927. 

Such observers, among others, are Dr. Dillon and Mr. Cham- 
berlin. Both have been well trained for their task. Dr. Dillon 
spent many years in Russia before the World War, and revisited 
Russia in 1928; while Mr. Chamberlin has been in Russia since 
1922, and his book covers the events up to the autumn of 1929. 
Both authors try to be impartial in their records, setting down 
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both the good and the bad. They agree that in the Soviet system 
communism is a mighty driving force. But while Dr. Dillon 
considers the possible spread of communism over the world in 
the near future, Mr. Chamberlin considers it as a peculiarly Rus- 
sian phenomenon which may have only indirect repercussions out- 
side of Russia. Both Dr. Dillon and Mr. Chamberlin think the 
peasant problem is the most difficult task the Soviet government 
has to cope with. Dr. Dillon in his visit to Russia in 1928 did not 
notice the new wave of the peasants’ irritation; Mr. Cham- 
berlin, whose record covers the greater part of 1929 as well, indi- 
cates the growing dissatisfaction of the peasants with the renewal 
of militant communism. 

As for the general contents of the two books, that of Dr. 
Dillon presents some interesting though rather superficial im- 
pressions of the life of two Russian capitals, It is noteworthy that, 
in spite of the fact that the author spent many years in Russia 
before the war, his information about pre-war Russia is often far 
from adequate. It appears that although he was well acquainted 
with Russian life before 1905, he was not very familiar with the 
great progress Russia made during the Duma régime from 1906 
to 1914. And especially as regards the peasants, Dr. Dillon seems 
to be not quite aware of the great agrarian reform of Stolypin, 
who tried to establish the individual landownership of the peas- 
ants instead of that of the village communities. Stolypin’s re- 
form was in full progress when the war began, and the following 
revolution swept away the results which had already been 
achieved. The best chapters of Dr. Dillon’s book are those deal- 
ing with the cultural life of contemporary Russia, as, for ex- 
ample, those concerning “Bookshops and Books,” “Museums,” 
“Theatres, Music and Art Books.” 

Mr. Chamberlin’s book gives far more systematic and more 
adequate information about present-day Russia than that of Dr. 
Dillon. Mr. Chamberlin presents a good outline of the historical 
background of present-day Russia, which is followed by pictures 
of various sides of Russian political, social, economic, and cul- 
tural life. One of these chapters, that dealing with the “Daugh- 
ters of the Russian Revolution,” is already familiar to the readers 
of Tut Yate Review. The author succeeds, in most cases, in 
uniting very skilfully his own personal impressions with statisti- 
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cal and other available data on the subject of Soviet Russia. He js 
very cautious in his general deductions and forecasts. Some of his 
assertions cannot be accepted without doubts; and some minor 
errors have crept into the historical part of his book. But, on the 
whole, it is one of the best books about Soviet Russia, presenting a 
wealth of reliable information on the working of the Communist 
system prior to the crisis of the winter of 1929-30. 


G. VERNADsKY 


HOW TO WRITE CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

By Way or Intropuction, 4y A. A. Mitne, £. P. Dutton & Co. 

THE word disarming must be put down at once, for that is the 
point of the little volume. The book should be called “Myself,” 
says the author; we find he has enthusiasms for Fougasse and 
Saki, pipes and gardens, cricket and detective stories. He has 
cleverly gentle satire for George Jean Nathan, for elocutionary 
reciters of his verses, for the honors list, for Stanley Baldwin. 
He has kindly common sense ‘to offer on love and marriage, 
women’s gift-giving, spiritualism. 

For this reviewer, a good deal of this author’s well-known 
“gentle humor” seems silly; such a number as the explanation of 
the King’s Breakfast embarrassingly awful. On the other hand, 
the essays on writing and the stage have real point and command 
professional respect. One cheers at “The Little More,” express- 
ing the wrath of the author whose works are referred to as 
“little books.” One chuckles at the family story behind the 
Christopher Robin craze; the real child never has been called 
those names at home. One gazes wide-eyed at the reasons for no 
more Christopher Robin books; it would seem the father hopes 
that by the time C. R. Milne is a famous cricketer, these books 
will be quite forgotten because he didn’t write any more than 
eight of them. One wonders at the satire against most writers for 
children, from one whose books are certainly in a talk-down-to- 
the-child school; yet it is very good satire, and very good advice 
to writers. “A children’s book must be written for the author 
himself. That the book, when written, should satisfy children, 
must be regarded as a happy accident. . . . It is a matter of 
personality, and personality is the last matter about which one 
can take thought.” 
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This charming personality has more than satisfied many thou- 
sands of readers and playgoers and has written some verses that 
are unforgettable. For some of us adults, even though we ad- 
mired, even though we still remember without trying to, a few 
dips into this charm have been enough. We fully expect hun- 
dreds of generations to adore Pooh and Piglet, hundreds of 
stores, candies, babies, to be named Christopher Robin, hundreds 
of aunts to sing about the King’s Breakfast. “Personality is the 
last matter about which we can take thought,” and we very much 
wish we were Mr. Milne’s publisher. 

Louise SEAMAN 


RECONSTRUCTION IN GERMANY 


Tue Maxine or New Germany: THe Memoirs oF Puitipp SCHEIDEMANN, 
translated by J. E. MicHELt, 2 vols., D. Appleton & Co. 

SrresEMANN, 4y RocHus von RHEINBABEN, translated by C. Brooxs and 
H. Herzi, D) Appleton & Co. 

SrresEMANN, dy RupoLF OLDEN, franslated by R. T. Crarx, £. P. Dutton. 

WaLTHER RaTHENAU, 46y CounT Harry Kessier, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Tue BiocrapHy oF PresipDENT von HinpenBuRG, dy R. WETTERSTETTEN 
and A. M. K. Watson, Macmillan Co. 

Tue Recovery oF Germany, dy James W. ANGELL, Yale University Press. 


ScHEIDEMANN’s “Memoirs” are a spirited defense, without apol- 
ogy, of his and his party’s attitude towards the outbreak, conduct, 
and termination of the Great War and the abolition of the German 
monarchy in favor of the republic. 

In the loosening of political and social bonds accompanying 
the monarchy’s fall, the radical socialist wing boldly called for a 
communist order on the Russian Soviet pattern. As Liebknecht 
was speaking from the Schloss to his radical following at noon of 
November 9, Scheidemann was rushed from the dining room of 
the Reichstag to forestall the proclaiming of the rule of the So- 
viet. It was then that he proclaimed the socialist republic. There 
followed a scene with Ebert who, as the “constitutional” successor 
to Chancellor Max von Baden, was still dreaming of a regency. 
But Scheidemann’s fait accompli carried the day. 

In proclaiming the republic Scheidemann shared with others 
the illusion of thereby securing for his country a tolerable peace. 
When this illusion was shattered he chose political oblivion in 
preference to signing the treaty. 

In the light of what Scheidemann says about Stresemann’s be- 
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havior during the heyday of the war, one realizes what an oppor- 
tunity von Rheinbaben lost of making his biography of Strese. 
mann a really stirring affair. To be sure, we should be thankful fo; 
a book which reveals, as this biography does, Stresemann’s innate 
love for learning and cultural attainments, his capacity for absorb- 
ing and retaining experiences and facts, his business acumen, his 
frankness of expression and boldness of action, and his devotion 
to the Fatherland. For only in the comprehension of these quali- 
ties can we appreciate his determination to fight and endure as he 
did, from the beginning of his chancellorship to his death, for the 
sole purpose of securing for his country amelioration of the hard- 
ships of the peace. 

Stresemann’s accomplishments have placed him among the 
great statesmen of the world. But a man’s greatness is measured 
not alone by his deeds. The obstacles on the road must be revealed 
if he is to be shown in the right perspective. In this respect Rhein- 
baben, the critic, might have done even better by Stresemann than 
Rheinbaben, the friend. The story of Stresemann’s difficulties at 
home and abroad is well enough presented. What might have 
been revealed to greater advantage is the fact that the cause of 
opposition at home and distrust abroad was to a large extent 
Stresemann’s own past. The greatest obstacle that Stresemann as 
statesman had to meet was Stresemann the politician playing for 
high stakes when the news from the front was good, and moder- 
ating his aims when it was bad. 

A serious effort to present a plausible explanation of Strese- 
mann’s astounding political about-face is made in Rudolf 
Olden’s biography. According to Olden, this rabid protagonist of 
imperialism, before and during the war, was stung to the quick 
by the fall of his idols. The bitterness of his disappointment and 
resentment over his own temporary elimination from the coun- 
cils of the party and the nation acted as the driving force in his 
determination to rehabilitate himself in his own and the country’s 
judgment. Hence the emergence of that indomitable will-to- 
power which carried him back to leadership in a position enabling 
him to show the world that, although as protagonist of the old 
régime he had failed, as champion of the new order he could 
succeed. Thus Olden’s biography nicely supplements that of 
Rheinbaben. 
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Strangely enough, neither Rheinbaben nor Olden concedes 
Stresemann’s spiritual indebtedness to Walther Rathenau as the 
originator of the policy of “fulfilment.” Rheinbaben points out 
Stresemann’s opposition to Rathenau’s plans for Germany’s eco- 
nomic and political reorganization during the war and the early 
days of the republic, and he particularly refers to Stresemann’s 
criticism as expressed in an essay on “State Socialism and a Free 
Economic Order.” We are indebted to the biography of Rathenau 
by Count Kessler for the attempt to bring out the deeper connec- 
tions between the two men. While he confirms Rheinbaben’s 
references to the original conflict between their views, he leaves 
his readers in no doubt concerning Stresemann’s eventual and 
complete reversal of opinion with regard to Rathenau’s orienta- 
tion towards peace. Speaking of Poincaré’s dream of annexing the 
Rhineland, Kessler remarks that this “met its doom in Locarno, 
defeated only by the greater political weight of Rathenau’s paci- 
fist conception, which Stresemann took over and carried on.” 

Since it was the policy of understanding and fulfilment which 
had gained for Germany amelioration of her position and the 
prospect of restoration, it was the question of the possible discon- 
tinuance of this policy after the sudden death of Stresemann 
which caused serious apprehension to all concerned. This appre- 
hension was quickly allayed by President von Hindenburg’s reso- 
lute move to appoint as Stresemann’s successor Dr. Curtius, who 
pledged straightforward perseverance in the path marked out by 
Rathenau and followed by Stresemann. How a man with Hin- 
denburg’s inherited outlook and imperial leaning came to be the 
loyal president of a democratic republic and the sponsor of a pol- 
icy of pacification is told by Wetterstetten and Watson in their 
“Biography of President von Hindenburg” in a fashion most con- 
vincing in its simplicity. 

In the five preceding works the stage is held by individuals 
shaping events. In the book of James W. Angell we see conditions 
determine the decisions of men. The dispassionate author of “The 
Recovery of Germany” shows how a natural reaction robbed the 
socialist parties of the profits of their labors. The elections to the 
National Assembly left them a minority. Socialization did not go 
beyond an intelligent combination and central control of the coal, 
potash, and electrical industries. The principal tangible gains were 
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an eight-hour day, subject to exception, a National Economi 
Council, and a moderate system of local representation and partia| 
control of labor in industry. On the basis of figures, tables, and 
charts Angell counts Germany’s losses in territory, population, 
resources, and ships, and her payments in cash and kind. In the 
same fashion he reveals the intricacies of the reparation tangle 
down to the Young Plan, and finally Germany’s gradual indus. 
trial and economic regeneration. In his view the scope of recon- 
struction has been little short of phenomenal. But he says: “The 
Germany of to-day is very far from being the industrial and com. 
mercial Juggernaut which her competitors have feared.” Whether 
Germany will continue to grow and prosper depends upon the 
answer to the question whether she will be able to meet her pub- 
lic and private obligations to other countries. The author ventures 
to believe that with the ratification of the Young Plan, future 
borrowings abroad will gradually diminish and a favorable trade 
balance will eventually be achieved. Thus he writes: “The road 
marked out for Germany through the coming decades is not easy, 
but it is a road which climbs steadily upward, and at its end bes 
the prize of assured national strength and prosperity.”—For the 


sake of peace all around, let us hope that he is right. 


JouHannes Matrern 


BARRIE AS WRITER 


BarrizE: THe Story oF a Genius, dy J. A. Hammerton, Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 


One is reluctant to object to anything in a book so well designed 
for both profit and pleasure as Mr. Hammerton’s “Barrie.” He 
is an old hand at his work, having begun with a useful study 
in 1900, and having been far from idle in the thirty years since. 
Yet I must begin with the very outside—the jacket—for which 
I presume he is not responsible. Do the publishers really mean 
what they say: “a narrative of unsurpassing (sic) interest”? Sir 
James Barrie himself would enjoy this, as he would also enjoy 
much in the kindly and intelligent record which Mr. Hammer- 
ton has set down. Except for the first chapter, in which Mr. 
Hammerton is always preparing to fly but never gets off the 
ground, the book is very delightful to read, written in a style 
that is fluent and sometimes graceful without being the least bit 
tainted with that meretricious smartness that lies so dangerously 
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near those who think to imitate Barrie’s own manner. There are 


very few misprints; and Mr. Hammerton is so well informed 
and so manifestly careful in seeking confirmation of his state- 


' ments that errors of fact are scarcely to be detected. But he 


blithely skips a century or so when in speaking of Barrie’s un- 
realized project to write about the Restoration satirists, he says: 
“As he has never got through with the study of Skelton, Nash 
and the rest of them, he has never been able to take up Queen 
Mary.” One may pardon an enthusiastic Scot for liking and prais- 
ing the racy Scot’s speech; but if Mr. Hammerton were wise as 
to the ways of the gens irritabile called philologists he would 
not have written: “The Scottish tongue . . . in large part de- 
rived, like Anglo-Saxon itself, from the ancient Gothic.” It is 
just as well to remember that the hornet does not inquire whether 
you brushed against his house in carelessly passing, or really 
meant to stir him up. 

But in all essentials we have here the most useful and the 
most authoritative book on Barrie yet produced—not a formal 
biography, rather a carefully documented and illustrated record 
of the development of his powers. It covers all phases of Barrie’s 
life sufficiently, but with more emphasis, as is quite proper, upon 
the man of letters than the man in his private history, which is 
treated with rare good taste. And it is very sound and restrained in 
its criticism: the good in Barrie is presented without mawkishness, 
without silliness; the occasional failures and the journalistic 
faults are duly noted. Perhaps the most gratifying feature of 
the book is the truly Scottish caution that guides Mr. Hammer- 
ton in correcting the numerous half-true journalistic paragraphs 
that have given us doubtful anecdotes. He is well aware of Bar- 
rie’s charming habit of “romancing” a bit about himself, and of 
poking fun at himself. A quite characteristic bit is this: “The 
girls [at Dumfries Academy] were forward enough to take a 
plebiscite as to which boy had the pleasantest smile. ‘I won,’ Bar- 
rie confesses, ‘with the result that I lost my smile. I suppose it is 
still jigging about somewhere in the world, but it has never come 
back to me. A tragedy in a nutshell. The moral, the old one— 
trustful little boys, beware of girls.” 

The volume is so full of choice quotable lines that I am reluc- 
tant to leave it. But let me conclude with Barrie’s fine remark 
as to the meaning and purpose of literature, known to all lovers 
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of “Margaret Ogilvy”: “When you looked into my mother 
eyes you knew, as if He had told you, why God sent her inty 
the world—it was to open the eyes of all who looked to beautif,| 
thoughts. And that is the beginning and end of literature.” 


Pierce But er 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICAN LIFE 


A Victorian VitiacE, 4y LizerreE Woopwortu Resse, Farrar & Rinehart, 

GRANDMOTHER Brown’s Hunprep Years, 6y Harriet Connor Browy, 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Five Generations, 6y Marcaret Armstronc, Harper & Brothers. 


THROUGH these three interesting and valuable books one is en- 
abled to review American life for nearly two hundred years. To- 
gether they cover a period extending from the time when, coloni- 
zation on the Atlantic seaboard being fairly established, the coun- 
try began to develop its own integrity and varied personality 
quite up to the present. Taken together, they leave hardly a State 
in the Union untouched. 

“A Victorian Village” is the frailest of the three since it is al- 
most wholly subjective in method and aesthetic in tone. Its au- 
thor, well known for her verse especially for her sonnet “Tears,” 
writes of the neighborhood of the Old York Road, which ran 
seventy years ago from Baltimore into the Maryland country— 
its customs, its characters, its church, its spacious old houses. Her 
pictures, delightful as they are, portray less a time and a place 
than the sentiment of the author towards such a time and place. 
To her the present era is breathless, absorbed, confused; she re- 
sents the impersonality which has resulted from necessary special- 
ism. Adventure and romance, she says, have perished in these lat- 
ter days; and something of her resentment narrows her own pages. 
The exquisite make-up of the book, its purple cover, its beautiful 
printing, the prefatory lyrics reminding one of Housman, the 
lovely and suggestive woodcuts—all make a delicate and engag- 
ing volume. 

“Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years,” on the contrary, is 2 
robust and hearty chronicle of life in the Middle West from 
Athens, Ohio, to Fort Madison, Iowa. It is, as all know, the prize- 
winning biography in a recent “Atlantic Monthly” contest. One 
feels that its amazing energy, which produces the effect of over- 
whelming truth, would have compelled any board of editors to 
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think twice before they awarded the prize to another! In fact, 
one overlooks a very awkward manner of treatment because one 
is so swept along by the vigor of these middle-class pioneers, the 
progenitors and the successors of Grandmother Brown herself. 
As for her, the heroine of these pages, she possessed a prodigality 
(if not a richness) of nature which is astounding. A housewife, 
a farmer, a frontier surgeon, a dentist, an undertaker—in all 


| these professions she but seemingly added fuel to the flame that 
' burned for a century. As literature her story is surely not distin- 


ouished; but as a chronicle of the best of the frontier stock it is 
valuable, and as the portrayal of exuberant, undaunted life and 
living it is unforgettable. 

Undeniably the most eminent of the three volumes is Margaret 
Armstrong’s spacious collection of family letters and diaries dated 
between the years 1750-1900 and entitled “Five Generations.” 
Its four hundred pages are crammed with detailed material which 
should be long treasured by the best of our reading public; its 
careful index with a genealogical table bespeaks its scholarship; 
its unwitting but sure depiction of New York for one hundred 
and fifty years is invaluable to the social historian. Philadelphia 
also receives due attention; Washington, South Carolina, the 
frontier towns along the Erie Canal, even glimpses of the Far 
West are given us through the letters and journals of the various 
Armstrongs and Neilsons, Stuyvesants and Wards. Particularly 
important as well as intriguing is the picture of New York life in 
the late eighteenth century, the nearness of its customs and fash- 
ions and amusements to those of England in that most fascinating 
of periods. The influence of Evangelicalism in the years follow- 
ing 1812; the awful scourge of the cholera in 1849; the life at 
sea between 1810 and 1869; and finally the years following 
the Civil War—all these are inimitably presented. Personality 
seems to have been the inevitable heritage of the Armstrongs and 
Neilsons, for such consistently fascinating letter-writers are hard 
to find in any family or in any age. 

This is a book to herald with rejoicing. Its events and incidents 
extend and expand far beyond New York aristocracy. They con- 
tribute greatly to American social and economic history as well 
as to the enjoyment of every intelligent reader. 


Mary Ev_ten CHAse 





LETTERS AND COMMENT 
MELODRAMA 


By Gorpon Cralic 


N my first book, “On the Art of the Theatre,” you will find | 

challenged most of the conditions of the modern stage: I sug- 
gested new paths, and scouted some of the old ways. That book, 
to be complete, needs many a supplement. Some of these would 
deal with the old ways more inquiringly, and therefore more 
sympathetically, and some would point out the dangers of the 
new paths. 

One of these old ways which I would linger over with respect 
and attention, would be the old acting, especially the acting 
known as melodramatic—in the best of melodrama, which, in its 
essence, has something akin to high tragedy and low comedy— 
the kind which Frédéric Lemaitre played. 

The search for the old tragic manner of acting, to my mind, 
brings us suddenly upon melodrama, and I believe that to reach 
to the old high-road manner of interpreting tragedy, we must 
pass back again along this by-way of melodrama. I speak only of 
acting and producing, not of composing. 

The old melodrama at its best is broader, grander than the new 
realism—if we can speak of such a thing, meaning that realism 
seen at the Grand Guignol in Paris—not too great a difference 
existing between it and the older melodrama. 

Yet this melodrama was broader, grander, and moved on with 
far more ease than the modern realism: and as the ease of breadth 
and grandeur is of the essence of high tragedy, melodrama is 
nearer tragedy for this reason. 

Examples of high melodrama that many of us can recall are: 
“The Bells,” as created by Irving, “The Lyons Mail,” by the 
same actor; in a lesser degree “Sherlock Holmes,” arranged and 
acted by William Gillette, “Feudalismo” and “Solferino,” acted 
by Giovanni Grasso. And these three actors remain for me the 
three finest I have seen in melodrama. Salvini I never saw—nor 
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Booth, Mansfield, or Antoine. I have written elsewhere of Irving, 
and what he gave us: here I deal only with melodrama, and I 
make only a passing reference to Irving in his capacity as a melo- 
dramatic actor of the first rank. 

In the story of “The Bells,” we have something touching the 
supernatural: we have the mesmerist—we witness a dream—we 
see a Vision—we hear what the conscience of Mathias hears—a 
jangling of sledge-bells. 

We can call it uncanny—weird. Now, “weird” is another and 
a smaller word for unseen movement, Fate, Destiny. The old 
Anglo-Saxon word “wyrd” actually means Fate. And as most 
high melodrama is weird, most melodrama must have, in common 
with high tragedy, the note of Fate. It is at this point that the 
two are linked: both, in different degrees, are concerned with 
Fate—both must and do make us aware, even if vaguely so, that 
there is a power beyond our ken, which moves us silently and 
numbly to an inevitable end, from which there is apparently no 
escape. 

It is this sense of fatality which renders Strindberg’s dramas 
so different from those of his contemporaries: even if we dislike 
them, we must admit they are larger—grander. In modern real- 
ism it is different: here there is no inevitability. Startling little 
things happen, mean surprises thrill, and petty horrors revolt us 
—but the grandeur of horror is lacking. 

And now I will come to what led me to write of this. I would 
speak a little of methods. 

The actors of high melodrama are not always with us, and if 
they were, we could but enjoy their creations—we could not 
analyze them—for, carried away, we cannot stop to watch their 
method. Neither would they stop to instruct us—they have not 
the time; their desire is only to touch us, not to reveal their 
method. And it is for this reason that I took up my pencil to 
scribble down these notes—to put you in touch with one or two 
of the best tutors of the best melodrama. 

The great master of melodramatic acting is Alexandre Dumas, 
péere. Some of the best examples of his teaching are to be found in 
his novels—though the plays, “Anthony” and “The Court of 
Henry III,” are for all this wonderfully full of instruction. The 
best novel for our purpose is “Monte-Cristo,” and one of the 
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best lessons is in Chapter XLIV, “The Vendetta,” and Chapte 
XLV, “The Rain of Blood.” Here we have our text-book. Before 
you go any further, you had better re-read those chapters—fo, 
I presume you know the book well—and even if you do not know 
it, these chapters can be read by themselves. 

Having read them over, tell me, was not the hand of Fate 
evident all the time—was not it weird—and inevitable? 

And now as to the method. What can I say—how reveal it 
more than it lies self-revealed? 

The lonely Inn on the long road between Bellegarde and Beau. 
caire—lonelier for the two gay names, so far apart. The man 
Caderousse, drunk with excitement at lawful possession of a 
diamond worth 50,000 francs. His wife, drunk with an inde- 
finable lust for more than 50,000. 

These two, and a jeweller, talking low in the Inn: no one else 
about—a storm brewing—the air close and hot. The words 
“Forty thousand francs,” “Fifty thousand francs,” acting like 
madness on the pair—the throats of all three dry—the fingering 
of this huge and dazzling gem in the dirty and dusky room . . . 
forwards and backwards it goes, changing hands. The stair creaks 
as the woman comes down to listen—creaks under her feeble 
step: and that is the strangest creak of any, for it seems to come 
from nowhere. As she sits and listens to their bargaining, her eyes 
begin to sparkle—she who was so weak and in bed upstairs—her 
eyes, especially, sparkle. 

The jeweller takes out a little pair of scales and weighs the 
stone. It is in the air, balancing. He quotes his price for it—he 
says he will give 45,000 francs only—and with this he returns it 
to its owner. The haggling goes on, while Fate seems to hang in 
the very balance from which the jewel has just slid. 

At last it is sold—the jeweller has bought it. Night is coming 
on—whew, what a howling of wind afar off! A lamp must be 
lighted—they must wait to count out the money till the lamp be 
lit. Suspense—Fate still hangs balancing. 

At last—the jeweller has the stone in his pocket, and the man 
and his wife have the money in their hands. 

The jeweller looks at his watch: it is nearly nine. It will take 
three hours to reach Beaucaire, he says—that will give him a 
midnight walk—home by twelve. But we know he never will get 
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home by twelve—no, nor by thirteen. Now, why and how do we 
already know it? 

“Jn another week,” the man Caderousse had said but a moment 
ago, “in another week you will have left Beaucaire—for the Fair 
finishes in a few days.” The Fair—we hear the far-off tunes of 
its roundabouts—we see it all—flags and music and gaiety; and 
“You will have left Beaucaire in another week”—the future 
spoken of as of the past. 

“T-r-u-e,” says the jeweller—and a mighty burst of thunder 
breaks sround them, as the lightning pours down and for a mo- 
ment re-paints the little interior. 

We know that Fate is to prevent him leaving the house that 
night. 

Y et he still attempts to go—the postponement of the inevitable 
is what Dumas is now at work upon. Wild runaway horses are 
being held in by a giant. Dumas even lets the jeweller go—but 
only after talk of dangerous roads, and a show of the pistols 
which he carries. 

The door is flung open—out he goes, and out goes the lamp 
at the same moment, and in rushes the wind—and on the wind, 
Fate herself. It is the only thing we see in the darkness. 

“Oh, what a night! Do stay,” says the rapid and tremulous 
voice of the woman. But he is gone, and the two are alone in the 
house. 

Then follows something like the talk ’twixt Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth. She drops a hint. It is fatal—part of Fate. The storm 
increases. He hesitates to follow the jeweller—hopes he is going 
on, and away, all safe and sound; she hopes the other thing. 

A second’s lull in the storm—and after one great peal of 
thunder, in the midst of the silence so full of terror which fol- 


_ lows such sounds, we hear the knocking on the door. “Macbeth” 


again. 

“Who’s there?” cries the man, hoping. . . 

“It’s I,” cries a voice. 

“Who’s that—who are you?” 

“Johannes the jeweller.” 

Horror comes striding nearer . . . there seems no escape, and 
yet the inevitable drags once more. The man cannot move; the 
woman springs up and opens the door, and in he comes . . . she 
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double-locks the door . . . ome, two, and she slides a bolt quietly 

along—t-h-r-e-e. 
The inevitable has taken one step forward. 


While the jeweller agrees to stay the night, he will, he sayy JR 


try to go if the storm abates. 

“There is no chance of it abating,” says Caderousse—and sighs 
like a man who has already done the crime; in anticipation it 
weighs like lead upon him. 

That sigh of Caderousse is in acting that which raises this melo- 
drama almost near the realms of tragedy. 

Genius, you may say—but not of a quality so foreign to us that 
it is in the out-of-reach places where the “Agamemnon” moves, 

Now Dumas will delay and delay the grimmest moment: he 
sets the jeweller to eat a little food—waited on by the suddenly 
transformed hostess—smiling at him, as she serves him with a 
last supper. 

All the while that this drama is playing, an unseen spectator 
lies watching, crouched beneath the straw in a shed which opens 
on to these rooms. This is not of value to us, as audience, who 
are only concerned in the study of Caderousse and his wife—their 
movements, facial expression, but most of all the development 
of their feelings. We are the unseen spectators. 

We hear no more. 

The last we see of them before the murder is the man sitting 
shuddering—the woman’s lips moving violently. 

Could melodramatic acting be better taught than in these two 
chapters which I have skimmed through here? 

I think not—and for this reason I have thought it valuable to 
draw attention to the’ book—a book in which are so many passages 
which will more nearly than anything else explain the methods 
of Irving, the great melodramatic actor of his age. 
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YALE REVIEW AWARD 


DECISION OF THE JUDGES 


OR his article in our Spring issue, entitled “Will Europe Be 
} Americanized ?” M. André Siegfried receives THE YALE Review 
Awarp of two thousand dollars for the year 1929-1930. The 
article was selected by a committee of three judges as most worthy of 
this special recognition among the contributions to Volume XIX of 
the magazine dealing with national or international questions. The 
judges were the Hon. Elihu Root, Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, and 
Dr. John H. Finley. 
M. Siegfried was born in Havre, France, in 1875. He was educated at 
the Lycée Condorcet, the University of Paris, and the Ecole des Sci- 
ences politiques, taking the degrees of Docteur és lettres and Licencié 


' en droit. He has held a professorship in the Ecole des Sciences poli- 
| tiques and is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Here as well as in 


Europe he is widely known as an economist and as an acute analyst 
of modern nationalism. His first book, “La Démocratie en Nouvelle- 
Zéland,” published in 1904, received the Prix Fabien of the French 
Academy. The penetrating study entitled “America Comes of Age” 
won immediate recognition on its appearance three years ago as one 
of the most important books of the post-war period. Two other sig- 
nificant volumes by him have been brought out in English, “Post- 
War Britain” and “France: A Study in Nationality.” Last year he 
gave a series of addresses at the Williamstown Institute of Politics. 
THe YALE Review Awanrp, established in 1928 by a friend of the 
Yale University Press, will again be offered, during the year which 
begins with this issue, for an article published in the magazine on a 
question of public concern, social, economic, or political, in national 
or international affairs. 
Wisur Cross 
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M SIEGFRIED presented in his France: A Study in Nationality a 
. discussion of his own country as entertaining as his earlie; 
opinions on the United States, with “the same clarity, precision, and 
profundity of analysis,” as the New York Times said, and “the same 
engaging wit.” It is an objective and realistic book that has com. 
manded widespread interest and praise, and one that the Yale Uni- 
versity Press has been proud to publish under its imprint. The Book 
of the Month Club News, in recommending it, commented: “The 
very core of French personality is laid open to view”; and Foreign 
Affairs, the quarterly review published by the Council on Foreign 
Relations of New York, called it “a brilliant interpretation of French 
politics.” To the many Americans who know and love France it 
offers a fresh interpretation of the French character; and to all the 
others who feel the attraction of the country and its people it gives 
an opportunity of acquaintance with them through the understand- 
ing of one of the most alert and cultivated Frenchmen of today, for 
it provides not only a clue to the maze of French political life but 
also a clear and charming national portrait. 

The Institute of Politics at Williamstown, Massachusetts, which 
brought M. Siegfried to America last year to deliver the lectures upon 
which this book is based, has been responsible for a series of other 
worth-while volumes on international questions. Uniting Europe by 
William E. Rappard, Swiss delegate to the League of Nations at 
Geneva, which is a study of the trend of international codperation 
since the World War, represents also the substance of lectures he 
gave last summer at Williamstown, enlarged and revised to afford a 
comprehensive picture of the past decade in Europe. It is particu- 
larly valuable for its explanation of agreements effected outside as 
well as inside the structure of the League. This year Lord Eustace 
Percy’s Maritime Trade in War: Essays on the Freedom of the Seas 
has been published immediately after the conclusion of his addresses 
at Williamstown, because of the pertinence of his subject following 
the success of the London Naval Conference and the ratification by 
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the United States and Great Britain of the naval limitation treaty 
signed there. 


ALIDE EDIB—teacher, journalist, soldier, political leader, and 
H author—has written in Turkey Faces West another of the most 
interesting volumes based upon lectures and conferences at the In- 
stitute of Politics, where she created a lasting impression in 1928 as 
the first woman speaker ever to be invited to its platform. In the case 
of Turkey, writes Professor Edward M. Earle of Columbia Univer- 
sity in his Preface, “The witnesses for the defense have been practically 
non-existent”; and he finds her account of its history “detached, ob- 
jective, reflective.” She distinguishes between the Ottoman Turks 
and the others, the “real Turks,” and presents an intimate interpre- 
tation of present tendencies in her country which her wide travels in 
the United States have enabled her to adapt admirably for American 
readers. She was a Professor at the University of Istambul and one of 
the animating spirits in the movement for the emancipation of 
women and in the Turkish Nationalist revolution. Earlier volumes 
of reminiscences have prepared a wide audience for this, her most 
important work. 

“The Western world has for ages been accustomed to hearing one 
side of the story of the Ottoman Empire—Turkey—told and written 
by Westerners or non-Turkish peoples of the Near East,” says Rear 
Admiral Mark L. Bristol, formerly United States High Commissioner 
to Turkey, writing in the New York Herald-Tribune Books. “There 
are two sides to every story and no situation can be correctly appre- 
ciated or understood without knowledge of both sides. Halidé Edib 
was the first Turkish graduate of the American College for Women 
in Constantinople, accomplishing this principally by her own de- 
termination in the face of opposition from the official authority of 
the Sultan and his government. She continued the study of Western 
philosophy and civilization, reading extensively, and by travel and 
residence in America and Europe she is well qualified to understand 
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the effect of Western influences on her people. . . . The readers of 
Turkey Faces West will be rewarded by new and wider knowledg 
of a very interesting part of the world. . . . This book of Halidé 
Edib, though it cannot undo the past, should do much to assist those 
who desire to know more about the Turkey of today, and help 
toward a more generous comprehension of a past which has been 
befogged by religious passions and well meaning but frequently mis. 


guided and prejudiced historians.” 


ROUBLE between the British and the Egyptians has lately at. 

tracted public attention to another land where contact between 
East and West has perpetually caused difficulties, and gives particu. 
lar emphasis to the value of the study of the regulation of judicial 
relations between Easterners and Westerners, contained in The 
Mixed Courts of Egypt by Jasper Yeates Brinton, an American 
representative on the famous tribunal and justice of its Court of Ap- 
peals. Sir Maurice Amos, an English authority in the field, once re- 
ferred to the Mixed Courts as the most successful international insti- 
tution in history with the exception of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Judge Brinton approaches his subject from the point of view of a 
well-trained lawyer with wide experience in international affairs. 
From his graduation at the University of Pennsylvania until the com- 
mencement of the War, he was engaged in active practice in Phila- 
delphia, and for several years he also held the office of Assistant 
United States Attorney. Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities he 
was commissioned a Major in the Judge Advocate General’s depart- 
ment, and later served in France as Judge Advocate. He accompanied 
Major General Harbord as a member of the American Military Mis 
sion to Armenia. On his return to the United States he resumed prac- 
tice in Philadelphia; and in 1921 he was named by the King of 
Egypt, with the approval of the Government of the United States, to 
fill the vacant American post on the Court of Appeals, which he still 
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occupies. He tells how fifteen nations have participated in the Mixed 
Courts for more than half a century, in such harmony that this legal 
system has weathered every political storm in the country, persisting 
under Sultan, Khedive, and King. His comprehensive history of their 
origin and development is the first presentation of the subject in 


English. 


O be compelled, by continuing demand, to revise and reissue a 

volume is one of the most satisfying experiences for both its 
author and publisher—proof both that the work is worthy and that 
it meets the needs of readers. In the case of A History of Russia by 
George Vernadsky, Research Associate in Government in Yale Uni- 
versity, this is doubly true, for the volume constituted the result of a 
joint experiment by the author and the Yale University Press in the 
preparation of a short history of Russia specially designed for Ameri- 
cans. A series of questions, gathered from many individuals, were 
presented to Professor Vernadsky in the course of his work, and in 
his chapters he included information to answer them. He traces the 
whole story of the Russian people, in clear outline, giving a complete 
account of the Revolution and bringing his narrative in the revised 
edition down to January, 1930, with an analysis of the first year of the 
Five Year Economic Plan. The first edition went through three print- 
ings in a year; and we are confident of equal success for the newly 
issued edition of a work that a reviewer in the New York Times 
book section called “the most satisfactory short history of Russia 
accessible in English.” 

Incidentally, Professor Vernadsky has written a graphic brief po- 
litical biography of Lenin, which we plan to publish early next year, 
that throws the full light of history for the first time upon the per- 
sonality of the leader of the Bolshevik Revolution and dictator of 
the Soviet Government. 

A unique contribution to knowledge of Russia’s organization for 
the War is contained in Russian Local Government During the War, 
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and the Union of Zemstvos by Vladimir A. Obolensky, Tikhon J, 
Polner, and Sergius P. Turin, one of the final volumes in the “Eco. 
nomic and Social History of the World War” published for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace under the editorship 
of Professor James T. Shotwell of Columbia University. The col. 
laborators in this work have made up for the scarcity of documentary 
information on Russia, due to the disorganization that followed the 
Revolution, by their first-hand knowledge. The late Prince George E, 
Lvov, who contributed the introduction, headed the system of agra. 
rian councils known as Zemstvos in Russia and acted as Premier of 
the first Provisional Government set up after the Revolution and the 
abdication of Tsar Nicholas II. This volume is one of a group in- 
cluded in the Carnegie Endowment series that will stand as practi. 
cally the only source of complete knowledge as to Russia’s share in 


the War. 


TUDIES in American life and literature make up an important 
part of our list for this autumn; and among them is one of the 
most diverting biographies that has recently come into our hands— 


Mrs. Sigourney: The Sweet Singer of Hartford by Gordon S. Haight. 
One of the popular figures of America’s adolescence comes to life 
once more in its pages, symbolic of much that has happily disappeared 
from our environment and also of much that still remains, and forall 
her present literary oblivion a best seller of the forties. She wrote 
letters to anyone and everyone, without hesitation, called on Carlyle 
and visited Louis Philippe, received a diamond bracelet from the 
Queen of France, traded on friendly letters from Felicia Hemans, 
and on the slightest excuse—chance or invented—gave away auto- 
graphed copies of her volumes of poems. She wrote as copiously 
and quickly as Eddie Guest, was a frequent contributor to Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, the Ladies’ Companion, and Graham’s, and succeeded 
in almost embarrassing Edgar Allan Poe in a quick-tempered corre- 
spondence with him as an editor. Mr. Haight has re-created, with 
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humor and all due sympathy and understanding, the poetess and the 
atmosphere of the time that made her success possible. 

Another picturesque personage is revived by Nelson F. Adkins of 
the Department of English in New York University in Fitz-Greene 
Halleck: An Early Knickerbocker Wit and Poet. One of the most 
brilliant literary amateurs that America has produced, the author 
justly terms him; and no one who was a schoolboy or girl in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century and listened to graduating ex- 
ercises of the period can easily forget Marco Bozarris. This poem and 
others of similar spirit made Halleck famous in his time. Born in 
Connecticut, he became a sought-after literary lion in the social 
world of New York, who enlivened the conversation in many a salon 
and around many a punch bowl. 

For lovers of the curiosities of earlier America, a copy of the lim- 
ited edition of American Broadside Verse: Selected Imprints of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, edited by Ola Elizabeth Wins- 
low of the Department of English in Goucher College, will prove 
indispensable. One hundred and one of the illustrated sheets of 
topical poetry that used to appear on every occasion of execution, fire, 
flood, or funeral, are reproduced in facsimile, with comment on their 
origins, authors, and printers. Here are the original version of “Yan- 
kee Doodle,” “Lady Washington’s Lamentation for the Death of Her 
Husband,” “The Wages of Sin: or Robbery Justly Rewarded,” and 
even “A Line to Modern Ladies.” Five hundred copies have been 
printed; and we expect to have to maintain a determined opposition 
to demands for another printing. 

Almost forgotten days in the Southwest and the Far West return 
in Indians and Pioneers: The Story of the American Southwest be- 
fore 1830 by Grant Foreman and Up and Down California in 1860- 
1864: The Journal of William H. Brewer edited by Francis P. Far- 
quhar, which is soon to appear. 

Mr. Foreman, a director of the Oklahoma State Historical Society 
and formerly a member of the Commission to the Five Civilized 
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Tribes, has made a competent and comprehensive investigation of 
the period preceding the Indian Removal Act of 1830, and now pre- 
sents one of the first volumes on the subject designed for general 
readers. It records accurately events full of adventure and the thrill 
of exploration, which led toward the present situation of the Indian 
under the dominion of the white man. 

When William Brewer went to California in 1860 as a member of 
a geological survey expedition, he moved through a world dominated 
by gold miners and gamblers. Charting the state for the first time, he 
saw every part of it, watched its life in the years of the Civil War, 
and took part in the measuring and naming of many of its mountain 
peaks. His journal of rich and varied observation, interspersed with 
delightful anecdotes, is presented together with illuminating notes 
that make the volume a mine of information on California in the 
years following the Gold Rush. 


EMOCRACY is under intermittent fire, in modern days, both 

from without and within; and the course of events in both 
Italy and Russia, under two different forms of dictatorship, give 
particular point to an examination of the American system. In The 
Public and Its Government, Professor Felix Frankfurter of the Har- 
vard Law School analyzes both the defects and the virtues of our 
political institutions and suggests some of the ways in which changes 
should occur. Known throughout the country for his writings in 
current magazines and law journals and for his other volumes on 
public questions, as one of the most astute observers and critics of 
government, and in his own words “no dealer in panaceas,” he pre- 
sents a case based on facts and proposes remedies as definite as the 
problems he raises. He deals with the demands of modern society 
upon government, the question whether law obstructs government, 
public services and the public interest, and expert administration and 
democracy, in a manner which should secure thoughtful attention in 
this election year. 
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